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Peace is restored once more, and grateful is the intelligence to the 
nation, although it may not please those whom ambition governs in 
place of reason and humanity, any more than it may suit the ignorant, 
selfish, or unimaginative. ‘The contest has terminated on the side of 
civilisation. The guilt of the aggressor has commended the poisoned cha- 
lice to the lips of its concoctor. This result will carry conviction to the 
minions of despotism that its illegal objects must be realised in future by 
some other mode than the application of brute force, when it trespasses on 
the rights of any member of the national European family. The in- 
ference may be an unwelcome one to the rulers of the eastern states of the 
Continent. They may not relish being taught so much against the grain, 
that the advancement of freedom, of sound principles, and of the sciences, 
which, enlarging the scope of vision, humanise the more barbarous, are at 
the same time the only worthy sources of the prosperity of empires. 
The “divine right” of rulers to commit outrages among unoffending 
neighbours, and to seize upon their territory for purposes of self-ag- 
grandisement, will soon be wholly repudiated on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic upon the experience which has been just read to Russia. With 
peace a new monarch governs in the Muscovite empire, if rumour is to 
be credited, possessing a mind greatly in advance of that of his proud, 
double-dealing predecessor, who was the cause of the late convulsion and 
present humiliation of his people. This succession augurs well for Europe 
as well as Russia itself. Alexander IJ. is reported to be friendly to in- 
ternal improvements and to the extension of foreign intercourse, thinking 
that such means are the surest guides to the consolidation of his extensive 
empire. We hope that this is really the fact, and that the European 
nations, if they are to be excluded from the Elysian territory which lies 
between Labrador and the Straits of Magellan, as they are threatened to 
be by some persons in the United States of America, may survive the 
exclusion in order to set examples of national integrity, of obedience to 
the laws, and of that refinement which cheers and enlightens the mind 
under the turmoil of its mortal career. The integrity of the Turkish 
territory has been secured, the hidden designs of the late Emperor of 
Russia have been exposed to the world, Greece has not become a tribu- 
tary to the Muscovite, and neither England nor France find it imperiously 
required to keep expensive fleets in the Mediterranean. The road to the 
East through Egypt is still open to all nations. The “ sick man,” whom 
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2 The Peace and its Adversaries. 


the “ pious”* and disinterested Nicholas was so desirous to put out of 
pain—not indeed by uncertain doses of chemical origin, like the clumsy 
man-destroyers in vulgar life in our own country, but by the surer and 
more direct application of steel and gunpowder—that “sick man” yet 
survives, and he who contemplated his destruction lies himself prostrate 
in the dust, to which he would have consigned the object of his crime. 
In this instance, at least, we see the hand of retributive justice. We do not, 
in this instance, feel that temptation to repine against Providence, which is 
felt in spite of ourselves, when we cease to remember that the decree of 
Omnipotence often rightly sanctions what in our short-sighted vision 
appears wrong, because our eyes cannot reach the termination of the per- 
spective where the sense of the dispensation is revealed. 

No one denies the right of an individual to avert an impending injury 
to himself by anticipating the remedy, the principle being based on self- 
preservation. It cannot be denied that the same principle extends to a 
nation. This was not denied by those who censured Lord Aberdeen for 
his right-minded efforts to preserve peace under a hopelessness nearly 
complete. His lordship knew that the crimes and the costs of war, under 
their lightest aspect, were dreadful evils. Those who censured him knew 
little of the question, not more, indeed, than they do who are now censur- 
ing Lord Palmerston for having made an honourable peace with Russia 
in conjunction with our allies. When it is recollected that forty years of 
peace disqualified so many from knowing anything practically on the 
subject, and that those at home who had not passed their grand climacteric 
alone knew anything about it by experience, we could not sanction every 
crude idea that was started on the subject. Hence, we take it, arose the 
censure by the press of many things which did not merit censure. Hence, 
too, frequent mistakes were made as to the details by those who had the 
active management of belligerent affairs. Such was the utter absence of 
every provision for an unforeseen contingency, and the lack of resources 
from professional ignorance, that the soldier understanding the manual 
and platoon exercises to admiration, thought that with his natural spirit 
and courage he could perform them—old Dundas into the bargain—as 
well in the face of the enemy as he had done on the parade at home. 
This he conceived was all a soldier’s duty demanded, indeed all that many 
had scope of mind enough to comprehend. Any unforeseen contingency 
took him aback. In his ideas the differences of climate, surface, supply, 
under which war is waged, went for nothing. The indomitable courage 
of the officer and soldier was, in consequence, seen everywhere, the stra- 
tegic military mind, fertile in resources, nowhere. 

But the present object is not to criticise the conduct of the war so 
happily concluded, but to express an — utterly at variance with the 
sullenness of those ignorant people who condemn the government for a 
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* Russian superstition centres in the emperor. The church is no political body. 
The emperor is sovereign and pope, holding the souls as well as bodies of his sub- 
jects at command. 

+ Hume says—and facts justify him to this day, except perhaps in the examples 
of Marlborough and Wellington—speaking of the battle of Bloreheath, “ Salisbury 
here supplied his defect in numbers by stratagem; a refinement of which there 
occur few instances in the English civil wars, where a headlong courage, more than 
military conduct, is commonly to be remarked.” How continually was this exemplified 
before the Russian entrenched camp in the Crimea, and what valuable lives it 


cost us, 
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peace which exhibits the full attainment of the objects for which hostili- 
ties were originally commenced. Popular notions, adopted without re- 
flection, and based upon the narrowest footing of self-interest, tenaciously 
clutched, are ever main difficulties in the way of national benefits. It is 
the many, not the few, who retard the upward progress of empires. We 
have not yet seen the treaty of peace, but the Premier has been too long 
accustomed to the charlatanerie of cabinets to be duped by them; and 
what interest could he have in deliberately betraying his country? Turkey 
has been saved, the Black Sea enfranchised, the Danube opened, the 
blood-soaked earth of Ismael restored—that slaughter-house of the 
butcher Suvarrof sixty years ago ;* the French have shown how fallacious 
were the boastings of Nicholas of a march to Paris; the English have 
proved to the world that the same sovereign’s threat of dictating a peace 
to them in Calcutta is rather more feasible on paper than in reality.t Six 
thousand captured cannon, a succession of victories by the Allies, a vast 
arsenal and fleet destroyed, deep-laid plans of robbery and aggrandisement 
in the South foiled, a vast Russian force decimated, the towns in the Sea of 
Azof bombarded, the charm of Russian invincibility dissipated by defeats 
from the Turks single-handed, the frontier of Sweden better secured, and 
the rights of Christians protected,—these objects, far more than were 
demanded to avert the war at the commencement, have been attained. 
Thus attained, and Russia ready to make peace and join again the famil 
of maatate, was it right, was it Christian, to prolong the war? Was it 
politic ? 

Unfortunately, the doctrines of Christianity are pleaded continually, 
pro or con, only as they interfere to prop interests or prejudices. Igno- 
rance has raised up a host of discontented persons, who would have had 
the war prolonged until Russia paid France and England the hundred 
millions or more it cost each of those nations. As we can rarely convince 
the creditor of one who has nothing but his skin that he cannot redeem 
his obligation, so the sullen and discontented with the present peace will 
not credit that Russia, unable now to pay such a sum, would bein a better 
condition to do so when after a year or two more of war we had doubled 
her and our own expenses. Butif Russia would not pay, what were we 
todo then? We could shed a little more blood, and destroy a seaport 
or two, of little moment with such grumblers. No matter, the Shylocks 
must have their bond. What would follow if Russia, like the tortoise, 
were to draw herself back within her vast and desert territories? A 
soil without vegetation six months in the year, a plain of fifteen hundred 
miles, with Moscow for a centre, too inclement and thinly peopled to 
support victorious hostile armies, as the experience of Napoleon L. ex- 
hibited, and one-third of a continent in extent out of Europe besides, — 
a march into the heart of Russia being impracticable, we must continue 


* No less than 6000 women and children were massacred after the place sur- 
rendered, over and above 30,000 men. Catherine and her minions sang Te Deums 
for this crime. 

{ “Il faut que son tour vienne” (/ngland’s: Russia having once dictated peace 
at Paris), “ et dans quelque temps nous ne devons plus faire de traité avec ce peuple 
qu’a Calcutta, sa fausse politique a jouc son reste; qu'elle aille s’allier aux négres 
d’Afrique, & qui elle veut tant de bien, et pour lesquels l’Kurope est sa dupe.”— 
Moscow Gazette. 
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the contest upon the frontiers, and squander millions awaiting, like 
so ——- the time when the mice may be pleased to come into our 
jaws. e are aware that these arguments have little effect upon the 
feelings of many who have no ideas but such as are prompted by money 
notions, no vision beyond the counter. This cannot be helped, and the 
notion that debtor-and-creditor money balances and state ledgers, with 
in one column and war in another, are the main consideration in 
concluding a treaty with one of the most powerful modern empires, may 
be natural to those whose extent of view is so well delineated by this dis- 
play of their political wisdom, but to them alone. Then as to motives : 
rs. Battle having seen a clear hearth, sits down to whist, maintain- 
ing “ the rigour of the game.” ‘The stove blazes cheerfully. The cards 
are cut, she deals, and knaves are trumps. ‘ There,” says the lady, in 
the tranquillity of an obesity of feature as well as of corporeal dimension, 
which flattering portrait-makers call “breadth,” “knaves are trumps ; 
that reminds me of Lord Palmerston, who is no better than that card.” 

“‘ How is this, my dear lady,” rejoins Mr. Scrip, the broker, who has 
an eye upon Mrs. Battle’s “ jointure land,” “you told me not a month 
ago that his lordship was a great favourite of yours ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Scrip, but he has made peace, and my nephew, young 
Jenkyns, the son of him who writes so ‘beautiful’ in the Morning Post, 
has only just joined the regiment in which I bought him a commission, 
and now he will come home, and go at once upon half-pay—think of that, 
Mr. Scrip. I hoped I had got the youth off my hands. Provoking, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Battle, but ‘ partial evil is universal good,’ as 
some one of the poets said, I forget who—Paley, I believe.” 

“That is no consolation, Mr. Scrip. What is ‘universal good’ to me 
and my nephew? I shall never hear the minister’s name with patience 
again. ‘Take up your cards, Mr. Scrip—what is ‘ universal good’ to my 
good, and to Harry’s good ?—lead off, Mr. Scrip: mind, we are only 
two by honours.” 

* Devilish unlucky—the present administration must go out, that is 
clear—I am glad of it. They can never keep their places in a peace. 
The Opposition did not choose to come in during the war, as they might 
have done, but they would not be burdened with its responsibilities.” 

“Serve the ministry right—let it go out!” said Alderman Portsoken, 
to a friend with whom he was arm-in-arm coming out of St. Katherine’s 
Docks. 

“But peace will bring trade about a little, alderman—‘ peace and 
plenty’—a fine old saying upon similar occasions.” 

“Too old to be good: I have speculated on a couple of years more 
war; made all my calculations accordingly. I am seriously hit. Don’t 
you think the present incapables must go out ?” 

“Tam no judge of that point. I think it very likely the peace will 
keep them in office. We shall have corn down—a benefit to the poor.” 

“T have a little spec. in Mark-lane, too. I shall be ruined. The 
ministry must go out—this peace must have done harm to others as 
well as to me—out with them, I say.” 

*‘ My dear friend, think what an opportunity is afforded to buy into 
the funds for a rise. I made a little by it.” 
“‘ Ay, you are for peace on that account. After all, cash profit and 
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loss are the things to settle questions of faith and politics; that is my 
argument,” ae the alderman, “and that of a good many besides, 
who are thus ill-used by the government.” 

This mode of deciding the merit of political measures and the worth 
of an administration, is also a standard for gauging a large proportion of 
agrarian patriotism. The high price of corn during the war enraptured 
the agriculturists. Free trade ceased to be a Jeremiad in the mouth of 
the cultivator. The tables are turning. The price of corn must be lower 
with peace. The consequence will be that the merit of the government, 
in putting an end to bloodshed with honour and advantage, will become 
matter for the vituperation of those who att by hostilities. What are 
the prospects of humanity, religion, and the kindly intercourse of nations, 
to such as can look only for their own particular and exclusive interests 
in measures that concern the eommunity at large? Rulers are bound to 
consult the interest of all. A government of mere traders neither has 
been nor can ever be magnanimous or lasting. It may grasp petty 
details, but is incapable of great and generous views; it can only think of 
itself. The exemplification of the rule of a great nation on these princi- 
ples has never yet been tried, it is true, but Venice, Holland, and other 
states, insignificant in extent and population, have given little ag al 
ment to uphold such a system of rule in empires of the first order. 
Corruption, despotism of the meanest kind, and liberty to the wealthy 
alone, speak their career. Cruelty, covetousness, and wars to support 
monopolies, mark their history. The career of an ambitious ruler, though 
a history of self-aggrandisement, includes of necessity an increase of in- 
fluence in the nation he rules, and it is in a degree elevated with him. 
The lives of such meteors in history call forth occasionally great talents, 
and even virtues in individuals, the force of whose example afterwards is 
of value. Napoleon I., while he made all subservient to his ambition, was 
the author of many beneficial measures that only a superior mind could 
conceive and effect. The spirit of trade is a narrow, lowering spirit, 
effecting good to society unconsciously, while knowingly serving its own 
selfishness. It is an excellent “slave of the lamp,” but, like most 
slaves, itis an arbitrary master, and its vital principle is to love itself, not its 
neighbour. It has no regard for that portion of humanity which cannot 
be made to contribute to its own peculiar advantage. In the discom- 
fiture of Russia at so great an expenditure of hard money, the return is 
looked for in cash or goods. It is not enough to have obtained the end 
sought, to have secured Turkey and India, there must be a money 
return, because this end can alone be comprehended by stinted intelli- 
gences. Hence the want of sensation in the trading world at the 
triumphant conclusion of the late arduous contest. “Is she not to be 
made to pay our expenses in the war ?” is continually repeated. We 
could not destroy Russia if we made war for a score of years, and bank- 
rupts of ourselves into the bargain. The government has not prolonged 
the war beyond the necessity. France sees as well as Austria that the 
end is attamed. What Prussia—the most contemptible of kingdoms 
under its last two monarchs—may think upon the subject is of no moment. 
She strengthens her character of proverbial meanness on every inter- 
ference with other nations. Turkey and Sardinia are of opinion with 
the other allies, no doubt, and that enough has been done to secure 
European tranquillity for a long time to come. 
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To do right without regard to consequences is as much the duty of a 
free government as of the individual citizen. There is not only the suc- 
cessful attainment of the object for which the war was made to be 
reckoned, but we must recollect that the present Russian ruler was not the 
cause of hostilities. The ambition of Nicholas may have expired with 
him. The singular courage and perseverance with which the Russians 
resisted the Allies, and for which they must have fair credit, show that the 
people at least merit justice at our hands. There is no longer a cause for 
the sacrifice of such gallant foes. Let them have their due praise, and do 
not give their ruler reason to appeal to the warlike qualities of his sub- 
jects, not upon an object of arrogant ambition, but upon the valid basis of 
injustice to his own placable desires, and the self-defence of his realm. 
We do not address ourselves thus to those who censure the peace, but as 
an argument to be put into the mouths of its defenders. 

The success of England and her allies is another evidence to lead 
nations less advanced to imitate those in which civilisation is carried fur- 
thest. It is untrue that wealth alone secures the ascendancy in war ; it is 
secondary after all. The wealth of a nation depends upon the extent of en- 
lightenment among its people. Science navigates the ocean, delves in the 
mine, levels the railroad, and points out sources of gain in which it is 
no partaker. Science is oftener called into action in speculative commu- 
nities than in those which are poor and prudent, but it may exist in these 
to the same extent in an inactive state, because it cannot here be 
made a source of gain. Science is the foundation of the ascendancy of the 
wealthier empires, and the Frenchman wrote the truth when he said: “ De 
tout temps les nations éclairées dominérent sur celles qui ne l’etaient pas.” 
The indisputable bravery of our soldiers, with the national wealth at its 
back, could not preserve our late commanding officers from the exhibition 
of deplorable professional ignorance, because science was absent. Xerxes, 
with a million of men, and the countless wealth of the East, could not 
overcome the enlightened Greeks, who were but a handful in comparison. 
This is further exemplified within the army itself. Our educated artillery 
and engineers maintain a first-rate scientific reputation in Europe.* Our 
unscientific officers of the other arms, who buy their posts, display heroic 
courage without conduct, and shed their blood extravagantly without 
defined objects, as if to exemplify the fact as to the individual which we 
maintain in the larger sense, that wealth cannot purchase what education 
can alone bestow. Our glorious navy is another proof of our argument, 
and the lords of the admiralty are so sensible of it, that they have just 
wisely increased the scientific acquirements and age necessary for can- 
didates applying to serve. 

We maintain that to prolong the war until Russia reimbursed the 
expenses would be to shed blood uselessly, and to double our public 
debt without any prospect of attaining that end. There are other con- 
siderations before pecuniary cravings that must rule in political life, as 
in private life there are things superior to the vulgar lust of gain, 
although “the many” do not think so. We hold the peace to be oppor- 
tune, crowning the most desirable results. We regard the success of the 








* “La dernitre guerre ayant démontré la perfection de l’artillerie anglaise, 
toutes les puissances se sont empressées d’établir leur syst¢me d’aprés ce modele.” 
— Bulletin des Sciences Militaires. 
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alliance of Western civilisation against Eastern barbarism as likely to be 
useful beyond the gratification of a momentary triumph or the vacilla- 
tions of party politics. Its beneficial effects will be acknowledged by 
posterity. The world moving onward with accelerated rapidity, emenda- 
tions in the constitution of society must keep an equal pace to be har- 
monious. ‘The condition of the people continually ameliorating in the 
more advanced nations, others must follow the example, whatever their 
rulers may think to the contrary. All is progressive ascent. The waste 
regions of the earth are populating. The more barbarous are becoming 
civilised, and the more civilised advancing still higher in civilisation. 
To what destined end all this is taking place is concealed from human 
perspicacity, hid in the depths of an impenetrable futurity. 

Shall we vainly attempt to resist this course of things with the admirers 
of the dark ages in religion and government ? Shall we censure that 
rational contrast amidst success in our rulers, which leads towards uni- 
versal good, because those whose existence is purely animal and selfish 
exhibit a discontent, originating within the limited circumference of 
sordid habits and obliquitous vision? The present carpings of persons of 
confined intelligences are to be regarded as out of reason where they are 
or are not stimulated by latent interests. England, among the foremost 
to check lawless ambition with her allies, concludes a peace which is 
fully reconcilable with the cold policy of states, and which Christianity, 
if it were really more than a name with the dissentients to that measure, 
would, under existing circumstances, imperiously dictate. England can 
really gain nothing by the venal view of such a question. 

If Russia change her former conduct—and she will be wise to change 
it—if she apply herself to traffic and internal improvement throughout 
her vast dominions, finding them at last the only solid foundation of 
national strength in these advanced times, she will be a large exporter of 
productions for which the results of British industry must be exchanged. 
The prolongation of scenes of bloodshed, with ever-accumulating feelings 
of national hostility, can never lead to such a benefit. It is the true in- 
terest of England to see all nations peaceful, industrious, and flourishing, 
on the ground of an advantageous intercourse. Exorbitant terms of 
peace under the promptings of a short-sighted, grasping policy, would 
never be carried into effect if demanded, and if they could, would defeat 
a great moral end. 

Peace was hailed enthusiastically in France. The march of Alexan- 
der L. to Paris, so boasted of by Russia without alluding to her support 
by the other European armies, after the snows of the North had destroyed 
every effective opposition on the part of the French, required that the 
invincibility -of Russia, echoed by her allies at that time, and pro- 
pagated for forty years, should be demonstrated false. That time had 
arrived. It was pleasant to the Allies, but doubly so for France, to see the 
Turks on the Danube, single-hand, dissipate the delusion and humiliate 
the pride of the Czar Nicholas and his bragging journals. The truth as 
regards the Moscow expedition is now clear. The deification of Alexan- 
der I. in England afterwards,—for it was something like deification, that 
servile adulation—adulation usgue ad nauseam—or rather that species 
of idolatry paid him,—may now be judged. To the wily Alexander 
even the broad-brimmed followers of George Fox paid their most obse- 
quious homages, as certain Aminadabs did the other day to Nicholas in 
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St. Petersburg, to implore peace. Never did the nitric gas more de- 
lightedly intoxicate the inhaler than the atmosphere of the Russian 
sovereign overcome his drab-coloured visitors. It might be thought 
there would have been a little more of the staid philosophical character 
about both embassies. It was otherwise: even the Quakers yielded to 
the soft impeachment in the presence of the Boreal sovereign. To resume : 
French people were avenged with the cause of truth, but the pleasure the 
reflection afforded them did not repress their desire for a reconciliation : 
they did not haggle with their government for what their good sense 
told them was impracticable. 

Let us, therefore, be satisfied with our share of the triumphant result, 
and with the peace to which our government is a party. Strangers to 
the terms of the definitive treaty in detail, which, while we write this, has 
not appeared, we do not credit a syllable of the soundness either of the 
political or huckstering objections to the pacification raised by mortified 
opposition, by individual oo or the ingrained avarice of “ the 
age of merchandise.” We hear of no lack of guarantees or of stringency 
in the stipulations. The Premier is well versed in the intrigues of the 
continental diplomatists, and not likely to be overreached. The Emperor 
of France has displayed his wonted firmness, and has not resiled. We 
heard no complaint with the appearance of validity, except of the policy 
which admitted the most contemptible of European governments to be a 
party to any portion of the treaty. Even here it is possible the contract- 
ing powers might have had good reason for the admission of Prussia, of 
which they could alone judge. On the whole, as the event has turned 
out, it was most probably best that the contest began and terminated 
where it did. Fortune timed it well. Had Russia delayed an attack 
upon Turkey until a later period, when the other European powers were 
involved in troubles or disagreements among themselves, demanding 
their whole attention, the result might have been less disastrous to Russia, 
and more injurious to Europe. 

We are not ashamed of our philosophy in condemning war. We have 
witnessed some of its miseries, and pronounce it, even when necessary, a 
calamity so great that its triumphs never compensate for the evils they in- 
flict, for its ferocities, cruelties, and murders. It depopulates cities, 
ravages the fair face of nature, breaks the hearts of mothers and relatives, 
depraves the manners, tramples on the social virtues, and, in place of re- 
ligion, science, and letters, introduces grossness, ignorance, and barbarism. 
It makes industry hopeless, competence indigent, interrupts the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, and impoverishes communities. Shall we sanction 
censures cast upon those who take the earliest opportunity, consistent 
with the national honour, to extinguish this curse of our mortal state ? 
Shall we object to the pacification of Europe from its violation of no 
principle, its extinguishing no honest hope, and depressing no elevated 
prospect of future advantage to ourselves or our neighbours, but solely 
upon the ground to which Duke’s-place owes its unenviable notoriety ? 

On the contrary, the Allies have acted wisely. The attacks made upon 
the ——- and the cavils of its enemies oozing out rather than 
openly expressed, must be ascribed to that unhappy influence which, in a 
trading community, is incapable of judging but by the system of buying 
cheap and selling dear ; yet is all war, by its nature, the reverse of that 
fundamental principle in money-making. 

















THE MAIL-CART ROBBERY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I, 


AN incident savouring strongly of romance occurred many years ago 
in a certain county of England. Some of the actors in it are living now, 
but as the facts were of public notoriety at the time, it can do no harm to 
recal them here. 

There stood one morning in the post-office of the chief town of 
Highamshire (as we will call it) two gentlemen sorting letters. The 
London mail had just come in, bringing its multiplicity of business. 
They were the postmaster of Higham and his son. The former, most 
deservedly respected by his fellow-citizens, had held the situation for 
many years; the latter, a handsome young man, looked to hold the 
situation after him. 

“Ready,” cried out Mr. Grame, in a loud tone, and the side-door 
opened, and four men entered, and ranged themselves in front of the 
counter: ‘They were the town postmen, and each, receiving his separate 
freight, departed for his allotted quarter of the city. It was striking 
half-past nine as they left the post-office: letters in Higham are deli- 
wnt and answered by that hour, now. 

Meanwhile Mr. Grame and his son continued their work, which was, 
now, the making-up of the bags for the cross-country towns and villages. 
Upon one letter, as it came under his observation, Mr. Grame’s eye rested 
rather longer than on the rest. 

‘“‘Here’s Farmer Sterling’s letter at last, Walter,” he observed to 
his son. 

“Has it come?” cried the young man, in a lively tone, while he 
suspended for a moment his own employment, and leaned towards his 
father to look at the letter in question. ‘‘ Mr. Sterling, Hill House 
Farm, Layton, Highamshire,” he read. ‘Ah! he need not have been 
so fidgety over it. I told him it would be all right.” 

“He te never been otherwise than fidgety over this yearly letter,” 
observed Mr. Grame. 

‘ Because of the money in it,” rejoined Mr. Walter. 

At that moment somebody's knuckles came rapping at the glazed 
window, and Mr. Grame, who stood next it, pushed back the wooden 
slide from an open pane, and looked out. But, first of all, he dropped 
the letter for Farmer Sterling safely into the Layton bag. 

“Is that there letter come yet, sir?” inquired the voice at the 
window. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Stone. I don’t think it is. What was to be the 
address ?” 

‘* ¢ Miss Parker, Post-office, till called for.’ ” 

‘““Ay. No, it is not arrived. Better luck to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“It’s my belief it won’t come at all. The young woman, you know, 
replied to the advertisement for a housekeeper, which was in the Higham 


Herald, Saturday week. I tell’d her yesterday that perhaps she’d have 
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no answer. But nothing does but I must come here, morning a’ter 
morning, to ask for it. Did you hear of Ned Cooke’s shop being broke 
into last night ?” 

“No,” shortly answered the postmaster. ‘I am busy now, and can’t 
talk.” 

And the board slided sharply back again, nearly shutting up the end 
of Mr. Stone’s nose with it. “Good day, sir,”’ called out that dis- 
comfited applicant, as he moved away. 

A little more work in the post-office, and then Mr. Grame called out 
as before, “ Weirford and Layton bags ready!” And a tall, fine- 
looking young man with an open countenance, looking much more like 
a mean 2 mn than the driver of a village mail-cart, came in. 

“Not a heavy freight this morning, John,” observed Mr. Grame, as 
he handed over the bags, secured only with string, the careless practice of 
the Higham post-office in those days. ‘Have you got your horse 
rough-shod ?” 

“ All right and ready,” responded John Ledbitter, with a pleasant 
smile. 

“ Or I don’t know how you would get to Layton: the roads must be 
dreadful. Take care you start back. in good time, or you may be too 
late for the evening mail.” 

“T’'ll take care,” answered the young man. ‘As to the roads, if any- 
body can drive over them, I can, let them be what they will. Any 
commands”—dropping his voice as he spoke to the son—‘“‘for the farm, 
Mr. Walter ?” 

“Are you going there this morning ?” 

“If I don’t change my mind. Can I carry any message, I say ?” 

“No,” sharply replied Mr. Walter Grame. And John Ledbitter 
laughed to himself as he went out with the bags. 

Locking them into the box of his cart, an open vehicle, and taking his 
seat, he drove out of the town towards Layton, as fast as the dangerous 
roads would allow. It was the month of January, and Jack Frost had 
come down with all his severe might: snow on the fields, icicles on the 
trees, frozen snow and ice lying in wait for broken limbs on the roads. 
But John Ledbitter’s horse had been prepared for the state of affairs, and 
he drove him cautiously. 

“ It’s too bad of me, but I do like to nettle him,” he chuckled to him- 
self, as he laid the reins on the dash-board, and set on to beat his arms, 
to keep feeling in them. “ ‘ Are you going there? cries he so sharply, 
when I mischievously asked him if he had any commands for the farm. 
Many a day does not pass over my head but I do go there, Master 
Walter, and that you'll find out soon. Now, Saucy Sir! hold up. 

“The idea of Ais making up to her,” continued Mr. John Ledbitter, 
taking the reins again. “She’s a mile and a half too good for him. 
Why is it I never liked the fellow? She has nothing to do with it, for 
he repelled me, years before I thought of her. He is a handsome chap; 
an agreeable companion; plenty of gumption in his noddle—yes, all 
that. But there’s a turn in his look, not honest, not genuine; in the 
eye and lip I think it lies: perhaps other people don’t see it, but I know 
it repels me. And look at the fellow’s vanity, where women are con- 


cerned! He thinks, I know, as to Selina, that he has only to ask and 
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have. Not so fast, Mr. Walter Grame: she cares more for my little 
finger than she does for your whole carcase—as the ancient song goes: 


Despise her not, said Lord Thomas, 
Despise her not unto me, 

For I love thy little finger 
Better than her whole body. 


Gently, Saucy Sir! keep your feet if you please to-day, of all days in 
the year. In any case he would not be worthy of her, setting my pre- 
tensions quite out of the question,” continued John, holding a tightened 
rein over his horse: “he carries on too many wild vagaries to be a fitting 
mate for an honest girl, And unless my suspicions wrong him, he’s in 
debt up to his elbows. If the old man knew half, he would take to his 
bed out of mortification, and leave the post-office to manage itself. ‘The 
other night he——_ If you don’t step more firmly, Sauey Sir, you and 
I shall quarrel.” 

Finding his whole attention must be directed to the care of his horse, 
John Ledbitter put off his reflections to a more convenient season. At 
length he reached Layton, a small town about seven miles from Higham, 
having left the Weirford bag at that village, on his way. He drove 
straight to the post-office, unlocked his cart, and delivered the Layton 
bag to the postmaster, Mr. Marsh. 

“ A sharp day,” remarked the latter. 

“ Sharp enough,” replied John. “I have had some trouble with the 
horse, I can tell you.” 

“It’s a wonder he kept his feet at all. Sir Geoffrey Adams’s bailiff 
was coming down yonder hill last night, on the bay mare, and down she 
went, and broke her leg. Had to be shot.” 

“ No!” 

“I stepped up and saw her lying there in the road, Mr. Ledbitter : 
her groans, poor thing, were just like a human creature’s. Sir Geoffre 
was called out from his dinner, and shot her with his own hand. e 
was awful with Master Bailiff over it, and told him if he had been human 
enough to lead her down the hill, it would not have happened. He was 
cut up too, he was, and didn’t offer a word of excuse to Sir Geoffrey. 
Good day, if you are off to put up Saucy Sir.” 

The mail-cart and Saucy Sir being comfortably deposited at their 
usual quarters, Mr. Ledbitter took a sharp walk of twenty minutes, 
which brought him to Hill House Farm. Taking off his great coat and 
leggings before he entered the sitting-room, he appeared in plain black 
clothes, such as are worn by gentlemen. 

“ Here’s a morning!” he said, as a fair, quiet-looking girl rose at his 
entrance, the farmer’s only child. Many would have called her features 
plain, but in her gentle voice, and her truthful, earnest eye, lay plenty of 
attraction, 

‘What a journey you must have had!” she exclaimed, giving him 
her hand. 

“ Ay, indeed. I thought once it would have come to my carrying 
Saucy Sir. Where’s Selina?” 

Before Miss Sterling could reply, her father entered. ‘ Ah, Master 
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Ledbitter, is it you?” he said. “ Well, d’ye think you have brought 
that letter of mine to-day ?” 

** I don’t know,” leashed the young man. “TI have brought the bag, 
but cannot say what letters are in it.” 

“You have not heard ’em talk of it at the post-office in Higham, as 
having come, have ye ?” 

‘ No,” responded John. 

“Darn it! if that letter’s lost, there’s fifty pound gone. And fifty 

ain't picked up in a day, Master Ledbitter.” 

It may as well be cupldined that some few years previously, the sister 
of Mrs. Sterling, who had married a Mr. Cleeve and settled in London, 
died, leaving one only daughter. Mr. Cleeve married again, and then 
the child was consigned to the home and care of Mrs. Sterling, Mr. 
Cleeve forwarding, every Christmas, a 50. note, to cover her expenses. 
It was this note that Farmer Sterling was so anxious to receive: and 
each year, from the moment Christmas-day was turned, till the money 
was actually in his hand, he never ceased worrying himself, and every- 
body about him, with conjectures that the note was lost. It had been 
— out to him several times, that to have the money conveyed in a 
etter was not a very safe mode of transit. But the farmer would answer 
that it had always come safe hitherto (though with delay), and he had 
no time, not he, to go tramping into Higham to receive it of the bankers 
there. So that Farmer Sterling continued to expect and receive this 
important letter and its enclosure every year, which was a well-known 
fact to all Layton, and to half of Higham. This was the letter noticed 
by the postmaster that morning, as he sorted it into the Layton bag. 

Selina Cleeve, now grown up, and about the age of her cousin, was the 
belle of Layton and of all the rest of the parishes round about. A well- 
grown, handsome, dark-eyed girl, full of fun and laughter, played and 
sang like the nightingales in Layton Wood (as people were apt to 
express it), rode her horse with ease and grace, and took everybody’s 
heart by storm. All the bachelor farmers were quarrelling for her, and 
many a fine gentleman from Higham wore out his horse’s shoes riding 
over to Hill House Farm, who, had Selina Cleeve not been in it, must 
have studied the map for its site. They might have spared themselves 
the trouble, the farmers their quarrelling, and the gentlemen their steeds, 
for the young lady’s heart was given to John Ledbitter; but woman- 
like, she kept this to herself, wal evinced no objection to the universal 
admiration. As to Anne Sterling, no fine gentleman noticed her: her 
accomplished, lovely, and London cousin was all-in-all. But as to the 
servants: Molly, who had lived twenty years in the family, and Joan, the 
dairymaid, who had only lived as many months, they would tell you 
that if Miss Cleeve’s attractions won admiration, Anne Sterling’s would 
secure more love, in the long run. The housekeeping, and other house- 
hold management, devolved on Anne, for Mrs. Sterling was a confirmed 
invalid, sometimes not leaving her room for days together. 

“Shall you be able to come to-night?” questioned Anne Sterling of 
Mr. Ledbitter, as her father left the parlour. 

‘“‘ With this weather, Anne !” 

“ But the moon will be up. Do try.” 
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‘«‘ You unreasonable girl! the moon will not dissolve the ice on the 
roads. What is it you are at there, so industriously ?” 

“ Cutting papers for the candlesticks,” rejoined Anne. “ This is the 
last. And now I must hasten into the kitchen. I have a thousand-and- 
one things to do to-day, and Molly’s head seems turned.” 

“Can I help you?” 

“No,” laughed Anne, “ you would be a hinderance, I suspect, instead 
of a help. Selina will be here directly.” 

She entered the parlour as Anne Sterling left it. A stylish girl, in a 
rich plaid silk dress; her black hair was worn in heavy braids round her 
head, not much the fashion then, especially in rural districts. John 
Ledbitter’s manner changed to one of deep tenderness. He closed the 
door, and drew her fondly to him. 

‘Oh, John!” were her first words; “ what unfortunate weather for 
our party to-night! You will never be able to come.” 

‘“‘ My darling! Had I to walk every step of the way, here and back, 
and could remain but time to snatch one word with you, I should not 
fail.” 

‘‘ But you must come and return in the night !—unlike the others, who 
can choose the daylight.” 

‘“‘ The first dance, remember, Selina, after I do get here. Who comes 
from Higham? Walter Grame, of course.” 

“Of course. And his sisters, and several others. He has engaged 
me for the first and last dances: you will not be here at either. And as 
many more as I would accord him between, he said.” ; 

John Ledbitter laughed, such a meaning laugh, and his eye twinkled 
mischievously. ‘Selina, dearest,” he whispered, “I fear his case is 
desperate. What say you?” 

She understood him. And though she did not say it in words, he saw, 
in that downcast, happy countenance, that all “cases” save his own, so 
far as Selina was concerned, were desperate. 

Delaying his departure as long as was prudent, and still talking with 
Miss Cleeve, John Ledbitter at length rose to go. In the kitchen, 
where he went to don his overalls and rough coat, he saw Molly taking 
some mince-pies and tartlets out of the room. 

* Don’t they look first-rate ?’’ said Molly to him. “ But that’s nothing, 
Mr. John; just please step in here.’’ And opening the door of the best 
kitchen (a large room, scarcely ever used by servants or masters, being 
deemed too good for the one, and not good enough for the other, since 
Miss Cleeve came), Molly proudly disclosed to view the long supper-table, 
already laid out, and decorated with laurustinus. A large, handsome 
twelfth-cake rose high in the middle, for-it was Twelfth-day, and a bonny 
fire of wood and coal was blazing in the grate. 

“I mean to keep it up all day,” observed Molly, alluding to the large 
fire, “for missis has been on at me two or three times about getting the 
room well warmed. She was for having the supper in the big patiowr, 
but they wanted it for cards. Did you ever see leer fowls, sir? And 
them hams! they’ll eat like marrow, for I biled ’em myself, and helped 
Miss Anne with the curing. Ah, you may well be struck with the 
yallow richness of the chis-cakes, and look at the clearness of the jelly ! 
you might see to read through it. Half the things is in the cellar yet, 
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the custards and the two dishes of trifle: besides the brawn and the cold 
beef, and them sort o’ things which is to stand on the sideboard.” 

“ What a preparation !” exclaimed John Ledbitter, staring confusedly 
at the profuse display. ‘ Why, you must have had all the cooks in the 


ish at work here for a week !”’ 
‘Cooks! what next ?” cried the offended Molly. “ Miss Anne did it 


all yesterday and this morning, with what little help I could give her in 
the matters of fetching and carrying, and beating eggs, and lifting on and 
off o’ saucepans. We never let Joan come a-nigh us, though she kept 
haunting the door and putting her eyes to the chinks, sick to see all as 
was going forrard. You won't find Miss Anne’s match in this county, 
Mr. Ledbitter, nor in any other. My missis have brought her up right 


well. She don’t play the pianer, it’s true, and she don’t spend hours over | 


her hair, a setting of it off in outlandish winds round her head, and she 
don’t dress in silks the first thing in a morning,” satirically added Molly, 
with an allusion to somebody else, which Mr. John perfectly well under- 
stood, and laughed at. “But see Miss Anne in illness, who tends a sick 
body’s bed like she ?—hear her pleasant voice a soothing any poor soul 
what’s in trouble—look how she manages this house, and gives counsel 
to master about the farm out-doors! No, Mr. John: you young geutle- 
men like to please your eye, but give me one who has got qualities inside 
of ’em, that'll shine out when hair’s grey and pianers is rusty.” 

But Mr. Ledbitter had no time to stay gossipping. In hurrying away, 
he ran against the farmer in the kitchen. 

Are you a coming to this kick-up to-night, Master Ledbitter ?”’ 

“If I can get here.” 

“ Bless the foolish women, I say, putting things about, like this, for a 
night’s pleasure! I don’t know our house up-stairs, Mr. John, I don’t, I 
assure you. There’s every stick of furniture took out of the big best bed- 
room, and forms, which they have borrowed from the Sunday-school, 
ranged round it. As to the walls, you can’t tell the colour for the 
branches of green stuff, with a few dozen of tin things holding candles, 
hid amongst ‘em. ’Tain’t me as they'll get for candle-snuffer all the 
evening.” 

“There won’t be no snuffing wanted,” interposed Molly, tartly. “The 
candles is wax.” 

“Wax! I said I'd have no wax in the house again,” retorted the 
farmer. “The last time we had one of these affairs, Mr. John, I hap- 
“eee to stand under some o’ them waxes, getting as close to the wall as 

could for fear of being upset by the couples what where whirling round 
the room, and when I came to comb my hair the next morning, may I 
never stir from this kitchen if it wasn’t all glued together with the drop- 
pings of wax.” 

“Never you mind the droppings, master,” cried Molly, “the room'll 
look beautiful.” 

“It had need to,” rejoined the farmer. “There’s Anne up there now, 
on her hands and knees, a chalking the floor! When they set on at me 
that I must dress myself up in my Sunday-going clothes, I answered ’em 
that I should stop in the kitchen out of the row, and smoke my pipe in 
the chimney-corner.” | 

“ Not a bit of it,” quoth John ; “you must dance away with the best 
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of us. Good day, sir. I must be off.” And in half an hour's time 
John Ledbitter was driving Saucy Sir back to Higham, with the Layton 
and Weirford letters for the Higham evening mails. 

A merry scene it was that night at Farmer Sterling’s. It was the 
custom at Layton and in the adjoining parishes, for the wealthy farmers 
to hold an annual entertainment, which were distinguished, one and all, 
by great profusion of dainties, a hearty welcome, and thorough enjoyment. 
Dancing was always kept up till daylight—winter time, remember—then 
came breakfast, and then the guests went home, At Farmer Sterling’s 
this party had been omitted for the last two years, in consequence of Mrs. 
Sterling’s precarious state of health, but now, as she was somewhat better, 
it was renewed again. 

The ball began with a country dance, always the first at these meetings, 

the Vicar of Layton opening it with Miss Sterling. He had just been 
resented to the living—a very poor one, by the way—and as yet knew 
but few of his parishioners personally, was a young man, and enjoyed 
the dancing as much as anybody. Next to them stood young Mr. 
Grame and Selina Cleeve, by far the handsomest couple in the room. 
Mrs. Sterling sat in an arm-chair by the fire, looking pale and delicate, 
and by her side sat the new vicar’s mother, who had come to Layton to 
keep house for him. The farmer, as he had threatened, was in the 
kitchen, smoking his pipe, a knot of elderly friends round him, doing the 
like, and discussing the state of the markets, but as they were all in full 
dress, the farmer included (blue frock-coats, drab breeches and gaiters, 
and crimson neckties), their presence in the ball-room might with cer- 
tainty be looked for by-and-by. 

It was nine o’clock when John Ledbitter entered. Some of the young 
farmers nudged each other. ‘‘He’s come to take the shine out o’ 
Grame,” they whispered. He did take the shine out of him; for though 
young Grame could boast of his good looks and fine figure, he was not 
half so popular as John Ledbitter. He made his way at once to Mrs. 
Sterling, and spoke with her a little while. He had a pleasant voice, 
and the accent and address of a gentleman. Mrs, Cooper, the clergy- 
man’s mother, looked after him as he moved away to take his place in <a 
dance. She inquired who he was. 

“ Mr. John Ledbitter,” said Anne Sterling. 

“I thought—dear me, what an extraordinary likeness,” uttered the 
Reverend Mr. Cooper, following John with all his eyes—“ how like that 
gentleman is to the man who drives the mail-cart. I was noticing the 
man this morning as he drove into Layton, he appeared to manage his 
horse so skilfully.” 

“ John Ledbitter is the driver of the mail-cart,” interposed Mr. Walter 
Grame, drawing himself up. 

“I must explain it to you,” said Mrs. Sterling, noting the perplexed 
look of the clergyman. ‘Old Mr. Ledbitter, John’s father, was an 
auctioneer and land agent in Higham. He had the best business con- 
nexion in all the country, but his large family kept his profits down, for 
he reared them expensively and never laid by. So that when he died 
they had to shift for themselves. John, this one, who was the third son, 
had been brought up an agriculturist, and obtained a post as overlooker 
and manager to the estate of a gentleman who was then abroad. How- 
May—vou. Cvil. NO. CCCCXXV. Cc 
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ever, the owner was embarrassed, the property got sold, and John lost 
his situation. This was—how long ago, Anne ?” 

‘¢ About four months, mother.” 

“Yes; and he had held it about three years. Well, poor John could 
get into nothing ; one promised him something, and another promised 
him something, but no place seemed to drop in. One day he had come 
over to see Sir Geoffrey Adams on business for his two brothers in 
Higham, who are the auctioneers now, and was standing by the post- 
office here, when the driver of :the mail-cart fell down in a fit, just as he 
was about to start, and died. There was nobody to drive the cart back 
to Higham ; the afternoon was flying on, and the chances were that the 
Layton and Weirford letters would lose the post. So John Ledbitter 
said he would drive it, and he did so, and got the bags to Higham in 
time.” 

‘* He drove to and fro the next day, and for several days,” interposed 
Mr. Walter Grame, who had ane anxious to speak, “ nobody turning 
up, at the pinch, to whom we chose to entrust the bags. So my father, 
in a joke, told Ledbitter he had better keep the place, and by Jupiter ! 
if he didn’t nail it. The chaffing’s not overin Higham yet. Ledbitter 
ean’t walk through the streets but he gets in for it. And serve him 
a oe The fellow can expect nothing else if he chooses to degrade him- 
self to the level of a mail-cart driver.” : 

“It is not the pay he does it for, which is trifling, but he argues that 
idleness is the root of mischief, and this daily occupation keeps him out 
of both,” said Anne Sterling, looking at Mr. Walter Grame. “He 
has only taken it as a temporary thing, while seeking for something 
better.” 

“‘ Ledbitter’s one in a thousand,” exclaimed the bluff voice of Farmer 
Blount, a keen-looking young man, who had just come up from the card- 
room, “ and there ain’t one iz a thousand that would have had the moral 
courage to defy pride and put his shoulder to the wheel as he has done. 
Ain’t it more to his credit to take up with this honest employment, and 
live on the pay while he’s waiting for a place to drop from the clouds, 
than to skulk idle about Higham, and sponge upon his brothers? You 
dandy town bucks may turn up your noses at him for it, Master Grame, 
but he has showed hisself a downright sensible man. What do you 
think, sir ?” added the speaker, abruptly addressing the clergyman. 

“It certainly appears to me that this young Mr. Ledbitter is to be 
commended,” was the reply. “I see no reflection that can be cast upon 
him for driving the mail-cart while he waits for something more suitable 
to his sphere of life.” And Anne Sterling’s cheeks coloured with plea- 
sure as she heard the words. She knew the worth of John Ledbitter : 
perhaps too well. 

“ He'll get on fast,” cried Farmer Blount; “these steady-minded 
chaps are safe to rise in the world. In twenty years’ time from this, if 
John Ledbitter has not won hisself a home and twenty thousand pound 
it’ll surprise me.” 

“T am glad to hear this opinion from you, Mr. Blount, for I think 
you are capable of judging,” observed Mrs. Sterling. ‘ People tell me 
there is an attachment between John Ledbitter and my niece, so that we 
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—if it is to come to anything—should naturally be interested in his 


getting on.” 

“T hope that is quite a mistaken idea, ma’am, and I think it is,” fired 
Mr. Walter Grame. ‘“ You would never suffer Miss Cleeve to throw 
herself away on him! There are others——” 

Mrs. Sterling made a movement for silence, for the quadrille was over, 
aud the two parties in question were approaching. Selina seated her- 
self by her aunt, and the clergyman entered into conversation with Mr. 
Ledbitter. - Presently the music struck up again. 

“ Tt is my turn now, Selina,” whispered Walter Grame. 

She shook her head in an unconcerned manner, as she toyed with a 
spray of heliotrope. “I am engaged to Mr. Ledbitter.” 

‘* That is too bad,” retorted Walter Grame, resentfully. ‘* You danced 
with him the last dance.” 

“And have promised him for this. How unreasonable you are, 
Mr. Walter! I have danced with you—let me think—three times 
already.” 

Mr. Ledbitter turned from the vicar, and, without speaking, took 
Selina’s hand, and placed it within hisarm. But after they moved away, 
he leaned down to whisper to her. There was evidently perfect con- 
fidence between them. 

“I think it is so—that they are attached,” remarked Mrs. Cooper, 
who was watching them. “ | hope their prospects will ‘Oh, goodness ! 
my best black silk gown!” 

“Tt will not hurt, it is only white wine negus. Anne, get a cloth. 
Call Molly,” reiterated Mrs. Sterling. For Mr. Walter Grame’s refresh- 

ment glass and its contents had fallen from his hand on to Mrs. Cooper’s 
ro as it lay on the floor. Anne said nothing then or afterwards, but 
her impression was that it was ¢hrown down, and in passion. The glass 
lay im shivers. 

A few days after this, Higham great market was held, the first in the 
new year. Amongst other farmers who attended it was Mr. Sterling. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, when his business was over, he 
went into the post-office. Mr. Grame and his son were both there, the 
latter sitting down and reading a newspaper. It was not a busy hour. 

“Good day, Mr. Grame,” said the farmer. ‘“ Good-day, Master 
Walter. I have come about that letter. Ido think it must be lost. It 
never was so late before, that I recollect.”’ 

“ What letter ?” inquired Mr. Grame. 

‘Why, that letter—with my fifty pound in it. I don’t expect any 
other. You are sure you have not overlooked it ?” 

“The letter! It went to Layton days ago,” responded Mr. Grame. 
“* Have you not received it ?” 

Farmer Sterling’s eyes opened wide with perplexity, and his mouth 
also. ‘‘ Went to Lay ton days ago!” he uttered, at length, “‘ where is it, 
then ?” 

‘If you have not had it, there must be some mismanagement at, the 
Layton ‘office. But such neglect is unusual with Mr. Marsh.” 

‘Good a mercy! I hope it has never been stole.” 

“Which morning was it the letter came, Walter ?” cried Mr. Grame, 
appealing to his son. ‘ Oh—I remember—the day you and the girls 
c2 
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were going over. It was the very morning of your wife's ball, Mr. 
Sterling.” 

“The morning afore, or the morning after ?” asked the bewildered 
farmer. 

“The same morning, the 6th of January. When Walter and the 
two girls went over in the evening.” 

“‘ Now why didn’t you tell me it was come, Mr. Walter ?” expostulated 
the farmer. 

“T never thought of it,” replied the young man. “ And if I had 
thought of it, it would only have been to suppose you had received it. 
You ought to have had it that afternoon. Had you happened to men- 
tion it, I could have told you it was come.” 

* Now look at that !” groaned the farmer. “ What with the kick-up 
that night, the smoking, and the eating and the drinking, I’m blest if I 
didn’t cast care to the winds, and the letter never came into iny head at 
all. Are you quite sure, Mr. Grame, that it was the very letter ?” 

“T am sure that it was a letter addressed to you, and that it came 
from London. I made the remark to Walter that your letter was come 
at last. I have not the slightest doubt it was the letter.” 

* And you sent it on to Layton ?” 

« Of course I did.” 

“But Anne called in at the post-office yesterday, and old Marsh 
assured her there warn’t nothing o’ the sort arrived for me.” 

“T put it into the Layton bag myself, and secured it myself, as I 
always do,” returned Mr. Grame, “and the bag was never out of my 
ks till I delivered it to John Ledbitter. My son was present and 
saw me put it in.” 

‘7 did,” said Walter. ‘“ When my father exclaimed that your letter 
was come at last, Mr. Sterling, I looked over his shoulder at the address, 
and I saw him drop it into the bag. They must have overlooked it at 
the Layton office.” 

“ Old Marsh is such a careful body,” debated the farmer. 

“ He is,” assented Mr. Grame. “I don’t suppose he ever overlooked 
a letter in his life. Still such a thing may occur. Go to the office as 
soon as you return, Mr. Sterling, and tell him from me that the letter 
went on to Layton.” . 

“ Tt’s a jolly vexatious thing to have all this bother. If that 50/. note’s 
gone, it’s my loss, Selina’s father never wanted to send em through 
the post-office, but I told him I’d run the risk.” 

And perhaps here lay the secret of Farmer Sterling’s anxiety about 
the safe arrival of these Aoeertny-secont he knew that the money’s being 
forwarded in this way, was in defiance of the opinion of everybody. 

The letter never reached Layton—so old Mr. Marsh affirmed, when 
applied to by the farmer. He remembered perfectly the 6th—why it 
was not a week ago—the day he told Ledbitter of the accident to the 
bay mare. No soul but himself touched the letters ; nobody was present 
that day when he opened the bag, and he could swear that the letter for 
Farmer Sterling was not in it. Mr. Marsh’s word was a guarantee in 
er ; he had held the situation two score years, and was perfectly trust- 
worthy. 

So the suspicion fell upon John Ledbitter. Indeed, it may not be too 
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much to say that the guilt was traced home to him. The postmasters 
of Higham and Layton were known, tried public servants, above all sus- 
picion: the one had put the letter in, and secured the bag; the other, 
when he opened the bag, found the letter gone ; and none could or did 
have access to the bag between those times but John Ledbitter. He 
was dismissed from his situation as driver, but, strange to say, he was not 
brought to trial. Farmer Sterling declined to prosecute—he warn’t a 
going into a court o’ justice after keeping out of ’em all his life, not he 
—and no instructions were received on the subject from the government; 
but John Ledbitter’s guilt was as surely brought home to him as it could 
have been by twelve jurymen. Of course he protested his innocence— 
what man, under a similar accusation, does not ?—but his crime was too 
palpable. Neither the letter nor its enclosure could be traced. Mr. 
Cleeve furnished the particulars of the lost note, and it was stopped at 
the London and country banks, handbills describing it were also hung 
up in the different public-houses: but it was not presented for payment, 
and was never heard of. ‘* Saucy Sir must have eat it up with his hay,” 
quoth the joking farmers of Layton, one to another: but if they acci- 
dentally met the gentleman-driver—as they were wont to style John 
Ledbitter—they regarded him with an aspect very different from a 


joking one. 


John Ledbitter never entered Mr. Sterling’s house but once, after the 
committal of the crime, and that was to resign Selina Cleeve; to release 
her from the tacit engagement which existed between them. However, 
he found there was little necessity for his doing it: Selina released her- 
self. He arrived at the Hill House for this purpose at an inopportune 
moment, for his rival—as he certainly aspired to be—was there before 
him. 

It was Sunday, and when the farmer and his family got home from 
church in the morning, they found Walter Grame there, who had ridden 
over from Higham. He received an invitation to remain and partake 
of their roast griskin and apple-pie. Pig-meat, fed at Farmer Sterling’s, 
was not to be despised, neither was apple-pie, made by Anne. After 
dinner, the farmer took his pipe, his wife lay back in her cushioned 
arm-chair on the opposite side of the fire, and while Anne presided 
over the wine—cowslip and port, a bottle of the latter decanted in com- 
pliment to their guest—he watched Selina Cleeve. The conversation 
turned upon John Ledbitter and his crime. 

“TI do not see how he could have accomplished it,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sterling, “unless he stopped the mail-cart, and undid the bag in the 
road.” 

“Well, what was there to prevent him doing so?” responded the 
farmer. 

“ But such a deliberate theft,” repeated Mrs. Sterling. “I can under- 
stand—at least, I think I can—being overtaken by a moment of tempta- 
tion, but a man who could stop his horse in a public road, unlock the a 
and untie the bag for the purpose of robbing it, must be one who would 
stand at no crime of a similar nature.” 

“ Why that’s just what I told him,” cried the farmer, “ when he come 
to me at Higham, a wanting to excuse himself, and make believe he was 
innocent. ‘ What’s gone with the letter and the money,’ I said, ‘if you 
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have not got it?’ And that shut up his mouth ; for all he could bring 
out was, that he wished he knew what had gone with it.” 

“ Ah,” broke in Walter Grame, “ Ledbitter went down amazingly 
with some folks, but I scented the rascalin him. And Higham never 
foticed, till now, the singularity of his having taken to drive a mail- 
cart.” 

The farmer took his pipe from his lips. “ As how, Master Walter ?” 

“ Did any one ever before hear of a gentleman—as Ledbitter may be 
termed—accepting a menial office, only suited to a postboy, under the 

a of keeping himself from idleness ? Trash! It is the opimion in 

igham that the robbery was planned when he took the place.” 

‘“ What, to crib that same identical letter of mine?” gasped the 
farmer, laying his pipe on his knee, while a startled look of dismay rose 
to Anne Sterling’s face. 

“Not yours in particular, Mr. Sterling. But probably yours hap- 

ned to be the first letter that presented itself to my gentleman, as 
ade an enclosure worth the risk.” 

“The villain! the double-faced rascal !” uttered the farmer. ‘“ That’s 
putting the matter—and him too—in a new light.” 

At that moment Molly entered the room with some silver spoons, large 
and small, and shut the door behind her. 

‘It’s him,” she abruptly said, coming up to the table, with a face of 
terror. ‘‘ He says he wants to see Miss Selina.” 

«“ Who ?” demanded everybody, in a breath. 

“That dreadful Ledbitter. He come a sneaking in at the kitchen 
door: not the front way, or you'd have seen him from this winder, but 
right across the fold-yard. I was took all of a heap, and axed if he’d 
walk into the parlour, for I was afeard on him. ‘ No,’ says he, ‘I'll not 

oin. Is Miss Cleeve there ?’ 

“** Yes, she is,’ I said, ‘and missis, and Miss Anne, and master, and 
Mr. Walter Grame ; and Joan’s close at hand, a skimming the cream.’ 
For I thought he should know as I warn’t alone in the place, if he should 
be come to take anything. 

*** Molly,’ says he, quite humbly, ‘go in and ask Miss Cleeve if she 
will step out and speak a word with me.’ So I grabbed up the spoons, 
which, by ill-luck, was a lying on the table, and away I come.” 

Miss Cleeve rose from her chair. 

“ Selina!” said Mrs. Sterling, in a reproving tone. 

“ Aunt,” was her rejoinder, “I have also a word to say to him.” 

‘But my dear! Well, well, just for a minute, if you must. But 
remember, Selina, we cannot again admit Mr. Ledbitter to the house.” 

‘<]’d as lieve admit the public hangman,” roared out the farmer. 

Scarcely had Selina Cleeve left the room, when Walter Grame darted 
after her. He drew her, with the hand of authority, it seemed, into the 
best parlour, the door of which, adjacent to their sitting-room, stood 

n. 
“ MissCleeve ! Selina! you will never accord an interview to this 
man ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ For the last time.” 

“Good Heavens, what infatuation! Don’t you believe in his guilt ?” 
‘« It is impossible to disbelieve it,” she murmured, looking wretchedly 
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ill, and also wretchedly cross. “But upon the terms we were, a last 
interview, a final understanding, is necessary.” 

‘“‘ What terms ?” he savagely uttered. “ It cannot be that you were 
engaged to him !” 

“ Not engaged. But-——” 

“ But what ? ‘Trust me as a friend, Selina.” 

“ Had it not been for this, had Ledbitter remained what he ought, we 
should have been.” 

“I am grieved to hear it. It is a lucky escape for you.” 

“Oh and it is this which makes me so angry,” she bitterly exclaimed. 
«‘ Why did he monopolise my society, seek to make me like him, when he 
knew himself to bea base, bad man. 1, who might have chosen from all 
the world! Let me go, Mr. Grame: I shall be more myself when this 
is over,” 

“You can have nothing to say to him, now, but what may be said 
through a third party,” he persisted, still holding her. “Suffer me to see 
him for you.” ~ 

‘‘ Nonsense,” she peevishly answered. ‘“ You cannot say what I have 
to say.” 

She broke from him, and walked, with a hasty step, along the passage. 
He did not dare to follow her, but, to judge by his looks, he would have 
liked it, and to have boxed her ears as well. The two servants were 
whispering in the kitchen, but Selina could see no signs of Mr. Ledbitter. 
Moliy pointed with her finger towards the door of the best kitchen, and 
Sejina went in. 

Standing in the middle of the cold, ecomfortless room, his eyes fixed on 
the entrance, as if waiting for her, was John Ledbitter. She walked up, 
and confronted him without speaking, her action and countenance ex~- 
pressing both anger and scorn. 

“I see,” began Mr. Ledbitter, as he looked at her. ‘I need not have 
“one from Higham to do my errand this afternoon. It has been done 

or me.” 

“‘T feel it cold in this room,” said Selina, glancing round, and striving, 
pretty successfully, to hide the agitation she really felt under a show of 
indifference. ‘Be so good as to tell me your business—that I may 
return to the fire.” 

‘‘ My business was, partly to see how this accusation had affected 
you towards me: I see it too plainly now. Had it been otherwise——” 

He stopped: either from emotion, or from a loss how to express him- 
self. But she stood as still as a post, and did not help him on. 

“* Then I have only to say farewell,” he resumed, “ and to thank you 
for the many happy hours we have spent together. I came to say some- 
thing else, but no matter: I see now it would be useless.” 

“And I beg,” she said, raising herself up, “that you will forget 
those hours you speak of, and which I sball never reflect on but with a 
sense of degradation. I blush—I blush,” she vehemently repeated, “to 
think that the world may point to me, as I pass through the streets, and 
say, ‘ There goes she who was engaged to the felon, John Ledbitter!’ I 
pray that I may never see your face again.” 

‘You never shall—by my seeking. Should I ever hold converse with 
you again, willingly, it will be under different auspices.” 
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He quitted the room, stalked through the kitchen, and across the 
fold-yard into the side-lane, his breast heaving with passionate anger, 
for she had aroused all the lion within him, Molly and the dairymaid 

their noses against the kitchen window, and stared after him till 

was beyond view, like they might have stared had some extraordi- 

nary foreign animal been on exhibition there, and with quite as much 

ity. Whilst Selina Cleeve, repelling some softer emotions, which 

seemed inclined to make themselves felt within her, strove to shake John 

Ledbitter out of her thoughts, and to say to herself, as she returned to 
the sitting-room, that she had shaken him out of them for ever. 


Il, 


THE years passed on, nearly two, and the postmaster at Higham was 
stricken with mortal illness. His disease was a lingering one, lasting 
over several months, during which he was confined to his bed, and his 
son managed the business. One evening, just before his death, Walter 
was sitting in the room, when the old man suddenly addressed him. 

‘“‘ Walter,” he said, “I shall soon be gone, | after that they will 
make you postmaster. Be steady, punctual, diligent in your daily busi- 
ness, as I trust I have been; be just and merciful in your dealings with 
your fellow-men, as I have striven to be; be more urgent than I have 
ever been in serving your Maker, for there the very best of us fall short. 
You have been a dutiful son to me, a good son, and I pray that, in 
return, your children, in your old age, may be such to you.” 

Mr. Walter fidgeted uneasily in his chair. 

“ There is one only thing in business matters which causes me regret 
for the past,” resumed Mr. Grame—“ that the particulars connected with 
John Ledbitter’s theft should never have come to light. It is a weight 
on my conscience, having suffered him to assume a post for which his 
position unfitted him. If he sought it with the intention of doing 
wrong, my having refused him the situation would have removed the 
temptation from his way.” 

“You need not worry yourself over such a‘crotchet as that, father,” 
responded the younger man. ‘ A fellow bent upon crime, as Ledbitter 
must have been, if he does not find opportunity in one way, will seek it 
in another, If there’s anything to be regretted in the matter it is the 
not having brought him to punishment: he ought to have been made 
stand his trial, aud despatched out of the country. The thing would 
have been done with then, and have gone out of men’s minds.” 

** He has had his punishment,” replied Mr. Grame. ‘ Abandoned by 
his relations, scorned by his friends, shunned by all good men, and driven 
to get his living in the fields, as a day labourer! Many a man would 
have sunk under it.”’ 

‘I cannot think why the fool stops in Highamshire. If he would be 
off to a distant part, whether county or kingdom, where his crime was 
unknown, he might get up in the world again.” 

‘No harsh names, Walter,” interrupted the father; “ John Ledbitter 
did not offend against you. Leave him to the stings of his own con- 
science.” 


Mr. Walter Grame muttered something which did not reach the sick- 
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bed, and quitted the room. It was irksome to him to remain in it long, 
He was absent about an hour, and, during this period, Mr. Grame 
dropped asleep and dreamt a very vivid dream, So vivid, that, in the 
first moments of waking up, he could not be persuaded but it was reality. 
The colouring his thoughts had taken was no doubt imparted by the 

revious conversation. He dreamt that John Ledbitter was innocent: 

e did not see or understand how, but in his sleep he felt the most 
solemn conviction that the fact was so. 

“ Walter, Walter,” he gasped forth, after his confused relation of it, 
“when his innocence is brought to light, do you try and make it up to 
him. J would, if I were alive.” 

“ When his innocence—what do you mean, sir? You must be asleep 
still. A dream is but a dream.” 

“ Well—if it comes to light, if it shall be proved that he is an injured 
man, do you endeavour to compensate him for the injustice that has been 
heaped on his head. J¢ is a charge I leave you.” 

“The old man is wandering,” whispered Mr. Walter to the nurse, 
who was then present: and it was through her that this dream of the 
postmaster’s got talked of in Higham, though not for long afterwards. 
“ Let me give you your composing draught, sir.” 


Il. 


A GOODLY company were wending their way to Layton church, for the 
fairest flower in Layton parish was that day to be taken out of it. A 
stranger, who happened to be passing through Layton, stepped into the 
church with the crowd. 

‘“‘ She is a handsome bride,” he observed to a farmer, who stood in the 
porch, looking in. It was Farmer Blount. 

** Ay, she be that. Some of our younkers have been mad after her 
this three or four year, but Master Grame have walked off with her at 
last. He ain’t bad-looking neither, for a man.” 

*¢ Extremely handsome, I think. Who is he?”’ 

“ The postmaster of Higham; as his father was afore him, The old 
man died a year ago, and left a goodish bit of property behind him, but 
it turned out that Master Walter there had anticipated his share, and 
how he kept his creditors quiet till the old one went off, was a matter of 
wonder. But he has sowed his wild oats now, they say, and unless he 
had, I take it Miss Cleeve would have seen him further afore she’d mar- 
ried him. She’s well off, for her father’s dead also, and there’s fifteen 
hundred pound told down with her this day.” 

* He’s a lucky dog.” 

“ It’s sheer luck with him, for he warn’t her first fancy. Young Led- 
bitter courted her at one time, and she was mighty fond of him. But 
he run his head into trouble—robbed the Layton mail-bag. Of course, 
no decent young woman could stand that, though he slipped out of a 
prosecution. Since then he has been starving about the county, thank- 
ful to any farmer who would give him a day’s work, He’s on my grounds 
now.” 

The stranger gave a low whistle, forgetting he was in the porch of a 
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church. “Is it not hazardous to employ a thief, even as an out-door 
labourer ?” 

“Well, you see, the Ledbitters was so much respected in the county, 
he and all, till this came to light, so that folks can’t help feeling for him, 
for the sake o’ the family. There never was a breath known again him 
afore, and nothing has come out again him since: a likelier, steadier 
fellow than he was, I’d never wish to set eyes on. But, law bless ye, 
sir, he have got his treadmill upon him, if any one ever had, for there 
ain’t a mad dog in the parish as is shied at more than he.” 

The stranger nudged the speaker, for the bridal party were returning 
from the altar. Mr. Walter Grame and his bride, no longer Selina 
Cleeve, walked first, next came Anne Sterling with her father, and 
several friends followed. The two young ladies were dressed alike, im 
lavender silk, the bride wearing orange-blossoms in her white bonnet ; 
Anne, lilies of the valley. They brushed the stranger as | walked 
through the porch, so that he—to use his own expression—had a good 
stare at them. 

*She’s a regular beauty,” he remarked to Farmer Blount, “ but for 
my choice give me the one that follows her, the bridesmaid. The first 
has got a temper of her own, or I never read an eye yet; the last has 
goodness written on her face.” Farmer Blount grunted forth an in- 
audible reply. None were more aware of Anne Sterling’s goodness than 
he: he had proposed to her in secret the night of the ball, three years 
before, and she had refused him. 

But another person was also looking on the bridal party; a man in a 
smock-frock ; looking through a gap in the hedge, from an obscure 
corner of the churchyard. It was John Ledbitter. Oh, what a position 
was this unfortunate man’s! Guilt does, indeed, bring its own punish- 
ment—as all Layton, and Higham too, had repeated, with reference to 
him, hundreds of times. Hunted down by his own class in life, con- 
demned to labour for common sustenance with the hinds who tilled the 
ground—for in any more responsible situation, in an office, or where 
money would have passed through his hands, none would trust him— 
there he stood, a marked man, watching her, whom he had once so pas- 
sionately loved, led forth, the bride of another. A bitter curse rose in 
his heart on that hour when he had first ascended the mail-cart to drive 
it to Higham, and with a wild cry, which startled the air, and seemed 
to be wrung from the very depths of his spirits, he leaped the stile at the 
rear of the churchyard, and rushed back to his labour in the fields. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


I, 


INTRODUCTION, 


From a miserable sheet of flimsy paper, blotted with coarse letter- 
press, describmg some fabulous event or retailing some more than 
doubtful story : or, now a mass of slavish panegyric, now of violent and 
undiscriminating abuse, issued stealthily, read under the breath, circu- 
lated from hand to hand unseen, we all know that our modu news- 
papers have sprung. But the change has been the work of more than 
two centuries. Dependent as it was on the progress of public enlighten- 
ment, of government liberality, of general liberty and knowledge ; 
checked by the indifference of a people or the caprices of a party; sup- 
pressed by a king, persecuted by a parliament, harassed by a licenser, 
burnt by a hangman, and trampled by a mob, the newspaper has been 
slow in climbing to its present height. It surely must be worth while 
to glance back at the marks it has left in its steady though gradual 
ascent : to review the growth of the Giant which now awes potentates, 
and it may scarcely be too much to say, rules the destinies of the world. 


‘May we not linger with advantage over the history of the struggles of 


its birth, the convulsions of its infancy ? Or do we owe so little to our 
free press—at once our censor and our champion—that these matters 
are of no moment to us? Of no moment may they be to the merchant 
who makes use of the daily sheet to guide him in his purchases or sales, 
to the fashionable lady who ‘consults it for the latest scandal of Bel, vravia, 
to the shopkeeper who advertises his wares, or the honest yeoman who 
reads it for the sake of its “ accidents and offences ;” but thinking minds 
have perhaps wondered why the scattered facts which are known of its 
early history have never been woven together, and heartily wished they 
had been. 

Much that was before known, and many facts which lay hidden in the 
depths of our dark and unfathomable public records in their dusty and 
inaccessible storehouses—apparently kept there to fill the stomachs of 
rats and puzzle the brains of catalogue makers—were thrown together 
by the late Mr. Knight Hunt in his “ Fourth Estate.” We say “ thrown 
together,” for Mr. Hunt candidly admits that he had had but few oppor- 
tunities of collecting the facts necessary for a history of journalism, and 
therefore modestly calls his book “ Contributions towards a History of 
Newspapers.” 

This, published in the year 1850, was the first attempt at anything 
like “a bringing together, in a distinct and tangible form, a number of 
previously scattered dates and passages illustrative of the history of the 
newspaper press. An article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ’ con- 
taining the stereotyped falsehood as to its first appearance in England; 
a few papers in Chambers’s Journal, in 1834,—about the best on the sub- 
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ject; discursive articles, treating more of the importance of the present 


than the history of the past newspaper, in the Edinburgh and in the 
British and Foreign Quarterly Review, in 1837; and a wretched 
pamphlet, called “The Periodical Press of Great Britain; or, an In- 
quiry into the State of the Public Journals,” published in 1809, com- 
— the printed history of the English newspaper, although incidental 
ut much more important notices of it occur in Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” Chalmers’s “ Life of Ruddiman,” Timperley’s ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia of Literary and Typographical Anecdote,” and a Paper, read by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds before the Statistical Society of London. “ The 
Public Press” and “ News’’ have formed the subjects of several popular 
lectures, none of which have passed into print, but we believe the most 
comprehensive were those before the Salisbury Mechanics’ Institute, 
delivered in 1836, by J. Hearn, Esq., editor of the Salisbury and 
Wiltshire Herald; betore the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution (two lectures), July 27, 1840, by G. F. Richardson, Esq., F.G.S. ; 
and before the Leeds Philosophical Society, January 2, 1855, by C. 
Kemplay, Esq. 

Mr. Hunt might therefore well feel anxious to do something towards 
recording the history of a profession to which he belonged, and such 
time as. his editorial duties and his health allowed he devoted to this 
labour of love. But “half-hours that could be filched from heavier 
duties,” “before, or between, or after, real work,” will not suffice to 
record the history of an institution so vast ; they were all he could afford 
to the subject, and those half-hours he has well employed. 

We had been long expecting that the subject would be taken up, and 
had resolved to place at the disposal of the person who might venture 
upon it a collection of notes and particulars which had occupied us some 
years in getting together, when Mr. Hunt sent his two volumes into the 
world. At once perceiving that from the very nature of the work 
much that was related by that gentleman would have to be repeated in 
any other book upon the same subject, we had consigned our gleanings 
to oblivion, till a recent article in one of the Reviews, calling for further 
details of newspaper history, induced us to polish them up and see what 
we could make of them. If we hope to contribute a few facts and fill 
up a few outlines, to trace more regularly, and perhaps in more detail, 
the ground that has been so little traversed, we shall endeavour to avoid, 
as far as we can do it without injustice to our subject, the wider field 
which Mr. Hunt has taken in his second title, “The Liberty of the 
Press,” generally. ‘'The Newspaper” is our text, and about it alone 
we wish to write; Political Pamphlets at one time, and Philosophical 
Essays at another, took so many of its features, that we shall have to 
touch upon them both, but we shall have done with them as soon as 
possible, and return to our subject “ pure and simple.” 

And a great subject it is! of which men of all opinions have agreed 
in one: that ‘its liberties and the liberties of the people must stand or 
fall together,” as Hume was the first to declare; of which Erskine 
said, “ Its freedom has alone made our government what it is, and can 
alone preserve it ;” of which Burke said that, “a part of the reading of 
all, the whole of the reading of the far greater number, it is a more 
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important instrument than is generally imagined.” “ It is,” thunders 
Junius (and he charges us to instil it into our children’s minds)—“ it is 
the palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an English- 
man!” That “knowledge is diffused among our people by it,” as 
Johnson emphasised ; that ‘it is the read of freedom, a watchful 
guardian, capable of uniting the weak against the encroachments of 
power,” as Goldsmith thought; that “it secures that publicity to the 
administration of the laws which is the main source of its purity and 
wisdom,” as Mansfield observed; that ‘it pervades and fr and 
perhaps, in the last resort, nearly governs the whole of the government 
of England,” as Canning declared; that, “through its assistance, a 
whole nation, as it were, holds council and deliberates,” as De Lolme has 
written: such is what has been thought of the newspaper press by great 
and learned men, some of whom it had handled roughly too. 

A great subject indeed! ‘Give me but the liberty of the press,” said 
Sheridan, “and I will give to the minister a venal house of peers—I will 
give him a corrupt and servile house of commons—lI will give him the 
full sway of the patronage of office—I will give him the whole host of 
ministerial influence—I will give him all the power that place can confer 
upon him to purchase up submission and overawe resistance, and yet, 
armed with the liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed—I will attack the mighty fabric he has reared with that mightier 
engine—I will shake down from its height corruption, and bury it 
amidst the ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter!” Such (who can 
deny it?) is the tremendous power of the press of the present day. The 
picture was perhaps a little overcharged as applied to its influence in the 
time of Sheridan. 

“ Great is journalism,” cries Carlyle ; “is not every able editor a ruler 
of the world, being a persuader of it?” ‘“ It is the newspaper,” says 
Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘which gives to liberty its practical life, its constant 
observation, its perpetual vigilance, its unrelaxing activity. It is the 
daily and sleepless watchman that reports to you every danger which 
menaces the institutions of your country, and its interests at home and 
abroad. It informs legislation of public opinion, and it informs the 
people of the acts of legislation : thus keeping up that constant sympathy, 
that good understanding between people and legislators which conduces 
to the maintenance of order, and prevents the stern necessity for revolu- 
tion.” A testimony to its importance is even wrung from the judges, 
who sit in jealous watchfulness of its licence: “I am willing to acknow- 
ledge, in the most ample terms, the information, the instruction, and the 
amusement derived from the public press,’ says Lord Lyndhurst, 
cautiously ; but Lord Brougham speaks out more honestly: ‘ There is 
nothing to fear,” says his lordship, “ from open public discussion—from 
that press which enables us to speak as we think.” 

Hallam comes forward to bear a less cquivocal testimony: ‘ For 
almost all that keeps up in us permanently and effectually the spirit of 
regard to liberty and the public good, we must look to the unshackled 
and independent energies of the press.” ‘‘ Freedom of discussion is our 
birthright,” cried Sir Francis Burdett, ‘‘and by the dissemination of 
truth alone, through the medium of a free press, can we hope to attain or 
preserve our liberty.” Bishop Horne says, ‘“ A newspaper is the history 
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of that world in which we now live, and with it we are more concerned 
than with days which have passed away and exist only in remembrance.” 
More concise is Benjamin Constant, “ The press is mistress of intelli- 
gence, and intelligence is mistress of the world !” 

It is quite impossible for foreigners to understand our press: they 
have nothing like it. Napoleon, however, must have mastered the idea, 
if, indeed, he said, “ A journalist is a giver of advice, a regent of sove- 
reigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a hundred thousand bayonets.” Such a remark could scarcely have 
applied to the newspapers of the Empire. De Tocqueville’s is more 
general, and would do for the press all over the world: “ The newspaper 
is the only instrument by which the same thought can be dropped into a 
thousand minds at the same moment.” 

Of this mighty Mind-Engine—of this tremendous Moral Power, let us 
attempt to write the history ; if but one half of what has been said of it 
were true, it should have had chroniclers innumerable, for where could a 
grander theme be found? Such an institution should be worth tracing 
from its earliest germ—from that origin and through that growth, of 
which an Edinburgh Reviewer has eloquently said : 

“In common with everything of signal strength, journalism is a 
plant of slow and gradual growth. . . . . Of far more modern date than 
the other estates of the realm, the fourth estate has overshadowed and 
surpassed them all. It has created the want which it supplies. It has 
obtained paramount influence and authority, partly by assuming them, 
but still more by deserving them. Of all puissances in the political 
world, it is at once the mightiest, the most irresponsible, the best ad- 
ministered, and the least misused. And, taken in its history, position, 
and relations, it is unquestionably the most grave, noticeable, formidable 
phenomenon—the greatest ract of our times.” 


II. 


The earliest Newspapers—The Acta Diurna of the Romans—The “ Gazzettas” of 
Venice—Written News—News Correspondents—The First Execution of a 
News Writer—Derivation of the word “ Newes.” 

In inquiring into the rise and progress of the British newspaper press, 
it will be necessary to look into the annals of another country for the 
original from which the art of collecting and publishing, aud comment- 
ing on intelligence, was copied—even without regard to its probable 
existence in remote ages. It would doubtless be flattering to our na- 
tional pride to acknowledge, as of our own creation, such a noble iustitu- 
tion as the public press has become ; so indigenous as it would appear, at 
a first glance, to our soil, and congenial, in its stateliness and indepen- 
dence, to the feelings by which Englishmen are governed—so warmly 
as it has nursed and fostered all that, as a nation, we have to be proud 
of—so bravely as it has battled, and so nobly as it has suffered in the 
cause of our rights and liberties—so vigorously and successfully as it has 
fought against tyranny on the one hand and anarchy on the other—so 
zealously as it has assisted improvement and diffused knowledge—and so 
instrumental as it has been in giving weight and influence to the British 
name abroad,—we say our national pride would be flattered by claiming 
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it as an idea springing out of those noble principles in which we trace the 
germs of the other institutions belonging to a free and enlightened 
people which we enjoy. 

But if we are denied this proud boast, we may take pleasure in noticin 
how this foreign blossom has flourished on our soil—how it has pace | 
into a far wider sphere of usefulness and importance than any other nation 
has been able to nurse or train it to—and in contrasting its state of majesty 
here with its weakly condition even in the countries where it was first 
sown ; seeming to show that there is something in our constitution which 
favours the dissemination of public opinion, without the free power of 
expressing which a newspaper can be looked upon with little reverence, 
and would not deserve as many words as we may, perhaps, occupy sheets 
in recording its history. We must remember that only nominally was 
the first newspaper published in a foreign land: the press as it now is, 
and as only we could be proud of it—rTHE FREE PRESS OF ENGLAND— 
is peculiarly our own. 

Publications answering to some extent the purposes of newspapers 
would appear to have been not entirely unknown in the remote ages. 
The Romans had their daily reports of public occurrences, called Acta 
Diurna, spoken of by Seneca. Suetonius and Tacitus also allude to the 
Acta Diurna, but more, it would seem, in the sense of journals of the 
proceedings of the municipal councils, as Zalia diurnis urbis actis 
mandare (Tacitus). Dr. Johnson gives a few specimens of these news 
sheets in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1740, which contain short 
announcements of a much more familiar kind than we are in the habit 
of associating with the idea of ancient Rome. Thus we have reports of 
an assault case before the magistrates—of a brawl at the Hog-in-Armour 
Tavern, in Banker’s-street—of a thunderstorm—of a fire on Mount 
Coelius—of the funeral of Marcia—and other every-day occurrences, which 
curiously remind us that the Romans were but men ; and that Marcus 
Fuscus and Lucius Albus were brought up to the police court for being 
drunk and disorderly, and that Titus Lanius was fined for giving short 
weight. These Acta Diurna were issued “ by authority’ of the go- 
verument, both of the republic and of the empire, and were posted in 
two or three of the most frequented parts for the perusal of the citizens. 
The writers (actwarti) seem even to have been possessed of some system 
of reporting speeches; for their papers contained, for a short time, the 
proceedings of the senate, the pleadings in the courts of law, &e. After 
the death of Julius Cesar, the privilege of publishing the former was 
withdrawn ; and the only confirmation of the latter belief occurs in the 
letter of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, in which he calls his attention to 
a cause in which he had been engaged, ‘ which cannot have escaped you, 
since it is in the public registers,” which, after all, may have been but 
the archives of the court in which it was heard by the consuls, although 
he would then, one would think, not have been so sure that Tacitus 
would have read them. 
® Be this as it may, there remains much obscurity as to the actual cha- 
racter of these publications. Mr. Hunt protests against their being 
considered as at all allied to the subject, or bearing any relationship to 
the newspaper; but we would respectfully suggest that in all essential 
points they make good a claim to be regarded as newspapers, if periodical 
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publication and the promulgation of news are, as we take them to be, 
the essential points of difference between newspapers and proclamations, 
or pamphlets. The objection that they were in manuscript is rather 
puerile—* Rome had neither types nor presses!” But types and presses 
do not constitute a newspaper; and we might as well argue that Lloyd's 
Evening Post of the last century was not a newspaper because it had 
only four pages instead of eight. 

During the sanguinary reigns of Casar’s successors, the publication 
was lost to the Romans, and nothing of the kind seems to have been 
revived. We must confess our own opinion, that it was never of much 
importance, or we should have had more frequent mention of it; for 
what writer of the present day fills a volume without once alluding to the 
newspapers? But we may be pardoned for indulging a pleasant fancy, 
and conceiving the possibility of the publications, such as they were, 
having been introduced into Britain, and perhaps a similar system of 
promulgating news adopted, during its occupation by the Romans. 

Italy—whatever may have been the real character of the Acta Diurna 
—can still claim to have been the birthplace of journalism; and the 
city, whose glories again illuminated her peninsula, may be left to dis- 
pute with Rome the honour of calling into existence the first public 
newspaper. ‘The first modern sheet of news,” according to Chalmers, 
made its appearance in Venice, in or about the year 1536, for the purpose 
of enlightening the Venetians on the progress of the war with Turkey. 
It was in manuscript, written in a legible hand, and read aloud at par- 
ticular stations, but only appeared once a month. In the Maggliabecchi 
Library, at Florence, thirty volumes of this journal, all in MS., are still 
preserved ; and it was not until the close of the sixteenth century that 
this inconvenient arrangement was abandoned, and the printing-press 
substituted for the pen.* 

But insignificant as was the Gazzetta of Venice in the respects of size 
and influence, and even of information, its name is perpetuated in almost 
every country to the present day, in the title which obtains most among 
newspapers of all nations, Gazetle. The name was derived, according 
to some, from the Latin word gaza, a treasury or store; according to 
others, from the Italian gazza or gazzara, a magpie or chatterer; but, 
with more probability, on the authority of several writers, from the name 
of a coin, gazzetta (the value of which was between a farthing and a half- 
penny of our money), now out of circulation, which was the price of the 
paper, or the fee formerly paid for the reading of the sheet in manuscript. 
Blount’s Glossographia, early in the seventeenth century, gives the fol- 
lowing definitions to the word : 

“ GazzeTTa.—A certain Venetian coin, scarce worth one farthing ; 
also a bill of news, or short relation of the occurrences of the time, 
printed most commonly at Venice, and thence dispersed every month into 
most parts of Christendom.” 

It had now evidently assumed a more general character, and must have 
extended its information, as the news of Venice alone would scarcely have 
interested sufficiently ‘‘ most parts of Christendom.” 
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* The earliest of these papers contained in the British Museum is dated 1570, 
and is at that time printed. 
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These again Mr. Hunt rather fastidiously, we think, repudiates as 
newspapers, on the plea that “they were not published for circulation,” 
but the above extract from Blount, which he could not have seen, shows 
that they were very widely circulated. 

It was due to these progenitors of an extensive and honourable tribe 
to enter concisely into their history—in fact, that of the British press 
would not have been complete without a glance at the parent stem from 
which it sprang; but we shall not stop further to trace the progress 
of the newspaper press in other countries, but come at once to the period 
when it took root in our own. 

When the spread of knowledge had made people interested in and 
inquisitive about public events, intelligence was circulated in a manner 
that still excluded the general ner from participating in it, and made 
it a luxury attainable only by the rich. The classes who were beginning 
to dismiss the jester from their establishments, were taking on the news 
correspondent ; the minds of the nobility and landed gentry had ascended 
a step higher, but the masses were still groping down below in the dark. 
Probably the extreme rigour with which the powers of the Star Chamber 
were exercised, and the great restrictions with which the progress of 
printing was fettered during the reign of Elizabeth, prevented anything 
in the shape of pamphlets of news being made public, for we find that 
but littie of the kind appeared in her reign ; but there was a profession 
of “news writers,” or correspondents, who collected such scraps of 
information as they could from various sources, and for a subscription of 
three or four pounds per annum sent them —_ post-day to their 
employers in the country. Communications somewhat of this sort are 
preserved in Fenn’s Letters, giving the particulars of events during the 
wars of the Roses. 

A curious entry in the family accounts of the house of Clifford, of 
Yorkshire, is quoted by Whitaker, in his “ History of Craven,” from 
which it would appear that the calling of news writer was not considered 
dishonourable : 

‘To Captain Robinson, by my lord’s commands, for writing letters of 
news to his lordship, for half a year, five pounds.” 

That the news was not always to be depended upon, is insinuated in 
Florio’s “ Second Frutes” (1591): 

“ T.—These be newes caste abroade to feede the common sorte. I doo 
not believe them. 

“C.—Yea; but they are written to verie worshipful marchants. 

“‘'T,.—By so much the lesse do I believe them. Doo not you know 
that everie yeare such newes are spreade abroade ? 

“C.—I am almost of your minde, for I seldome see these written 
reports prove true. 

“« T,—Prognostications, newes, devices, and letters from forraine coun- 
tries, good Master Cesar, are but used as confections, to feed the common 
people withal. 

“C.—A man must give no more credite to Exchange and Powle’s 
newes than to fugitives’ promises and plaiers’ fables.” 

This profession of “ news sonbengundons appears to have continued in 
existence as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, although 
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no doubt fallen into great disrepute, for the prospectus of the Evening 
Post, which appeared on September 6th, 1709, thus alludes to it : 

“There must be 3/. or 4/. per annum paid by those gentlemen who 
are out of town for written news, which is so far generally from having 
any probability of matter of fact in it, that it is generally stuffed up 
with a ‘we hear,’ &c., or ‘an eminent Jew merchant has received a letter,’ 
&c., being nothing more than a downright fiction.” 

These correspondents had been a whole century going to the wall. The 
swaggering gossipper about the court had given up the trade to the? dis- 
banded captain, who, having served abroad, was presumed to know the 
movements of the armies. With peace the captaim’s prestige was gone, 
and the decidedly shabby gentleman, who haunted the chief places of 
public talk, Westminster Hall, Saint Paul’s, and the Exchange, earned a 
precarious living by collecting news for his country subscribers, and was 
the person so kindly favoured with perusals of the letters of the mytho- 
logical “eminent Jew merchant.” The printing-press had already 
pushed them out of its way, and they were soon glad to go into its 
service, and to feed its iron jaws with matter for digestion at the rate of 
a penny a line. Or worse, if there were many Captain Rockinghams 
among them, who, as Gifford informs us in his Notes to Ben Jonson, is 
introduced in a curious poem called the “‘ Great Assizes,” as a news corre- 
spondent, “whose occupation was invaded by a swarm of ‘ paper 
wasters,’ &c., 

Who weekly uttered such a mass of lies 
Under the specious name of novelties, 


that the captain found his trade overrun, and was obliged to betake 
himself to ‘ plucking tame pigeons’ (tricking) for a livelihood.” 

In Fletcher's “Fair Maid of the Inn” we have a glimpse of another 
of these captain correspondents, who “ writ a full hand gallop and wasted 
more harmless paper than ever did laxative physic.”’ 

One Rowland White, “the postmaster, a notable busy man,” “ con- 
stantly writ over to Sir Robert Sydney, at Flushing, the news and in- 
trigues of the court,” for which he (Sydney) “allowed him a salary,” 
according to Collins (‘‘ Memorials of State”), quoted by Mr. Hunt ; but, if 
we are to search out all such correspondents, and consider them as pro- 
fessional writers of news, there is no writer of an ordinary letter of the 
times whom we should not regard as one of our early journalists. All 
letters, especially in times of agitation or trouble, would be written to 
convey news ; and we even doubt whether Edward Coleman, the victim 
of Titus Oates, was sufficiently a professional news writer to require 
mention ; however, as he was a martyr in the cause—perhaps the first 
who was hanged for writing a letter of news—we will glance at him as 
he goes along on his hurdle to Tyburn, forsworn by Oates, assailed by 
Jeffreys, and judged by Scroggs—a worthy trio to make the first declara- 
tion of war against the circulation of intelligence—for such was his offence 
after all. It matters not that his intelligence was false, his zeal indiscreet, 
his principles criminal, it was for circulating his news letters, not for 
writing them, that he was charged with high treason. 

Descended from a good family in Suffolk, Coleman had raised himself 
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to the office of secretary to the Duke of York ; but Roger North, in his 
Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, informs us that, going the northern cir- 
cuit, “as his lordship passed along, divers gentlemen showed him circular 
news letters that came to them;” “and upon his lordship’s inquiry, he 
was told that they came from Mr. Coleman, the Duke of York’s seere- 
tary. His lordship, on his return, made a representation to the king of 
this news letter from such a person, and the ill consequences of it. Where- 
upon Mr. Coleman was turned out of the duke’s service, but never 
blamed, for he was afterwards made the Duchess of York’s secretary.” 

Still suspicion had pointed at him, and Oates made the most of it. 
Coleman was condemned to death, and he died accordingly, abandoned in 
his extremity by the promise-breaking master he had served, and hooted 
by a mob which did not know his offence. Two centuries, saving a score 
of years, have rolled up their mists between him and us, and we have but 
an imperfect view of the first martyr of journalism; but there appears to 
have been but little to admire in his character beyond his fidelity to the 
cause of the gloomy bigots to whom he gave up his life. 

In the reigns of Charles and James these “ newes books” still strug- 
gled against the printed sheets of news. Pepys in his Diary twice alludes 
to them, but without comment. And here we may pause to remark upon 
the great flights which certain learned gentlemen have lately taken in 
search of the derivation of this same word “‘newes.” Soaring high above 
what would appear to us poor benighted mortals as the root from which 
it sprang—the plain English adjective new—they have fought fiercely 
to assign to it all sorts of sources: from the French, from the Norman, 
from the German, the Dutch, the Teutonic, and the Flemish, Nay, one 
suggests the possibility of its coming from the Greek vous, the understand- 
ing, and another from the English word noise! Still more ridiculous is 
the origin assigned to it by most of the small encyclopedists from the 


letters se. having stood on the heading of the earliest newspapers to 


indicate that the intelligence they contained was collected from all points 
of the compass! This hypothesis, started, we believe, in the Huropean 
Magazine in 1747, and clung to even by Mr. Haydn in his “ Dictionary 
of Dates,” was very pretty and ingenious, and might have been accepted 
as correct but for two very troublesome facts—that, despite the assertion, 
no newspapers are known with the pretended heading, and that the earliest 
spelling of the word was newrs, which would give us five cardinal points 
instead of four. This superficial statement, uttered gravely in 1850, may 
be traced to the “ Wit’s Recreations,” where it is suggested playfully as 
long ago as 1640 : 

When news doth come, if any would discusse 

The letters of the word, resolve it thus : 

News is conveyed by letter, word, or mouth, 

And comes to us from north, east, west, and south. 
In the same year, too, Butter, alluding to the newspapers of the Conti- 
nent, calls them “novels,” which confirms the more rational opinion of 
the derivation of the word. 
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SCENERY OF SINAI AND PALESTINE.* 


Srnar and Palestine have been variously described, some may think 
with almost too much reiteration ; but it was possible, the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley has shown, to view the Holy Land under a new aspect, that of 
its outward appearance—its actual physiognomy—in relation to its his- 
tory and past and present civilisation. ‘The influence of such external 
features on the natural character, on the forms of its poetry, its philo- 
sophy, and its worship, the explanation given by them to particular 
events, the evidence they lend of the truths of sacred history, the illus- 
tration they afford of the scenes of events and their poetical and pro- 
verbial use, are points that have as yet been little touched upon, still less 
fully expounded. The long course of ages has invested the prospects 
oni scenes of the Holy Land with poetical and moral associations, but it 
has not yet been attempted to show the connexion of these with the 
a events of the sacred history. The comparative geographer has 
aboured, from the collection of various data, to establish the identity of 
modern with ancient localities; the biblical archeologist has toiled, not in 
vain, to unravel the politico-religious institutions and the vicissitudes of 
the people; few have thought to stop at the connexion that is to be traced 
between the scenery, the features, and the situation of Sinai and of 
Palestine, on the one hand, and the history of the Israelites on the other. 
Yet, if there be anything in the course of human affairs which brings us 
near to the Divinity which shapes men’s ends, rough hew them as they 
will, which indicates something of the prescience of their future course 
even at its commencement, it is the sight of that framework in which the 
national character is enclosed, by which it is modified, beyond which it 
cannot develop itself. Such a forecast, as every one knows, can be seen 
in the peculiar conformation and climate of Greece. There is, as one of 
the profoundest historians of our day well observes, a satisfaction in 
iiling the soil and breathing the atmosphere of historical persons or 
events, like that which results from familiarity with their actual language 
and with their contemporary chronicles. And this pleasure is increased 
in proportion as the events in question occurred not within perishable or 
perished buildings, but in unchanging scenes of nature: on the Sea of 
Galilee and Mount Olivet, and at the foot of Gerizim, rather than in the 
house of Pilate, or the inn of Bethlehem, or the garden of the Holy 
Sepulchre, even were the localities now shown as such ever so genuine. 

Greek and Italian geography intertwines itself far more closely in 
some respects with the history and religion of the two countries; yet 
when we take the proverbs, the apologues, the types, furnished even by 
Parnassus and Helicon, the Capitol and the Rubicon, they bear no com- 
parison with the appropriateness of the corresponding figures and phrases 
borrowed from Arabian and Syrian topography, even irrespectively of the 
wider diffusion given them by our greater familiarity with the Scriptures. 
The passage of the Red Sea—‘“the wilderness” of life—the “ Rock of 
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* Sinai and Palestine in connexion with ‘their History. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. John Murray. 
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Ages”—Mount Sinai and its terrors—the view from Pisgah—the passage 
of the Jordan, the rock of Zion, and the fountain of Siloa—the lake of 
Gennesareth, with its storms, its waves, and its fishermen, are well-known 
instances in which the local features of the Holy Land have naturally 
become the household imagery of Christendom. 

Greece and Italy have also geographical charms of a high order. But 
they have never provoked a Crusade ; and however bitter may have been 
the disputes of antiquarians about the Acropolis of Athens or the Forum 
of Rome, they have never, as at Bethlehem and Jerusalem, become 
matters of religious controversy—grounds for interpreting old prophecies 
or producing new ones—cases for missions of diplomatists, or for the 
war of so-called civilised nations. 

The historical interest of sacred geography, though belonging in 
various degrees to Mesopotamia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, 
is, like the sacred history itself, concentrated on the Peninsula of Sinai 
and on Palestine. Mr. Stanley does not exaggerate the physical pecu- 
liarities of the former region when he pronounces it to be, geographically 
and geologically speaking, one of the most remarkable districts on the 
face of the earth. It combines the three grand features of earthly 
scenery—the sea, the desert, and the mountains. It occupies also a 

osition central to three countries, distinguished not merely for their 
Listory, but for their geography, amongst all other nations of the world— 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine. And, lastly, it has been the scene of a histor 
as unique as its situation, by which the fate of the three nations which 
surround it, and, through them, the fate of the whole world, has been 
determined : 

Jt is a just remark of Chevalier Bunsen, that Egypt has, properly speaking, 
no history. History was born on that night when Moses led forth his people 
from Goshen. Most fully is this felt as the traveller emerges from the om of 
the Nile, the study of the Egyptian monuments, and finds himself on the broad 
track of the Desert. In those monuments, magnificent and instructive as they 
are, he sees great things, and mighty deeds—the father, the son, and the 
children—the sacrifices, the conquests, the coronations. But there is no begin- 
ning, middle, and end of a moral progress, or even of a mournful decline. In the 
Desert, on the contrary, the moment the green fields of Egypt recede from our 
view, still more when we reach the Red Sea, the further and further we advance 
into the Desert and the mountains, we feel that everything henceforward is con- 
tinuous, that there is a sustained and protracted interest, increasing more and 
more till it reaches its highest point in Palestine, in Jerusalem, in Calvary, and 
in Olivet. And in the Desert of Sinai this interest is enhanced by the fact that 
there it stands alone. Over all the other great scenes of human history— 
Palestine itself, Egypt, Greece, and Italy—successive tides of great recollections 
have rolled, each to a certain extent obliterating the traces of the former. But 
in the Peninsula of Sinai there is nothing to interfere with the effect of that 
single event. The Exodus is the one only stream of history that has passed 
through this wonderful region—a history which has for its background the 
whole magnificence of Egypt, and for its distant horizon the forms, as yet 
unborn, of Judaism, of Mahometanism, of Christianity. 

The Peninsula of Sinai lies between the two gulfs of Suez and of Akaba. 
From them it derives its contact with the sea, and therefore with the 
world ; which is one striking distinction between it and the rest of the 
vast desert of which it forms a part. From hardly any point of the 
Sinaitic range is the view of the sea wholly pa ; its waters, blue 
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with a depth of colour more like that of some of the Swiss lakes than of 

our northern or midland seas, its tides imparting a life to the dead Jand- 

scape ; its white shells which strew the shores, the forests of submarine 

ion, which give the whole sea its Hebrew appellation of the “Sea 

of Weeds,” the trees of coral, whose huge trunks may be seen even on the 

dry land, with the red rocks and red sand which, especially in the Gulf of 

aba, bound its sides, all bring before us the mightier mass of the Red, 

or Erythrean Ocean, the coral strands of the Indian Archipelago, of 

re these two gulfs, with their peculiar products, are the northern off- 
shoots : 


The es itself has been the scene of but one cycle of human events. 
But it has through its two watery boundaries been encircled with two tides of 
history, which must not be forgotten in the associations which give it a foremost 

lace in the geography and history of the world; two tides, never flowing 
logether, one falling as the other rose, but imparting to each of the two barren 
valleys through which they flow a life and activity hardly less than that which 
has so long animated the valley of the Nile. The two great limes of Indian 
traflic have alternately passed up the eastern and the western gulf; and though 
unconnected with the greater events of the Peninsula of Sinai, the commerce of 
Alexandria and the communications of England with India, which now pass 
down the Gulf of Suez, are not without interest, as giving a lively image of the 
ancient importance of the twin Gulf of Akaba. That gulf, now wholly deserted, 
was, in the times of the Jewish monarchy, the great thoroughfare of the fleets 
of Solomon and Jehoshaphat, and the only point in the second period of their 
history which brought the Israelites into connexion with the scenes oi the 
earliest wanderings of their nation. 


Such are the western and eastern boundaries of this mountain tract ; 
striking to the eye of the geographer, as the two parallels to that narrow 
Egyptian land from which the Israelites came forth; important to the 
historian, as the two links of Europe and Asia with the great ocean of 
the south, as the two points of contact between the Jewish people and 
the civilisation of the ancient world. From the summit of Mount St. 
Catherine, or of Um-Shuma, a wandering Israelite might have seen the 
beginning and the end of the nation’s greatness. On the one side lay 
the sea through which they had escaped from the bondage of slavery and 
idolatry—still a mere tribe of the shepherds of the Desert. On the other 
side lay the sea, up which were afterwards conveyed the treasures of the 
Indies, to adorn the palace and the temple of the capital of a mighty 
— 

he peninsula itself is, physically speaking, divided into three parts. 
The first and most extensive is the northern table-land of limestone, 
which is known as the Desert of Tyh, or the “ Wanderings.” It is a 
wide, undulating, pebbly plain, supported and enclosed by long horizontal 
ranges of hills, which keep their uniform character wherever they are 
seen; and however much they may vary in form or height, are always 
faithful to their tabular outline and blanched desolation. One solitary 
station-house and fort marks this wilderness. A miniature of the mid- 
way station for the great Syrian desert—the Palm-grove station of Solo- 
mon and Zenobia—it is called Nakhl—the Palm—from an adjacent 
palm-grove, which has vanished like that of Tadmor or Palmyra. 

A narrow plain, or belt of sand, called from that circumstance the 
Debbet-er-Ramleh, divides the table-land of the north from the mountains 
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of the south. This yellow line of sand is distinctly visible from Sirbal and 
St. Catherine ; od seems to be, as its name implies, the only tract of 
pure sand which the Desert of Sinai presents. Sand is, indeed, the ex~ 
ception and not the rule of the Arabian desert, or Syrian or Mesopota- 
mian wilderness. Whatever other sufferings the sr may have 
undergone, the great sand-drifts which the armies of Cambyses encoun- 
tered in the desert of Africa are never mentioned, nor could have been 
mentioned, in their journeyings through the wilderness of Sinai. 

Beyond is the mountain-land of the peninsula; it is called the Tur by 
the Arabs, and its people the Tuwara, as the people of Tyh are called the 
Tiyaha. The word is Chaldaic and Syriac as well as Arabic. It was 
the name given to the whole of that country of mountains which, as 
modified by the Romans, becaiae Taurus, and it is still given to a frag 
ment of the same chain in Mesopotamia. A partly a partly gravelly 
plain, runs, under the name of El Ka’a, along the south-western base of 
this mountain mass. On their north-western side, and on the whole of 
the eastern side of the peninsula, the mountains of the Tur descend so 
steeply on the shores of the sea that there is little more than the beach 
left between the precipitous cliffs and the rising tides. 

This mountain-land is approached by steep and rugged defiles, or 
passes, called Nakb, or Akaba, and which lead to the higher land above, 
from which spring the cliffs and mountains themselves. They begin in a 
gradual, and terminate usually in a very steep ascent—almost a staircase 
of rock, — 

The mountains themselves, a granitic kernel, flanked by sandstone for- 
mations, are divided into three clusters, each with a central summit. 
These are the north-western cluster, which rises above Wady Fairan, and 
of which the most remarkable mountain—being in some respects also the 
most remarkable in the whole peninsula—is Mount Sirbal; the eastern 
and central cluster, of which the highest point is Mount St. Catherine ; 
and the south-eastern cluster, which forms, as it were, the outskirts of the 
central mass, the highest point of which is Um-Shuma, the most elevated 
summit of the whole range. 

It is to its rock formations that Mount Sinai owes the depth and variety 
of colour which distinguish it from all other mountainous seenery. Red 
with dark green are the predominant hues. These colours are diversified 
by the long streaks of purple, which run over them from top to bottom. 
Sandstone and granite alike lend the strong red hue, which, when it ex- 
tends further eastward, is connected with the name of Edom. It was 
long ago described by Diodorus Siculus as of a bright scarlet hue, and is 
represented in legendary pictures as of a brilliant crimson. Viewed 
even in the soberest light, Mr. Stanley says, it gives a richness to the 
whole mountain landscape which is wholly unknown in the grey and 
brown suits of our northern hills. 

Another feature of Mount Sinai, less peculiar but highly charac- 
teristic, is the infinite complication of jagged peaks and varied ridges. 
When seen from a distance this causes F se to present as fine an outline 
of mountain scenery as can be conceived, but the beauty and distinctness 
of a nearer view is lost in its multiplied and intricate confusion. Not 
less striking is their nakedness. They are the Alps of Arabia—but the 
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Alps planted in the Desert—the Alps unclothed. “This,” says Mr. 
Seacianptt their union of grandeur with desolation—is the point of 
their scenery absolutely unrivalled.” 


And it is this, probably, combined with the peculiarity of the atmosphere, that 
produces the ve stillness and consequent reverberation of the human voice, 
which can never be omitted in any enumeration of the characteristics of Mount 
Sinai. From the highest point of Ras Sasafeh to its lower peak, a distance of 
about sixty feet, the page of a book, distinctly but not loudly read, was per- 
fectly audible ; and every remark of the various groups of travellers ioaling 
from the heights of the same point rose clearly to those immediately above 
them. It was the belief of the Arabs who conducted Neibuhr, that they could 
make themselves heard across the Gulf of Akaba; a belief doubtless ex ge- 
rated, yet probably originated or fostered by the great distance to which in 
these regions the voice can actually be carried. And it is probably from the 
same cause that so much attention has been excited by the mysterious noises 
which have from time to time been heard on the summit of Jibal Musa, in the 
neighbourhood of Um-Shuma, and in the mountain of Nakus or “ the Bell,” so 
called from the legend that the sounds proceed from the bells of a convent 
enclosed within the mountain. In this last instance the sound is supposed to 
originate in the rush of sand down the mountain-side ; sand here, as elsewhere, 
paying the same part as the waters or snows of the north. In the case of Jibal 

usa, where it is said that the monks had originally settled on the highest 
peak, but were by these strange noises driven down to their present seat in the 
valley; and in the case of Um-Shuma, where it was described to Burckhardt as 
like the sound of artillery, the precise cause has never been ascertained. But 
in all these instances the effect must have been heightened by the deathlike 
silence of a region where the fall of waters, even the trickling of brooks, is 
unknown. 


The wadys—hollows, valleys, or depressions, more or less deep, wide, 
or long, worn or washed by the mountain torrents or winter rains—con- 
stitute an important feature in Mount Sinai. For a few weeks or days 
in the winter these valleys present the appearance of rushing’ streams, 
but their usual aspect is absolutely bare and waste, only presenting the 
image of thirsty desolation, the more strikingly so from the constant 
indications of water which is no longer there. Yet to these waterless 
rivers the Desert owes its boundaries, its form, its means of communica- 
tion, as truly as the countries or districts of Europe owe theirs to the 
living streams which divide range from range and nation from nation. 

The chief of the Sinaitic valleys are the Wady-es-Shaykh, or Shaikh’s 
Valley, so called from the tomb of Shaykh Salah, the Muhammadan 
sanctuary of the peninsula, and which, following a curvilinear direction, 
separates the two great clusters of mountains, with a vast margin on 
each side, such as, in a in climate, would afford pasturage for a thou- 
sand cattle ; the W ady Tayibeh, so designated from the “ goodly” water 
and vegetation it contains; the Wady Sayal, or of the ‘ Acacia ;” the 
Wady Musa, closed between overarching cliffs; the Wady Tidri, ex- 
panding into a level space, with rare bushes of white thorn, whence its 
name; and the Wady Abu Hamad, “ the father of fig-trees” that grow 
in its clefts. Not only the v valleys, but the mountains also, are named 
from the slight vegetation by which they are distinguished. Thus, Um- 
Shuma signifies “ the mother of fennel ;’ Ras Sasafeh—the Horeb of 
Moses—is ‘‘ the willow-head ;” Sirbal is so called from the Sir, or myrrh, 
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which creeps along its ledges; and Mr. Stanley thinks that Sinai itself 


derives from Sinah, or Seneh, “ acacia.” 

The springs that are met with in Sinai assume an importance from 
their rarity as well as from their being the nucleus of whatever vegeta- 
tion the region produces, and the seat of whatever settlements have 
been founded there. In all of them the union of vegetation with the 
fantastic scenery of the desolate mountains presents a combination as 
beautiful as it is extraordinary. They occur at such distances, that after 
leaving Suez, it is often difficult to travel from one to another in a day’s 
journey. The best known and the most remarkable collection of sprin 
is that which renders the cluster of Jibal Musa the chief resort of the 
Bedouin tribes during the summer heats. Four abundant sources in 
the mountains immediately above the convent of St. Catherine must 
always have made that region one of the most frequented of the Desert. 
The springs at the port of Tur give birth to the palm-grove called that 
of Al Wady. Tracts of vegetation are to be met with indeed in all the 
principal wadys, from the existence of perennial brooks or waters of more 


or less duration, 


This is the general conformation of the scenery through which the Israelites 
passed. Even if their precise route were unknown, yet the peculiar features of 
the country have so much in common that the history would still receive many 
remarkable illustrations. They were brought into contact with a desolation 
which was forcibly contrasted with the green valley of the Nile. They were 
enclosed within a sanctuary of temples and pyramids not made with hands— 
the more awful from its total dissimilarity to anything which they or their 
fathers could have remembered in Egypt or in Palestine. They were wrapt in 
a silence which gave full effect to the morning and the evening shout with 
which the encampment rose and pitched, and still more to the “thunders, and 
the voice exceeding loud” on the top of Horeb. The prophet and his people 
were thus secluded from all former thoughts and associations, that 


“Separate from the world, his breast 
Might duly take and strongly keep 
rr eh a . . 
The print of God, to be expressed 
Ere long on Sion’s steep.” 


Not less illustrative, though perhaps less explanatory of the more special inci- 
dents recorded, are some of the more local peculiarities of the Desert. The 
occasional springs, and wells, and brooks, are in accordance with the notices of the 
waters of Marah; the “springs” (mistranslated “ wells”) of Elim; the “ brook” 
of Horeb; the “well” of Jethro’s daughters, with its “troughs” or tanks in 
Midian. The vegetation is still that which we should infer from the Mosaic 
history. The wild acacia (Mimosa Nilotica), under the name of “sont,” every- 
where represents the “seneh” or “senna” of the Burning Bush. A slightly 
different form of the tree, equally common under the name of “sayal,” is the 
ancient “shittah,” or, as more usually expressed in the plural form (from the 
tangled thickets into which its stem expands), the “ shittim,” of which the 
tabernacle was made ; an incidental proof, it may be observed, of the antiquity 
of the institution, inasmuch as the acacia, though the chief growth of the 
Desert, is very rare in Palestine. The “retem,” or wild broom, with its high 
canopy and white blossoms, gives its name to one of the stations of the Israel- 
ites (Rithmah), and is the very shrub under which—in the only subsequent 
assage which connects the Desert with the history of Isracl—Elijah slept in 
his wanderings. The “ palms,” not the graceful trees of Egypt, but the hardly 
less picturesque wild sw of uncultivated regions, with their dwarf trunks 
and shaggy branches, vindicate by their very appearance the title of being 
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emphatically the “trees” of the Desert; and therefore, whether in the cluster 
of the seventy palm-trees of the second station of the wanderings, or in the 
grove, which still exists at the head of the Gulf of Akaba, were known by the 

eric name of “Elim,” “Elath,” or “ Eloth,” “the trees.” The “tarfa,” or 

arisk, is not mentioned by name in the history of the Exodus; yet if the 
tradition of the Greek Church and of the Arabs be adopted, it is inseparably 
connected with the wanderings by the “manna” which distils from it, as gum 
arabic from the acacia. It is also brought within the limit of their earlier 
history by the grove of “ tamarisks” which Abraham planted round the wells 
of Beersheba, as soon as he had exchanged the vegetation of Palestine—the 
oaks of Moreh and of Mamre—for the wild and scanty shrubs of the Desert 
frontier. The “ Casaf,” or “Asaf,” the caper plant, the bright green creeper 
which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks in the Sinaitie valleys, has been 
identified on grounds of great probability with the “hyssop” or “ezob” of 
Scripture, and thus explains whence came the green branches used even in the 
Desert for sprinkling the water over the tents of the Israelites. 


The physical phenomena, as in the mysterious sounds of the Jibal 
Musa, assist in explaining the wonders of the giving of the Law, and the 
relation of the Desert to its modern inhabitants is still illustrative of its 
ancient history. The local traditions, Arab and Greek, afford but scanty 
data by which to trace the track of the Israelites, and the physical 
peculiarities of the district have suggested most of the legendary scenes 
which subsequent tradition has fastened on that history. Such are the 
‘fossil trees” proclaimed as memorials of the ‘‘ Burning Bush ;” the 
mark of the back of Moses on the summit of the mountain that bears his 
name; the mark of the body of St. Catherine on the summit of Jibal 
Katherin ; the footmark of the mule; the sunbeam of the “ Burning 
Bush ;” and the Rock of Moses. 

If the sanctity of Sinai was forgotten under the Jewish Dispensation, 
still more likely was it to be set aside under the Christian, where not 
merely its contrast, but its inferiority, was the constant burden of all the 
allusions to it—‘ the mount that gendereth to bondage,’ “the mount 
that might be touched.” But what its own associations could not win 
for it, its desert solitudes did. From the neighbouring shores of Egypt 
—the parent land of monasticism—the anchorites and cenobites were 
drawn, by the sight of these wild mountains, across the Red Sea; and 
beside the palm-groves of Fairan, and the springs of Jibal Musa, were 
gathered a host of cells and convents. The whole range must have 
been then to the Greek Church what Athos is now. No less than six 
thousand monks or hermits congregated round Jibal Musa; and Paran 
must almost have deserved the name of a city at the time when it was 
frequented by the Arabian pilgrims, who wrote their names on the sand- 
stone rocks of the Wady Mokalteb and the granite rocks of Sirbal. Pro- 
bably the tide of Syrian and Byzantine pilgrims chiefly turned to Jibal 
Musa ; the African and Alexandrian to the nearer sanctuary at Fairan. 
Of all these memorials of ancient devotion, the great convent of the Trans- 
figuration, or, as it was afterwards called, of St. Catherine, alone remains. 


Those who have seen the Grande Chartreuse in the Alps of Dauphiny know 
the shock produced by the sight of that vast edifice in the midst of the mountain 
desert—the long, irregular pile of the Parisian architecture of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—the one habitation of the upland wilderness of which it is the centre. It 
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is this feeling, raised to its highest pitch, which is roused on finding in the 
heart of the rt of Sinai the stately Convent of St. Catherine, with its mas- 
sive walls, its gorgeous church hung with banners, its galleries of chapels, of 
cells, and of guest chambers, its library of precious manuscripts, the sound of 
its rude cymbals calling to prayer, and changed by the echoes into music as it 
rolls through the desert valley, the double standard of the Lamb and Cross 
floating high from its topmost towers, 


The Byzantine emperor, Justinian, determined to secure a safe transit 
through the Desert by a fortified convent. A tower, ascribed to Helena, 
furnished the nucleus. It stood by the traditional sites of the Well of 
Jethro and the Burning Bush, a retreat for the hermits when in former 
times they had been hard pressed by their Bedouin neighbours. 


As centuries have rolled on, even the convent of Sinai has not escaped their 
influence. The many-cells which formerly peopled the mountains have long 
been vacant. The episcopal city of Paran, perhaps in consequence of the rise 
of the foundation of Justinian, has perished almost without a history. The 
nunnery of St. Episteme has vanished; the convent of the good physicians 
Cosmo and Damian, the hermitage of St. Onufrius, the convent of the Forty 
Martyrs—tinged with a certain interest from the famous churches of the same 
name, derived from them, in the Forum of Rome, on the Janicular Hill, and on 
the Lateran—are all in ruins; and the great fortress of St. Catherine probably 
owes its existence more to its massive walls than to any other single cause, 
Yet it is a thought of singular, one might add of melancholy interest, that 
amidst all these revolutions the convent of Mount Sinai is still the one seat of 
European and of Christian civilisation and worship, not only in the whole 
Peninsula of Sinai, but in the whole country of Arabia. Still, or at least till 
within a very few years, it has retained a hold, if not on the reason or the 
affections, at least on the superstitions of the Bedouins, beyond what is exer- 
cised by any other influence. Burckhardt, and after him Robinson, relate 
with pathetic simplicity the deep conviction with which these wild children of 
the Desert believe that the monks command or withhold the rain from heaven, 
on which the whole sustenance of the peninsula depends. 

With these singular advantages, Mr. Stanley also points out that it is 
hard to recal another institution with opportunities so signally wasted. 
The ccnvent-fortress of St. Catherine is a colony of Christian pastors 
planted among heathens, who wait on them for their daily bread and for 
their rain from heaven, yet not a spark of civilisation, or of Christianity, 
so far as history records, has been imparted to a single tribe or family in 
that wide wilderness. Not only this, but hardly a fact has been contri- 
buted by them to the geography, the meteorology, or natural ree of 
a country which has been submitted to their investigation, in all its 
aspects, for thirteen centuries. 

The scenery of Palestine is so much more familiar than that of Sinai, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into the same details regarding that region 
as has been done in the instance of “The Desert.” It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Stanley, in travelling from Akaba to Petra, instead of following 
the Wady Arabah, pursued the usual course across the range of the Jibal 
Shira. But he has made some remarks which show that the slope from 
east to west, which distorts the course of the currents, makes it almost 
impossible to distinguish whether they descend in a northerly or southerly 
direction. In the midst of the line of hills or undulations spoken of by 


Burckhardt and De Bertou, Mr. Stanley’s Arab Shaykh showed him a 
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broad watercourse, Wady Howar, which he maintained was the water- 
shed; but it ran from east to west, and therefore towards a lower level than 
the Tyh mountains, where it may turn northwards or southwards, nobody 
knows which. This, however, is sufficient to prove that the water-shed 
is at a lower level than that assumed by De Bertou, and probably some- 
where near where Captain W. Allen places it, about twenty-five miles 
from Akaba. A writer in the Edinburgh Review has strangely misre- 

resented the views entertained by the last-mentioned traveller, and 
which were alluded to in the last number of the New Monthly Magazine, 
when he supposes that Captain Allen’s project necessitates two cuttings, 
one for forty miles from Acre to the Jordan, and another of 120 miles from 
the Dead Sea to Akaba. The Dead Sea lying in a depression of about 
1300 feet below the Mediterranean, all that is requisite is to open a canal 
to such a point on either line as shall have a depression of thirty feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean : and this point Captain Allen believes to 
be at about twenty-five miles from the Bay of Acre, and twenty- 
five miles from Akaba, which would hence be all the cutting neces- 
sary to fill up the remainder of the proposed canal. In the map of 
the Peninsula of Sinai, attached to Mr. Stanley’s work, the Wady- 
al-Arabah is depicted as a true wady, or marshy hollow or depression, 
extending from the Dead Sea to Akaba, with a nominal water-shed a 
little southward of Petra, as if it was a mere accidental accumulation of 
the detritus borne down by the rivulets of that neighbourhood in the 
rainy season into the Wady-el-Arabah. 

The great features of Palestine are its mountains and rivers. From 
the Lebanon flow four rivers of unequal magnitude, on which, at different 
times, have sprung up the four ruling powers of that portion of Asia. 
Lebanon is in this respect, Mr. Stanley remarks, a likeness of that 
primeval paradise to which its local traditions have always endeavoured 
to attach themselves. The Orontes was the river of the Greek kingdom 
of Antioch and Seleucia; the Litany was the river of Phcenicia ; the 
Barada was the river of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus; the Jordan 
was the river of Palestine. The Jordan is unique on the surface of the 
globe: the deep depression of that river has absolutely no parallel. No 
other valley in the world presents such extraordinary physical features ; 
none has been the subject of such various theories as to its origin and 
character. Earth and man are in this country alike objects of wonder 
and investigation. 

It is around and along this deep fissure that the hills of western and 
eastern Palestine spring up, forming the link between the high group of 
Lebanon on the north, and the high group of Sinai on the south. On 
the one side of the Jordan these hills present a mass of green pastures 
and forests, melting away, on the east, into the red plains of the Hauran. 
On the other side they form a mass of grey rock, rising above the yellow 
desert on the south, bounded on the west by the long green strip of the 
maritime plain, cut asunder on the north by the rich plain of Esdraelon, 
rising again beyond Esdraelon into the wild scenery of mountains and 
forest in the roots of Lebanon. 

Each of these divisions has a name, a character, and, to a certain 
extent, a history of its own, and they were unitedly secluded from the 
rest of the world by desert, sea, and mountain. In Palestine, as in 
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Greece, every traveller is struck with the smallness of the — It 
is rarely more than fifty miles from the Jordan to the sea. Its length 
from Dan to Beersheba is about 180 miles. But Mr. Stanley remarks, 
that whatever may be the poverty or insignificance of the landscape, it 
is at once relieved by a glimpse of either of the two boundaries of 
mountain or sea, visible from almost every high point in the country, and 
the close proximity of each—the deep purple shade of the one, and the 
glittering waters of the other—makes it always possible for one or 
other of those two voices to be heard now as they were by the psalmists 
of old. 

The once central situation of Palestine materially influenced its des- 
tinies. ‘I have set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and countries 
that are round about her.” Palestine was the “ high bridge” over which 
the ancient empires ascended and descended respectively into the deep 
basins of the Nile and the Euphrates. The whole history of Palestine, 
between the return from the captivity and the Christian era, is a contest 
between the “kings of the north and the kings of the south”—the de- 
scendants of Seleucus and the descendants of Ptolemy—as it afterwards 
became the scene of the chief conflicts of Rome with Asia. There is 
no other country in the world, Mr. Stanley remarks, which could exhibit 
the same confluence of associations as that which is awakened by the 
rocks which overhang the crystal stream of the Dog river, where it 
rushes through the ravines of Lebanon into the Mediterranean Sea; where, 
side by side, are to be seen the hieroglyphics of the great Rameses (a 
fact which the French archzologist De Saulcy persists in denying), the 
cuneiform characters of Sennacherib, and the Latin inscriptions of the 
Emperor Antoninus. 

Above all other countries in the world, Palestine is a land of ruins. It 
is not that the particular ruins are on a scale equal to those of Greece 
and Italy, still less so to those of Egypt. But there is no country in 
which they are so numerous, none in which they bear so large a propor- 
tion to the villages and towns still in existence. In Juda it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say, that whilst for miles and miles there is no 
appearance of present life or habitation—except the occasional goatherd 
on the hill-side, or gathering of women at the wells—there is hardly a 
hill-top of the many within sight which is not covered by the vestiges of 
some fortress or city of former ages. Nowhere else can all the details of 
Roman domestic architecture be seen so clearly as in the hundreds of 
deserted villages which stand in the red desert of the Hauran, as nowhere 
can the dwellings and churches of the primitive Christians be seen to 
such advantage as in North Syria. The ruins are of the most diverse 
ages; Saracenic, Crusadine, Roman, Grecian, Jewish, extending even to 
the old Canaanitish remains, before the arrival of Joshua. ‘This variety, 
this accumulation of destruction, is the natural result of the position 
which has made Palestine for so many ages the thoroughfare and prize of 
the world. What a field for labour is here presented to the Palestine 
Archxological Association! So remote is the origin of some of these 
remains, cairns, monoliths, circles of stones, tells, and forsaken villages, 
that as far back as the history and language of Palestine reaches, they 
were familiar to the inhabitants of the country. 
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Travellers ask themselves, on witnessing such a scene of desolation, 
“Can these stony hills, these ‘deserted valleys, be indeed the Land of 
Promise, the land flowing with milk and honey?” The difference is that 
between culture and neglect, the destruction of forests and groves, and 
the consequent absence of moisture and springs. The forests of Hareth, 
of Bethel, of Sharon, and of Ziph, have, for example, all long since 
disappeared. 

Mr. Stanley denies to the scenery of Palestine any peculiar claims to 
beauty. The country, he says, is not only without the two main elements 
of beauty—variety of outline and variety of colour—but the features 
rarely so group together as to form any distinctive or impressive combina- 
tion. The hills are generally rounded and of a grey colour—grey partly 
from the limestone of which they are formed, partly from the tufts of 
grey shrub with which their sides are clothed, and from the prevalence 
of the olive. As Keith has too justly said, “ The rounded and rocky hills 
of Judea swell out in empty, unattractive, and even repulsive barren- 
ness, with nothing to relieve the eye or captivate the fancy.” 

These rounded hills, occasionally stretching into long, undulating 
ranges, are, for the most part, bare of wood. Forest and large timber 
are not known. Corn-fields, and in the neighbourhood of Christian 
— as at Bethlehem, vineyards creep along the ancient terraces. 

n the spring, the hills and valleys are covered with thin grass, and the 
aromatic shrubs which clothe more or less almost the whole of Syria and 
Arabia. But they also glow with what Mr. Stanley believed to be 

uliar to Palestine, but is not so, being equally common to Syria and 
Meteteia~e profusion of wild flowers, daisies, the white flower called 
the Star of Bethlehem, but especially with a blaze of scarlet flowers of 
all kinds, chiefly anemones, wild tulips, and poppies. 

The general barrenness of the country sets off in the same way the 
rare exceptions in the larger forms of vegetable life. The olive, the fig, 
and the pomegranate are so humble in stature, that they hardly attract 
the eye till the spectator is among them. ‘Then, indeed, the twisted 
stems and silver foliage of the first, the dark broad leaf of the second, 
the tender green and scarlet blossoms of the third, are amongst the most 
beautiful of sights even when stripped of their associations, which would 
make the tamest of their kind venerable. 

There are, however, a few trees which emerge from this general 
obscurity. Foremost stand the cedars of Lebanon. In ancient times the 
sides of that mountain were covered with them, now they are only found 
in one small hollow on its north-western slope. The oaks and terebinths 
must always have presented striking objects in the view, wherever they 
appeared. They are both tall and spreading trees, with dark evergreen 
foliage, but they are rare, and the oaks especially have become invested 
with a kind of religious sanctity, as landmarks of the country, to a degree 
which would not be possible in more thickly-wooded regions. Such are 
the oaks of Abraham, of Moreh at Shechem, of Mamre at Hebron, of 
Bethel, and such the groves of Hazori and at the sanctuary of Dan. 

The palm which once broke the uniformity of the Syrian landscape is 
now almost unknown to its hills and valleys. Two or three in the garden 
of Jerusalem, some few perhaps at Nablus, one or two in the plain of 
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Esdraelon, comprise nearly all the instances of the palm in Central 
Palestine. Once a palm-grove seven miles long surrounded Jericho; 
En-gedi was in a similar grove ; so also was Bethany. The sycamore 
is still a tree of the plain, or rather of the fountain, but rare ; and the 
oleander, with its bright blossoms and dark green leaves, still imparts the 
aspect of a rich garden to the banks of the Jordan. 

Lastly, not only does the thirsty character of the whole of Palestine 
give a peculiar expression to any places where water may be had, but the 
rocky soil preserves their identity, and the wells of the Holy Land serve as 
the links by which each successive age is bound to the other, in a manner 
which at first sight would be thought almost incredible. The tombs of 
Ancient Greece or Rome lined the public roads with funeral pillars or 
towers. Grassy graves and marble monuments fill the churchyards and 
churches of Christian Europe. But the sepulchres of Palestine were, like 
the habitations of its earliest inhabitants, hewn out of the living limestone 
rock, and hence do they remain, next to the wells, the most authentic 
memorials of past times. 

“And this,” Mr. Stanley remarks, “is in fact the final conclusion 
which is to be drawn from the character, or rather want of character, 
presented by the gereral scenery. If the first feeling be disappointment, 
yet the second may well be thankfulness. There is little in these hills 
and valleys on which the imagination can fasten. Whilst the great seats 
of Greek and Roman religion—at Delphi and Lebadea, by the lakes of 
Alba and of Aricia—strike even the indifferent traveller as deeply im- 
pressive, Shiloh and Bethel, on the other hand, so long the sanctuaries 
and oracles of God, almost escape the notice even of the zealous anti- 
quarian in the maze of undistinguished hills which encompass them. The 
first view of Olivet impresses us chiefly by its bare matter-of-fact appear- 
ance ; the first approach to the hills of Judea reminds the English tra- 
veller not of the most but of the least striking portions of the moun- 
tains of his own country. Yet all this renders the Holy Land the fitting 
cradle of a religion which expressed itself, not through the voices of 
rustling forests, or the clefts of mysterious precipices, but through the 
souls and the hearts of men—which was destined to have no home on 
earth, least of all in its own birthplace—which has attained its full 
dimensions only in proportion as it has travelled further from its original 
source to the daily life and homes of nations as far removed from Pales- 
tine in thought and feeling as they are in climate and latitude—which 
alone, of all religions, claims to be founded not on fancy or feeling, but 
on Fact and Truth.” 
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PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


V. 
Death of Madame Henriette—Monsieur—Madame Charlotte de Baviére—The 
Regeut Orleans—His Family—Duc and Duchesse du Maine. 

Ir was in the Palais Royal that, during the infancy of Louis, the 
daring Frondeurs presumed to penetrate, until they had reached the 
sleeping-room of their young Ling. Anne of Austria, magnificent 
in beauty and majesty, advanced to the door with the utmost com- 
posure to meet the rude invaders, who were rushing pell-mell into 
the chamber. On her appearance they drew back, amazed at the 
vision of loveliness and dignity before them; her finger, placed on her 
mouth, commanded silence, aud tlie crowded mass, before so noisy and 
obstreperous, was hushed as by a charm in an instant. Beckoning to the 
foremost to advance, the queen approached the bed of her son, and, with- 
drawing the curtain, displayed Louis slumbering in all the soundness and 
tranquillity of childhood. The Frondeurs were satisfied, and at once 
silently withdrew, descending the stairs and traversing the spacious 
galleries of the Palais Royal in a very different spirit to that in which 
they had mounted, assured that their king was in Paris, and neither 
spirited away by his mother nor kiduapped by Cardinal Mazarin. None 
but a woman possessed of great personal courage and royalty of soul 
could have acted in this dilemma with the dignity and composure dis- 
played by the queen, whose character I have ever much admired, which 
must excuse the fondness with which I linger around those scenes with 
which she is connected. Anne of Austria did not long survive the death 
of Mazarin; forgotten by a court given up to frivolity and dissipation, 
and neglected by her son, who was engaged in a succession of amorous 
intrigues, she expired, after great sufferings, of a cancer in the breast. 

Although Richelieu had expressly desired that his palace should be 
unalienable from the crown, it passed into the possession of that soft and 
effeminate brother of Louis XIV., Monsieur, the husband of Henrietta of 
England, whose horrible death was undoubtedly caused by poison admi- 
nistered by one of the favourites of her abandoned lord. Suspicion pointed 
at the Chevalier de Lorraine, who was known to view with great jealousy 
any rival in the ascendancy he exercised over the duke. Certain it is 
that no steps were ever taken to investigate the cause of a death so 
sudden and so fearful. Her husband evinced but little sorrow, and the 
only person who really felt any compassion for the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate duchess was Louis XIV. himself. Scandal had often joined 
their names, and it is confidently asserted that an attachment had at one 
time subsisted between them prior to the king’s liaison with La 
Valliere; but of this there is no sufficient proof. Louis, undoubtedly, 
was much attached to his beautiful sister-in-law, whose grace, elegance, 
and wonderful knowledge of all the mysteries of the toilette so exactly 
corresponded with his own frivolous taste, and in the earlier part of his 
reign Madame Henriette exercised great influence over him. It is said, 
that on hearing of her death, he caused Morel, the maitre d’hétel 
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of his brother, to be summoned before him, and on pain of instant death 
if he attempted to equivocate or deceive him, dandy questioned him as 
to the circumstances. 

Morel replied that he would conceal nothing from his majesty. 

“ Did the duchess die by poison?” demanded the king, pale with 
horror. 

“ She did,” said Morel. 

Louis shuddered. “ By whose order was the poison administered ?”’ 

*‘ By that of the Chevalier de Lorraine,” replied Morel ; “ it was 
a into a cup of chicorée-water, the duchess’s usual beverage, by the 
hands of the Marquis d’Effiat. Before God, your majesty, I am innocent 
of all save the knowledge of the crime. The duchess complained of 
thirst, the cup of chicorée was presented, and soon after she was seized 
with convulsions. Your majesty knows the rest.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Tell me,” said the king, making a great effort, and trembling with 
agitation as he put the question—“ tell me, had my brother—had the 
Duc d’Orleans—any part in this foul deed ?” 

‘“* No,” said Morel; “ they dared not trust him; he would have be- 
trayed all. But it was believed that the death of Madame would not 
A 

‘“‘ Answer as I desire you,” sternly interrupted the king, relieved in 
the greatest degree by hearing that his brother was not an accomplice. 
“T have heard what I wished—I am satisfied; but although I spare your 
life, wretched man, Jeave my kingdom for ever; remember the honour 
of princes is in your hands, and that wherever you fly their vengeance 
can pursue you. ‘Therefore be silent as you value your life.” 

The king dared investigate no further ; too foul a picture of his brother's 

life would have been revealed to public curiosity. The death of the 
lovely though frivolous young princess remained unavenged, and was 
soon comparatively forgotten in the gaieties of a court where the sove- 
reign set an example of the most heartless egotism. 
As for Monsieur, nothing daunted by the suspicions attached to his 
name, and although believed by many to have been an accomplice in 
Henrietta’s death, he determined to re-marry, and actually found a Ger- 
man princess (ever the refuge of unfortunate royalties in search of a wife) 
inclined to encounter the risk of such a Bluebeard. This lady, a certain 
formidable she-dragon, by name Charlotte of Bavaria, was ip well 
able to defend herself in case of necessity, and was altogether a lady not 
at all of a nature to be trifled with. What a contrast to the beautiful, fas- 
cinating Henrietta! Her successor’s autobiographical memoirs remain 
as a lasting evidence of her coarseness of mind and body. She relates, 
with the utmost zaiveté, full particulars of vache whe mysteries that 
certainly have ever been regarded and respected as such by all the world 
since the day that Eve clothed herself in Paradise. The opening pages 
of this curious autobiography exceed in eccentricity anything ever before 
published. Let my readers judge for themselves by the following sen- 
tences. Thus she begins: 

“T am naturally rather melancholy, and when anything annoys 
me I always have an inflammation in my left side, as if I had the 
dropsy. Lying in bed is not at all my habit; as soon as I wake I 
May—vo.. Cvil. NO. CCCCXXV. E 
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must get up. I seldom take breakfast, and if I do, only eat bread- 
and-butter. I neither like chocolate, coffee, nor tea; foreign drugs 
are my horror. I am entirely German in my habits, and relish nothing 
in the way of food but the cuisine of my own country. I can only eat 
soup with milk, beer, or wine. As to bouillon, I detest it; if I 
eat any dish that contains it I am ill directly, my body swells, and I am 
fearfully sick; nothing but sausages and ham restore the tone of my sto- 
mach afterwards. 

‘ T always wanted to be a boy, and having heard that Marie Germain 
became a man by epntinually jumping, I used to take such fearful leaps 
that it is a miracle I did not break my neck a thousand times.” 

I only know of one good quality this extraordinary German frau pos- 
sessed—she thoroughly saw through Madame de Maintenon’s true cha- 
racter and hated her cordially, who in return detested the duchess, and of 
course induced all her cligue to do the same. Her young favourite, the 
interesting Duchesse de Bourgogne, then dauphiness, the mother of 
Louis XVL., amiable as she was in most other respects, was influenced 
by her against Charlotte of Bavaria, whose coarse manners also coutri- 
buted to this dislike, and treated her with marked and extreme rude- 
ness, refusing, even when addressed by her, to make any reply. The 
Duchesse d’Orleans, with frank, downright German independence, and 
an uncontrollable share of pride, supported by a coat of arms con- 
taining a hundred quarterings at least, was not of a disposition long 
to suffer any indignity in silence. At first she was willing to attribute 
this impertinence on the part of the dauphiness to childish pique or ca- 
price, ‘‘ for she was,” says the duchess, “ but a wild hoiden of a girl, and 
very young,” and she expected that her highness’s manners would mend 
with her years. But finding that instead of diminishing, this disdain and 
rudeness only increased, and was encouraged by Madame de Maintenon, 
she openly declared her intention of complaining to the king, with whom 
she was on the best terms, her blunt and unsophisticated outbursts affording 
him infinite amusement. At this notice, the old woman, as she called 
Madame de Maintenon, became seriously alarmed, and taking her aside, 
entreated her not to put her threat into execution, promising that the 
dauphiness should in future be more conciliating in her conduct ; which 
was the case. From that time the duchess’s originality was respected, and 
she was left in peace to drink as much beer and eat as many sausages 
as the peculiarity of her constitution required. 

Proud, haughty, and repulsive as she was, Charlotte of Bavaria pos- 
sessed a considerable share of plain common sense, and she contrived to 
live peaceably with her heartless, effeminate husband, Monsieur, whose 
vices she attributed more to weakness than to wickedness. On her son, 
the Regent Orleans, she doted with all a mother’s pride and tenderness, 
and seems to have been utterly blind or indifferent to his profligacy ; but 
even he was not exempt from the brusque violence of her temper. On 
first hearing of his approaching marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois, 
the daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan, and sister of 
the ambitious Duc du Maine, this tigress was so enraged that she ac- 
tually struck her son in an outburst of uncontrollable passion. She con- 


sidered that such an alliance would be an eternal blot on her escutcheon, 
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which, like all Germans, she prized to a ludicrous extent, for, according 
to Madame, the Palatine family was more illustrious than any other 
among the princes of Christendom. Whether she was content to 
trace her descent from Adam is not certain, but she is accused of not 
being satisfied with so common a progenitor, and rather to have aspired 
to some family connexion with the angels “ that loved the daughters of 
men,” and in this manner got a footing among the clouds—a situation 
much more suited to her pride. At all events she made no mystery of her 
opinion, that in marrying a grandson of Henri Quatre she had committed 
a painful mésalliance. What then must have been her rage and indig- 
nation at her son matching with a royal bastard! Her opposition was 
most violent; and being far too much excited to assume even a semblance 
of etiquette or politeness, the expressions of rage to which this voluminous 
German dame gave utterance were neither as choice nor as aristocratic 
as might have been expected. 

She flew to the king, and although the doors of the cabinet where the 
interview took place were carefully closed, the angry voices of the king 
and Madame were distinctly heard high in dispute. 

‘* If your majesty had wished for an alliance between my son and a 
daughter of Marie Thérése, I should have considered it my duty to 
aceede.” 

“Oh!” cried the king, crimson with passion, ‘‘ you would then have 
condescended to accept a princess royal for your daughter-in-law ?” 

“ Yes, your majesty, that would have been a different affair altogether, 
although I believe there is not a princess in Europe who would not too 
gladly accept my son, descended as he is from the noble house of the 
Palatinate.” The king stamped with anger. ‘‘ But, sire, my son shall 
never ally himself to a bastard.” 

‘* Madame!” cried the king, “ you forget yourself. How dare you 
address me in such language ?” 

“ Your majesty will oblige me to presume stil! further by pressing 
this proposal, for my opposition shall not only be confined to words. I 
will never consent to this marriage.” And Madame rose to leave the 
room. 

“ We shall see,” said the king, “ if your husband, my brother, will 
dare to oppose my wishes. We shall see, Madame la Palatine.” 

‘“‘ Your brother, sire, will, I am sure,” said the duchess, retiring, ‘ be 
advised by one who can better defend the honour of his house than he is 
capable of doing hinself. Your brother will do his duty.” 

Louis, finding that there was no chance of overcoming the — of 
Madame, either by persuasion or by threats, consulted with 4 adame de 
Maintenon how the marriage was to be brought about. They both 
determined that what could not be effected openly must be done by 
intrigue. The Abbé Dubois, that dme damnée of the young duke, 
known to exercise an influence great as it was pernicious over his mind, 
was summoned to the boudoir of Madame de Maintenon at twilight. 
By promises of large preferment, she completely made him her creature, 
and the unprincipled tutor promised to use all his influence over his pupil 
to hurry on the marriage with or without the consent of his mother. To 
accomplish this, he represented to him the anger of the king, the cer- 
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tain loss of all command or influence, the incessant and disagreeable 
animosity that must result from his refusal to accept the hand of Louis’s 
daughter. At length, after much difficulty, the duke consented, met 

emoiselle de Blois in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon, and 
the marriage was soon after celebrated in the presence of the whole 
court. 

Madame was furious at what she termed her “ dishonour,” and wept, 
abused, menaced, and scolded by turns; but finding that there was no 
help, that the marriage was ma wy and that further opposition might 
really rouse the vengeance of the king, she gradually cooled down and 
received her new daughter with tolerable civility —! as the 
marriage-portion of Mademoiselle de Blois continued the possession of 
the Palais Royal, with all its pictures and sculptures, in the Orleans 
family —a proviso not to be despised, and which somewhat served to gild 
the bitter pill she had to swallow. 

After the death of his father, the Palais Royal became the favourite 
residence of this unprincipled but agreeable libertine, endowed by nature 
with so many noble and distinguished qualities. Eminently handsome, 
there was a grace and dignity about him that attracted and attached all 
those who approached him ; and his universal acquirements, his talents 
for government, his frank and manly eloquence, ended by making 
him as popular as he deserved by his public character to become. But 
ever the constant object of the hatred and the malicious intrigues of 
Madame de Maintenon and her favourite and pupil, the Duc du Maine, 
who openly aspired to the regency, he was assailed in his youth by the 
foulest and blackest accusations. No death could take place in the royal 
family without the Duc d’Orleans being immediately pointed at as 
the murderer, and the mysterious illness and death of the first and 
second dauphins and poor Adelaide of Savoy appeared to favour these 
suspicions, as the removal of each of these princes placed him nearer to 
the throne. Spite of his urbanity, his courteous bearing, his insouciance, 
he was hooted at by the populace wherever he appeared, the public 
only remembering that he was the son of that Monsieur who, at the death 
of the unhappy Henrietta, had incurred such horrible suspicions. 

The last remaining child of the dauphin—the last lineal descendant of 
all Louis’s numerous family—now lay dangerously ill. With or without 
reason, it was thought that the cause of this illness was poison. Madame, 
mother of the regent, suddenly recollected that her son possessed a coun- 
ter-poison of great efficacy, and wrote to him desiring his instant pre- 
sence at Versailles with this remedy. The duke came, and, unknown to 
the king, the counter-poison was administered by the hands of bim who 
had been so falsely accused of causing the deaths of the father and mother 
of this very child. The little Duc d’Anjou recovered. When Louis 
was informed of the circumstance, he was utterly astonished and quite 
unable to reconcile this fact with the injurious insinuations and accusations 
poured into his ear by De Maintenon and her coéerie. 

The Duc d’Orleans, deeply sensible of the shameful suspicions raised 
against him, and determined once and for all to silence such odious and 
abominable lies, requested an audience of the king, and in the very pre- 
sence of his arch-enemy, Madame de Maintenon, whom he significantly 
glanced at from time to time, thus addressed his uncle: “Sire,” said he, 
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‘‘had the time which has been employed in accusing me been used in 
asking for my assistance, I might have been the happy instrument of 
preventing other deaths in your majesty’s family, but it was easier for my 
enemies to spread odious reports of such than in trying to — these 
calamities. But the time is now come when these vile calumnies must 
cease, and the authors be exposed to the degradation and contempt they 
deserve. I come, sire, to demand justice of you—I, who have been so 
falsely accused. It is well known that I have a laboratory in the Palais 
Royal. where I amuse myself with experiments in chemistry, and this cir- 
cumstance has been taken advantage of by my enemies to invent those 
calumnies, too easily, I fear, credited by your majesty. Sire, if it is your 
pleasure, imprison me—nay, torture your nephew if you will—my cha- 
racter has been assailed, and I have a right to demand legal satisfaction 
and inquiry into my motives and my conduct. Humbert, my assistant in 
chemistry, has already, by my orders, surrendered himself at the Bastille, 
and I only wait your command to follow him there myself.” 

At this noble appeal from the Duc d’Orleans to the justice of the 
king, Louis was quite disconcerted, and without replying in any way to 


his request, dismissed him. - , 
But the Duc d’Orleans was only half satisfied, he had discomfited but 


one division of his enemies, whose names were legion; there yet remained 
the Duc and Duchesse du Maine, who, more bold and insolent than the 
others, ceased not to attribute to him every execrable crime. He sud- 
denly appeared before the Duchesse du Maine, without even being an- 
nounced, looking as black as thunder, and with an air and manner that 
announced anything but an agreeable rencontre. After having made a 
slight bow to the poets, courtiers, and précieux of both sexes, who always 
surrounded the duchess, converting Sceaux into a complete Hétel Ram- 
bouillet, and her highness into Madame de Scudéri, the duke walked 
straight up to the Duc du Maine, who was leaning against the chimney- 
iece. 

P ** Monsieur,” said he, in a loud voice, “‘ the time is now come when we 
must have a few words of explanation, and I am glad that our conversa- 
tion will have so many witnesses.” 

“ Yet,” replied the Duc du Maine, who exceedingly disliked the idea 
of a public interview, “ here is my room, if your royal highness 

“No,” replied the prince, ‘I shall remain here—I court publicity.” 

“* What does all this mean ?” stammered the duke. 

“It means, sir, that I am weary of being the victim of the dark 
intrigues you are ever directing against me, and that you shall swear to 
discontinue them before I quit this room. Yes, on the instant, sir, or at 
once maintain your assertions with a sword in your hand, like a gentle- 
man, in your own park.” 

“T entreat your highness to be more calm,” said the duchess, ad- 
vancing. 

“‘ Madame, we neither require your services for acrostics nor couplets at 
present,” said the Duc d’Orleans, smiling ; “ be kind enough, therefore, 
to let me continue my conversation with your husband.” 

“In a word, Monsieur, what do you want?” replied the legitimatised 
son of De Montespan, endeavouring to raise his voice, tremulous with 


fear. 
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“] desire,” said the duke, in stentorian tones, and casting round him 
a look of defiance, “that you, here, on this spot, and also everywhere 
else, contradict and disavow the calumnies you have’ dared to utter 
against me touching the late melancholy deaths in the royal oy 4 

“ Prince, you are misinformed: | never, in my inmost soul, for one 
moment believed you culpable.” 

“ Duke,” cried the duchess to her husband, “what are you saying? 
These justifications are beneath you.” 

“Madame a raison,” replied the Duc d’Orleans, half drawing his 
sword. ‘Follow me, sir, and maintain, at least, in a manner befitting 
a colonel of artillery, what you have dared, like a Jesuit, in holes and 
corners, to accuse me of.” 

“No, no !” replied the duke, growing dreadfully frightened in earnest, 
and speaking quite spasmodically, “I am ready to own—to declare 
your entire innocence of any connexion with these misfortunes. I declare 
solemnly that you are entirely innocent.” 

*“ What unworthy—what cowardly conduct!” cried the duchess, fling- 
ing herself on an ottoman. “You dishonour the noble blood of Condé 
that flows in,my veins !” 

“ Really, madame,” said the duke, more careful of preserving his own 
life than of defending the honourable blood of the Condés, ‘1 can’t see 
what you have to do with my conversation with his royal highness. I 
only satisfy my conscience in giving a testimony to the loyalty of the 
Due #Orleans. Yes, prince, believe me,” added the crafty pupil of 
Madame de Maintenon, “I respect you beyond any man in the whole 
of his majesty’s dominions, and I will declare my devotion to you, how- 
ever or wherever you please !” 

“Tam satisfied.” said the duke, with a scornful smile. And casting a 
look of commiserate contempt upon all present, he quitted the room as 
abruptly as he had entered. 

After these two celebrated ¢clats, in which the duke behaved with 
such spirit, he was no longer assailed by the accusations. that before cir- 
culated everywhere to his prejudice, and had enraged the Parisians 
against him to such a degree that he could scareely traverse the streets 
without danger, and he was soon after received at court with the distinc- 
tion due to his rank and near relationship to the sovereign. His subse- 
quent conduct as regent, the care and affection with which he watched 
over the infant years of the delicate nursling confided to his care, and the 
gratitude ever expressed by Louis XV. towards him, are further historical 
guarantees of the injustice of all these accusations. 

But the excessive and avowed profligacy of his private life, where he 
gloried in resigning himself to the indulgence of every impurity, and his 
open ridicule of all principle and religion, stamp his memory with ab- 
herrence, and eclipse all his nobler qualities. Under the guidance of 
the abandoned Dubois (whose conduct was certainly calculated to make 
him undervalue any religion which possessed such a minister), whom 
his father had chosen as his tutor for the express purpose, as it appeared, 
of corrupting his youth, it is not surprising that he became dissolute 
in an eminent degree. Without the constant excitement of company 
and intoxieation, he could not exist. Flinging himself headlong into 
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the most monstrous excesses, he gloried in showing that he could 
exceed all the reckless compeers that surrounded him. Irreligious and 
unprincipled, all was lost save a sentiment of honour and an inherent 
exaltation of soul that nothing could eradicate, and which, had it been cul- 
tivated by a judicious education, would, joined to his splendid acquirements, 
have made him one of the most distinguished characters of an age that 
boasted a Racine, a Bossuet, and a Boileau. 

His forced marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois did not conduce to 
improve his character ; he was always galled by the recollection of the 
mésalliance he had contracted; his temper, otherwise good, became 
soured, and he revenged himself on his wife by treating her with neglect 
and indifference. Neither was she of a disposition to endear herself to 
him. Proud, imperious, and luxurious, gifted with considerable abilities 
and great power of language, she never remembered that her mother, 
Madame de Montespan, was the mistress, not the wife, of her father, 
and exacted precisely the same etiquette as if she had been born a prin- 
cess of the blood-royal. Under this strange misapprehension, she treated 
the Duc d’Orleans with a scorn he could ill brook, feeling as he did 
her inferiority. But on the whole he bore her extravagant pretensions 
with merr equanimity, often listening to her harangues in silence, 
answering her with a little good-natured ridicule, or addressing her 
by the nickname of “ Madame Lucifer,” when provoked by an especial 
display of her arrogance. 

She, on her part, little cared for the shameless orgies given within 
the very walls of the Palais Royal, provided she was treated with all the 
dignity she considered her due. The Duc d’Orleans astonished even 
the hardened voluptuaries of his own day, and educated his family 
in habits of licentiousness only equalled by the annals of the ancient 
Romans. If credit is to be given to the numerous particulars of his 
daughters’ excesses, the Palais Royal was indeed the centre of all that 
was depraved and monstrous. The Duchesse de Berri, the eldest of the 
regent’s children, kept her court at the Luxembourg with a pomp and 
parade little short of royal, which did not, however, prevent her intrigues 
with De Riom and other gentlemen of inferior rank becoming public, 
Nor did she think it beneath her dignity to do the honours at certain petits 
soupers of the regent’s, too well known in the scandalous annals of the 
day, where, as all the guests became intoxicated, it is only charitable to 
conclude that they ceased to be responsible for their actions. Her 
affectation of dignity was at times quite ludicrous. On one occasion, 
expecting the visit of a foreign ambassador who wished to pay his respects 
to the daughter of the regent, she received him seated in state on a kind 
of throne only to be approached by steps. ‘The ambassador was at first 
astonished, then amused, and ended by bursting into a fit of immoderate 
laughter and leaving the room, to the great discomfiture of the duchess, 
who was extremely piqued at the failure of her scheme. 

But some charlatan having prophesied that she would not pass her 
twenty-fifth year, she became alarmed, and after any very extraordinary 
seandal, retired to a convent and lived as a nun, lying on a mattress and 
submitting to all kinds of austerities and discipline. Having, as she 
imagined, reconciled herself to Heaven and ensured her eternal safety, 
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she returned to the Luxembourg and to her former mode of life with 
renewed zest and vigour. Her sister, Mademoiselle de Valois, was re- 
markable for her great beauty, and boasted of an equal lack of reputa- 
tion. When the handsome Richelieu was imprisoned by her father in 
the Bastille on her account, all the ladies of Paris amused his cap- 
tivity by promenading round the walls to look at him. Such were 
the manners in the time of the Regency. Mademoiselle d’Orleans, the 
third daughter of the regent, yielded to none of the others in the scan- 
dalous celebrity she acquired ; indeed, she somewhat surpassed them, if 

ible, in the audacity of her excesses. Becoming weary of even the 
slight restraints of her father's court, she announced her determination of 
becoming a nun, and was elected Abbess of Chelles, to the eternal disgrace 
of the Church, which at that time could tolerate and overlook the crimes of 
an Abbé Dubois and an Abbesse d’Orleans. Sometimes overcome by a fit of 
remorse, she would give up music, break her harp, piano, and guitar, fling 
the remains into the fire, vowing never to sing a note except of the most 
solemn Miserere. But before the next day she had changed her mind, 

w worldly again, and repented what she had done, yawning and wan- 
Toi about the cloisters of her monastery, given up to chagrin and ennut. 
The ie after the fit was completely over, fresh instruments, music, and 
singers from the Opera arrived from Paris, and Madame |’ Abbesse recom- 
menced her usual mode of life. ‘ Tel pére tel fils,” says the proverb ; 
such was the regent and his family, and such was the Palais Royal under 
the reign of Louis le Bienaimé. When in the possession of Louis Philippe, 
whose private virtues afforded such a striking contrast to the vices of his 
family, how altered was the scene! The vast fortune of Louis Philippe 
enabled him to adorn this palace, and amongst other embellishments he 
added a gallery of paintings devoted to illustrate the historical scenes that 
had passed within its walls. But at the expulsion of the Orleans family, 
in 1848, these beautiful and most interesting pictures were destroyed, as 
were also, at the same time, the magnificent furniture and ornaments at 
the Tuileries. But it is more than time I should leave the Palais Royal, 
where the never-ending chain of historical associations has tempted me 
to linger, engaged in a feeble effort to trace the principal events and 
characters that have immortalised its walls. 


VI. 
Boulevards—Notre Dame—Victor Hugo—Review of Monks—Churches. 


THERE is no end to the attractions of this city. The sight-seer may 
employ weeks in exploring the churches, the galleries of painting, the 
museums, and the palaces, open, without difficulty, to all the world. 
Our inferiority in this respect is most striking; we have few national 
sights ; and if London does contain treasures of art in private collections, 
they are so well concealed that they become as though they were not; 
half London dies in utter ignorance of even the names of their possessors, 
while here all is open and accessible, gratis, to every one. 

One of the great features of Paris, and perhaps the part of their city 
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most admired and frequented by the Parisians themselves, is the Boule- 
vards ; but, if truth must be spoken, they disappointed me. Certainly these 
streets are wide and handsome, and teeming with life, gaiety, and amuse- 
ment, but their very purpose seems a failure. Where are the trees? for on 
a boulevard one naturally expects to see trees ; there is the space allotted to 
their growth, and there no trees are to be seen—a vacancy that much in- 
jures the effect of the ensemble. I do verily believe all the trees on the 
Boulevards at this very time would scarcely make a dozen sizeable walking- 
sticks. Butif the Parisians will eternally have revolutions, and will raise 
barricades, and will cut down the time-honoured trees intended to 
grace and to shade their promenades, why the consequence must be 
that the Boulevards lose all their beauty and become no more than 
broad unpaved thoroughfares, very like Edgeware-road in its best 

arts. Indeed, the trees on the Boulevards would serve as an admirable 
guide to the chronology of the different revolutions; and as Paris has 
lately done nothing but amuse itself in this manner, the present trees are 
in extreme babyhood. Nothing here is respected when popular tumults 
once begin, and from kings, queens, and princesses, down to the unfortu- 
nate trees on the Boulevards, all is cut down and annihilated ! 

The French make it their boast that Paris is the most refined and most 
civilised city in the world; but although in many respects such may in- 
-deed be the case, the strangest anomalies still exist, notwithstanding this 
boasted refinement, and it is a simple fact that a woman cannot traverse 
the grandest streets of this capital without momentarily having her 
delicacy offended in the highest degree. I cannot describe how this 
utter want of national propriety horrified me, it is so ostentatious, so 
offensive. London and the Liesilchient would not tolerate such sights for a 
single week ! 

I will now say a few words about the churches of Paris, one of its most 
attractive features: each one has some particular interest, either of archi- 
tecture or association, to recommend it. 

First in importance as in interest stands Notre Dame, the cathedral 
par excellence, dating back to the twelfth century, when it was erected 
by Louis le Jeune on the ruins of a church that had existed on the same 
spot since the time of the Romans. Strikingly picturesque is the situa- 
tion of Notre Dame, rising majestically out of the mass of antique-looking 
houses that cover the island on which it stands. The twin towers are 
seen from every spot in Paris, near the river, and seem to indicate the 
heart of the city, whence proceed the various veins and arteries necessary 
to its life and circulation. Viewed from any of the innumerable bridges 
over the Seine there is a charming air of picturesque —— about all 
the old part of Paris, and especially about this island, reminding one of 
Prout’s inimitable sketches, or the view of some old town by a Dutch 
master. 

The Seine flows rapidly along, crossed at short intervals by handsome 
bridges, but not a boat, not a single steamer is to be seen, and a solitude 
prevails on the river quite unaccountable to an eye accustomed to the 

rpetual life and movement on the Thames. On either side are the 
right, clean-looking quays which I particularly admired, as forming such 
an agreeable contrast to the dirty, smoky manufactories, wharfs, and 
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warehouses that ruin the banks of our river, to say nothing of the mighty 
banks of mud and slime which mar what ought to be the chief beauty of 
our English capital. True there wants that world of shipping that im- 
= such an air of dignified bustle and commercial grandeur to the 

hames, but in lieu of this the Seine presents on either side interminable 
lines of gay-looking, handsome buildings, and offers here and there points 
of exceeding grandeur and architectural beauty. 

But in my admiration of the quays I am forgetting Notre Dame, rising 
sinndieatiodlty before us. We must hasten to cross the bridge that spans 
the river, pass through some dirty, obscure streets, and then emerge 
in the large open space before its portal. And what a glorious old 
entrance it is! What a forest of sculpture—what delicate 1a around 
those Gothic arches—what pillars—what windows, especially the large 
central circular one—what a rugged, time-honoured old pile it is, with its 
quaint row of niches for the twenty-seven kings of France from Childebert 
to Philippe Auguste !—these empty niches being at present, by the way, 
filled with the most unseemly flat effigies in metal. 

The grandeur of the exterior prepares one for something equally 
surprising in the interior, and in this I was deceived, for, on entering, 
the church appears bare and unadorned, totally wanting in that 
luxuriance of architectural decoration I had so admired from without. 
The pillars are of a plainness that approach to baldness, and the oval 
form of the edifice behind the grand altar produces but a mean effect, 
especially as the windows in this part of the building are narrow in 
proportion to the size of the whole. The interior of Notre Dame cannot 
be compared, in an architectural point of view, to Westminster Abbey, 
characterised by that mysterious half- light grandeur which imparts 
so solemn an aspect. Here one sees the whole building at a glance; 
whereas, there, the long-drawn aisles, supported by clustered pillars—tie 
receding dimly-lit chapels—the projecting monuments, surrounded by 
solemn statues in attitudes of prayer or of repose, darkening the long 
naves with lengthening shadows, leave as much as they display to the 
magination, and invoke feelings of mysterious awe only to be expe- 
rienced where expectation is heightened by uncertainty. 

Still there is an antiquated air about Notre Dame which is very 
pleasing, and that very simplicity, amounting to a fault, has something 
touching in its quaintness. Many of the monuments behind the grand 
altar are of interest, and some of. considerable beauty. There is one in 
the sacristy of particular interest ; it was erected by the Duchesse d'Har- 
court to commemorate the death of her husband and a remarkable dream 
that predicted the event. 

He was ambassador at the court of Vienna while she remained in 
Paris. She dreamt that she saw him lying sick and dying in his coffin, 
and that as she rushed forward to rescue him, he leaned forward te 
embrace her, and in this act expired. The letter acquainting her with 
his death informed her that it had occurred at the very hour in which she 
had beheld this vision. So extraordinary a circumstance was commemo- 
rated by her in a monument where the scene of the dream is represented. 

In this church Napoleon was crowned, and here are exhibited his 
sumptuous coronation robes, destined ere long, perhaps, to adorn the 
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rson of his aspiring nephew. Here the emperor placed the crown on 
ihe head of — whom he afterwards “ pod sacrificed ; and 
here also Maria isa was invested with imperial honours by the same 
hand that had degraded her predecessor. Strange vicissitudes of fortune 
beheld by these old walls! fated, perhaps, to see many as sudden and 
extraordinary a change amid a people so volatile and unstable as the 
French have now, in consequence of “their love of new things,” 
become. 

I mounted to the belfry. Whocould behold those well-worn stairs and 
those great bells, and not expect to see every moment the hunchbacked 
Quasimodo emerge from the shadow of some buttress, or encounter the 
cynical Claude Frollo sweeping the ground with his dark robes as he 
descended from the cell on whose walls some mysterious hand had 
expressed in one word his whole fate? That splendid romance has so 
peopled Notre Dame with characters and associations, that when treading 
its pavements I could not consider them as mere unreal creations of the 
imagination, such a “ local habitation” has the genius of Victor Hugo 
given them among those old towers. Strange property of fiction that 
can thus fill the mind with the unreal while viewing objects in themselves 
full of interest and well calculated to fix our attention, but which are 


- forgotten amid visions to which the reality serves only as a frame or back- 


ound! I fear I took far more pleasure in viewing Notre Dame as the 
abode of these characters than as the scene of so many interesting epi- 
sodes in French history. 

The view from the towers is very extensive, from the clearness of the 
atmosphere, which allows almost every roof in Paris to be visible. The 
hills encircling the city are very pleasing in outline, and the white- 
ness and cleanness of the houses astonishes by the contrast they pre- 
sent to our dingy, smoke-begrimed metropolis. The Haétel de Ville, 
standing in an open space on the bank of the river to the left, is a 
noble building, worthy of its founder, Francis I., and worthy also of being 
the nucleus of that city which can boast such a palace as the Louvre. 
Here, during the bloody wars of the Fronde, those rival queens, the 
Duchesses of Longueville, Chevreuse, and Bouillon, held their court, and 
distributed military posts and honours among their equally belligerent 
female followers—generalships, lieutenancies, and coloneleies among 
countesses, duchesses, and princesses—all Bellonas in the cause of revolt, 
and eager to distinguish themselves as the “‘ merveilleuses” of that day. 
From those windows in our own day were pronounced the impassioned 
orations of Lamartine, recalling all the fervid eloquence of republican 
Greece, but failing to guide or to convince the blasé population of the 
nineteenth century, too sensible, or too stupid, to be led by mere words, 
When we had descended from the towers, I passed on to the old bridge 
that erosses the Seine close to Notre Dame, and as I leaned over the 
parapet recalling various scenes, one incident occurred to me, so new and 
out of the way, that I shall transeribe it. 

Let the curtain rise in the seventeenth century in this same royal city 
of Paris we are contemplating, at that moment given up to the intrigues of 
the Fronde and its favourite leader, the Duc de Beaufort, that “roi des 
Halles,” whose escape from the prison of Vincennes is at once so comig 
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and so clever. It is not long since la grande Mademoiselle occupied the 
Bastille, and pointed the guns of that fortress against the troops of her 
beau-cousin and king, Louis XIV., or rather against the regent, Anne 
of Austria, for between his magnificent mother and her all-powerful 
minister, Mazarin, Louis was then but little thought of. The Duchesse 
de Longueville is at this very time holding her court at the Hétel de 
Ville hard by, where she expects her brother, the Prince de Condé, 
to _ her, whose extraordinary attachment never allows him long 
to be separated from his beautiful sister. But there is now an especial 
reason why Condé should come, for Paris is closely besieged, and the 
confusion is great and universal. Indeed, in such straits are the be- 
sieged, and so much in want of defenders, that an extraordinary ex- 
pedient has been devised—no other than actually to arm the idle do- 
nothing monks; and this very day there is to be a review of these re- 
verend members of the church militant on the bridge of Notre Dame! 

Having now taken this general view of the state of Paris, we must 
penetrate into one of the apartments of the Hotel de Ville devoted to 
the very prettiest of the many pretty ladies attached to the service of the 
Duchesse de Longueville. The fair occupant, Mademoiselle de Rosny, 
has just finished a most elaborate toilette, and having arranged the in- 
numerable little curls (then so much in vogue) round her face, 
fastened the proper quantity of ribbon im her dark locks, and taken a last 
fond parting look in the glass, she is seated in the happiest state of ex- 
oe for there is a certain all-conquering beau—Monsieur d’Aumale 

name—who has more than half achieved the conquest of her little 
heart ; and she has a kind of presentiment that the morning will not 
pass without a visit from this pearl of cavaliers. Nor is she mistaken: a 
soft knock at the door announces the approach of some one. How her 
heart beats! It must be M. d’Aumale, so she says “Entrez!” in a 
trembling voice, and no other than D’Aumale stands before her. 

“ Mademoiselle de Rosny,” he exclaims, in the utmost haste, “‘ I am 
come to beg you to be present at the most singular spectacle you ever 
beheld.” 

“What may it be ?” replies she, rather chagrined that instead of a 
tender love-scene, such as she anticipated, M. d’Aumale seems so affairé. 

“It is a review, mademoiselle, ordered by the council; but, ha! ha! 
such a review! Ma foi, you will never guess of whom—the oddest idea— 
for it is no other than a review of priests, monks, and seminarists, all 
dressed in regimentals, sword in hand, and ready to charge the enemy. 
Pardieu! it is the strangest idea of defence that ever was conceived; but 
as we have etvepientila and the grande Mademoiselle for chief, we are 
now to have an army of priests for them to command. These recruits 
are actually now all assembled on the bridge of Notre Dame.” 

“ Was ever anything so ridiculous!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Rosny, 
laughing. ‘“ But indeed I should be terrified at their awkwardness ; they 
will be sure to fire too low and wound the spectators.” 

“Oh, but you must go. I will be your cavalier, and pledge myself that 
you shall return uninjured,” said D’Aumale, with a tender glance at the 

ady. ‘Besides, to reassure you, I declare that these monk-warriors are 
not even to be trusted with matches; the arquebuses and cannon are as 
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empty and as innocuous as when in the arsenal, so do not fear. If you 
will come, I will conduct you in my new coach—the very model of ele- 
nce—lI will answer for it there is not another such in all Paris.” 

“That will be delightful,” cried the lady. ‘I do admire those new 
coaches so much, and if it were not for this abominable war, I suppose 
they would become universal. Well, Monsieur d’Aumale, je suis 4 vous, 
allons! let us see these monks travestied ; it will be a good story for me 
to entertain Madame la Duchesse with this evening at her reception. 
How the Duc de Beaufort will laugh.” 

In high glee departed Mademoiselle de Rosny and her admirer, her plea- 
sure not a little heightened by the idea of appearing in a coach, then by 
no means common in Paris, and reserved generally for grand occasions 
or state processions—heavy lumbering vehicles, such as figure in the old 
— of that period, with a sloping roof like a house, and drawn by Flemish 
1orses of huge dimensions. On arriving near the bridge, they stopped 
under the shadow of the lofty walls of the church, and there beheld 
the most extraordinary spectacle. All the monks in Paris were crowded 
on the bridge of Notre Dame, with the exception of the Benedictines 
and some other orders, who refused to take any part in this mum- 
mery. At least fifteen hundred ecclesiastics were assembled in excel- 
lent order, and executing the various manceuvres of march, halt, right- 
about face, &c., with tolerable exactness. The greater number had fastened 
up their black robes, otherwise petticoats, and had invested their lower 
limbs with most uncanonical vestments. ‘The reverend fathers, with 
their hoods hanging over their shoulders, were booted and spurred, many 
wearing helmets and cuirasses, with all the halberts, lances, swords, and 
bucklers they had been able to pick up. Each carried in one hand a 
crucifix, and in the other pistols, scythes, old daggers or knives, with 
which they swore to perform prodigies of valour against the enemies of 
the Fronde. As they advanced and retreated, defiling about in squares 
and columns, arrayed in their sombre garments, they presented exactly 
the appearance of an immense flight of crows hovering over a field of 
newly-cut wheat. 

To this martial array was added the clamour of drums, trumpets, and 
warlike instruments, with no end of benedictions, of Oremuses, and 
chanted psalms. At the head of the troops was the bishop, meta- 
morphosed into the commandant, moving very slowly, by reason of 
his corpulence and the weight of the armour he wore, looking like 
a dilapidated St. George, minus the dragon; then came Carthu- 
sians, Begging Friars, Capuchins, and Seminarists, each different order 
commanded by their abbot or prior, advancing gravely in the orthodox 
goose-step. The cries of “ Down with the regent!” ‘ Death to Ma- 
zarin!” ‘A bas the Italian beggar!” ‘ Long live the Union!” “ Vive 
Monsieur le Prince !” ‘‘ Vive la Fronde !” added to the clang of the martial 
music, and Mademoiselle de Rosny was fain to hold her ears, notwith- 
standing all the sweet things her companion was whispering. All the 
canaille of Paris was assembled to witness this extraordinary review, re- 
joicing in the unexpected aid contributed by the Church in the general 
emergency. Nor was M. d’Aumale’s the only coach on the Quai Notre 
Dame that day; many others had been attracted by this laughable scene— 
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the legate was present among the number; the crowd was immense, the 
applause enthusiastic. 

“Ciel!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Rosny, “ Monsicur d’Aumale, 
you have deceived me. See, I am sure they are going to fire.” 

“ No, no,” said D’Aumale, “ you are mistaken. ‘Give the monk his 

, the soldier his sword,’ says the motto. Messieurs les moines will 
not venture to burn their hands in attempting to handle fire-arms.” 

“ But I tell you,” replied the lady, “they are going to fire ; and see, 
the guns are all turned this way. Oh, D’Aumale, we shall be murdered. 
Help! help! I implore you!” And she began to scream after the most 
approved fashion preparatory to a fit of hysterics. 

D’Aumale rose and looked out of the window. “In the name of 
Heaven, beware, or we are all dead men!” cried he. But im the confusion 
his voice was inaudible. The priestly artillerymen, awkward and imex- 
perienced, had already lighted the matches, and the cannon exploded, 
right and left, amid the crowd. A fearful cry arose from the legate’s 
coach, placed near our pair. 

“Thank Heaven, D’Aumale, we have escaped,—this time at least,” 
said Mademoiselle de Rosny, now calmed by excessive fear. 

“Yes, but I fear some one has been seriously wounded. I will dismount 
and see,” said D’Aumale. 

A dense crowd surrounded the coach belonging to the legate; and sure 
enough terrible mischief had been done by the reverend artillerymen, for 
the secretary of his eminence had been struck dead on the spot by a shot 
through the chest, his confessor was wounded in the head, and the two 
valets also much injured. Never was there such a confusion. M. 
d’Aumale hastened back to secure the safe retreat of the fair De Rosny. 
They were soon disengaged from the crowd and rolling back over the 
rough pavement to the Hotel de Ville, where we must bid them farewell, 
after assuring any of our readers who may be mterested in them, that 
mademoiselle soon secured the possession of the much-admired vehicle 
by a speedy marriage with its handsome owner. 

In the vicinity of Notre Dame are several remarkable churches. The 
most interesting is the modern Pantheon—now dedicated to Sainte 
Geneviéve—a standing monument of the fickleness of the Parisians. 
Erected by that impersonation of all the vices and weaknesses of 
monarchy, Louis XV., it was subsequently sezzed on by the Convention, 
for the purpose of forming a temple in honour of the bloody heroes 
of their annals, where, under the specious pretext of the dedication, 
“ Aux Grands Honnes la Patrie Reconnaissante,” their ashes were to 
repose. Mirabeau was the first interred under the lofty dome of the 
Pantheon, then came Voltaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau. To the 
infamous Marat was also assigned the honour of reposing among the 
great men of his country; but, to the honour of France be it said, his 
bones were not allowed to remain long undisturbed, but were soon 
— out, exposed in the streets of Paris, and finally scattered to the 
winds. 

_ Unstable and inconstant to the memory of the dead as to the reputa- 
tion of the livmg, each succeeding faction ousted the bones of those 
placed there by their predecessors in power, and all that seemed certain 
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was, that none interred in the Pantheon were permitted long to lie un- 
disturbed in its vaults. Napoleon destined it as the place of interment 
for his principal senators and generals. Now not a single monument is 
allowed to remain. What a curious epitome this church affords of the 
French character—“ unstable as water!” The building itself is very 
beautiful, —in all respects a monument worthy of a great nation. 

At a short distance is the singular little church of St. Etienne du 
Mont, which every one would do well to visit. Even supposing that its 
claims to antiquity are not established as early as Clovis, still it is the 
quaintest, prettiest little pattern of antique grotesqueness one can 
conceive. The singular gallery on either side of the church, which, 
after forming an encircling ornament, or fringe, round two vast pillars 
near the centre, leaves them midway, and extends along either side of 
the choir as galleries, is the rarest piece of middle-age eccentricity 
imaginable. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate the very names of half the 
Parisian churches, all well worthy of a visit. St. Roch, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, is a good specimen of the modern meretricious French style. 
Around the walls are a series of chapels, each adorned with a sculp- 
tured representation of some act in our Saviour’s life, forming twelve 
stations intended to aid the piety of the devotee by vividly repre- 
senting to the mind scenes of great agony. Behind the altar are three 
chapels in succession, so arranged as to be each visible from the centre 
nave. First, in the foreground, are the gorgeous ornaments of the high 
altar ; behind this an immense image of the crucified Saviour; and, still 
further in the background, and elevated above all the rest, a figure of 
the Virgin placed in a large arched recess, the white figure standing on 
clouds, illuminated with a skilfully-contrived false light, imparting to 
the image a mysterious shadowy appearance. 

No one can be a day in Paris without gazing with rapture at the 
exterior of the Madeleine, the finest building in Europe, worthy of the 
palmiest days of Grecian architecture. To describe it were utterly vain ; 
it must be seen in all its vast and classical proportions to be appreciated, 
standing on its raised pedestal like some chaste vestal placed aloft for 
universal admiration. The interior is fitted up with all the scenic 
accessories common to all French churches,—a style of decoration that 
reveals much of the national character—artificial even in its temples, 
while prostrate before God ! 
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AMERICA AS SEEN BY A FRENCHMAN.* 


M. Ampere, the son of a well-known natural philosopher, was a person 
in every way qualified to give an opinion upon the new social and politi- 
cal conditions that are daily developing themselves among the people 
of the United States. Poet, academician, and professor, as well as an 
experienced traveller, he could bring his studies of antiquity in Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, of the middle ages in Spain, Scandinavia, and Ger- 
many, and of modern times in France and England, to bear upon the 
phenomena exhibited by the New World. Such was his tact, indeed, 
that no sooner had he set his foot on board the Franklin, than he found 
himself in an American atmosphere. “ The first thing that I remarked,” 
he says, “‘on board ship, where the greater number of passengers be- 
longed to the United States, were incessant allusions to, and perpetual 
glorification of their country. America is the fixed idea of the Ameri- 
cans ; the conviction of the superiority of their country is at the bottom 
of everything that they say; it is even found in the acknowledgment of 
what they are in want of. Thus every one hastens to warn me that I 
must not expect to find in a new society the refinements of the Old 
World: nothing can be more reasonable ; but I find in this anxiety to 
inform me as to what I shall not meet with in the United States, the 
precautions of a sensitive patriotism, always mistrustful of the opinions 
of a stranger.” 

Entering the bay of New York—which, notwithstanding the assevera- 
tions made to that effect, M. Ampere declares to have no resemblance 
whatsoever with that of Naples—and landing upon its busy quays, our 
traveller found the drivers and innkeepers to be by no means so obliging 
as “the gentlemen.” One of the latter engaged ua vehicle to convey 
him to Astor House for half a dollar; arrived there, the driver demanded 
a double fare. Upon referring the difficulty to those who received him 
at the hotel, they paid no attention to him or to his letter of introduc- 
tion, but contented themselves with remitting a dollar to the coachman, 
with an indifference, he remarks, that would have been quite charming 
if the money had come out of their own pockets. Going on board the 
Boston packet, a coloured attendant passed over his ticket to him, taking 
care not to touch his hand. This little incident suggested a first painful 
reflection upon the relation of the two races. On the other hand, on 
board the packet he asked for a glass of water. The waiter, a white 
man, without condescending to reply, and with a geste d'une incom- 
parable majesté, pointed to a glass on the table. A sharp, shrewd, and 
practised observer like M. Ampére, detected at once a fact in American 
life which has not been put in the same light before. ‘There is,” he 
says, “ military precision carried into the habits of civil life. The ser- 
vants who bring in the dishes keep the step; they place them on the 
table at a given signal, distribute the plates in a measured and methodical 
manner, and knives and forks set to work with all the trained regularity 
of soldiers grounding arms. Everything is done with the same punctu- 
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* Promenade en Amérique: Etats Unis, Cuba, Mexique. Par J. J. Ampere, 
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ality, precision, and rapidity; no one has either any time or words to 
lose.” 

At Boston, a policeman bade our traveller extinguish his cigar. “ It 
was,” he civilly adds, “‘ manifest that the Frenchman was the barbarian.” 
The progress of Unitarianism in the same city particularly struck his 
attention. It is, he justly remarks, the natural result of the reaction of 
that excessive Puritanism which would not allow beer to be made on a 
Saturday for fear it should work ona Sunday, and of that pitiless sec- 
tarianism which declared “ that the desire to be damned for the glory of 
God is necessary to salvation.” ‘The Americans, he adds, carry into 
religion the ardour and impetuosity which they impart to every other 
thing ; and in the present day, the number of lunatics who are confined 
in Worcester hospital from religious excitement equals that of the 
victims of intemperance. As a result, there are now twenty Unitarian 
churches in Boston to fourteen belonging to the Puritans. 

At the University of Cambridge, M. Ampére also found that the 
Calvinism which had presided over its foundation had, with the lapse of 
time, become a stranger to the place. The spirit is, however, by no 
means extinct, if we are to judge by the regulation which insists that 
Protestant pupils must go once every day to church, and twice on 
Sundays; and that any one who shall have contravened this law three 
times in four years is liable to expulsion! The professors at Cambridge, 
M. Ampére assures us, live upon the very best terms, with one excep- 
tion,—the professor of chemistry, who killed one of his colleagues and 
secreted the body in the laboratory. “ But,” he adds, “ every one hopes 
that the same thing will not occur again.” 

M. Ampére was at Boston at the time that a festival was held in 
honour of the opening of a railway between the United States and 
Canada. For the greatest number around him, he says, the basis of con- 
gratulation was associated with ideas of annexation ; but Mr. Neilson, 
formerly a Canadian democrat, repudiated the idea in a public speech, 
declaring that an annexation brought about by so invasive a people 
would be the death of Canadiaf nationality. ‘ As well,” adds M. Am- 
pere, ‘‘ throw themselves into the gulf of the Niagara at once.” At this 
festival there was a review, at which was a goodly display of coats of 

various colours and fashion—blue, grey, and red—Hungarian, Hussar, 
and Polish. If, our traveller remarks, Boston contained as many regiments 
as it does uniforms, it would possess a formidable army, but every one 
is an officer, and chooses his own uniform. Mr. Fillmore presided on 
horseback, and policemen held the animal when the firing of guns 
disturbed its state of repose. It is not necessary in America, M. Am- 
pére remarks, “ que le pouvoir sache monter 4 cheval.” The Americans, 
he adds, have a decided inclination for military affairs, and differ in that 
= greatly from the English. This manifest tendency may one day 
ead to a total change in the character and institutions of the American 
people. ‘There was also a procession, which was most characterised by 
what the French call réclame, that is to say, that every one wanted to 
take a part in it, but always with the object of advertising or puffing 
himself or his goods. A dealer in bear’s-grease promenaded a stuffed 
bear ; there were vans with workshops in them, and agencies for do- 
mestics and nurses exhibited their human commodities. ‘There was after- 
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a dinner, at which, according to a local journal, “‘ a Mediterranean 


of human fraternity sat under a firmament of flags.” M. Ampére re- 
turned, he says, to his hotel, exclaiming to himself, “ Le roi s’amuse.” 


At Buffalo, the driver called the Frenchman “ my friend.” This was 
the essence of politeness compared with the style of another of the fra- 
ternity, who, entering an hotel in pursuit of his fare—the Prince Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar—called out, ‘‘ Where is the man who starts this even- 
ing? Iam the gentleman that has to convey him.” Alluding to the 
praiseworthy respect with which the fair sex are treated in America, 
open in some cases to abuse, our traveller says he has seen three hundred 

waiting for a lady, who often, although not a “ lady,” allowed 
f to be waited for before they could take their seats at table. He 
elsewhere saw an American go and bring in an old peasant from among 
some emigrant so that he might claim a first and upper seat 
at the table by a. “a lady in charge.” At Detroit, M. Ampére went 
to see a picture, much spoken of, as from the easel of an American artist. 
It was, indeed, proclaimed to be a chef-d’euvre ; nothing, he was told, 
among ancient or modern paintings in Europe, could bear comparison with 
it ; yet he declares it to have been “un tableau de chevalet fort ordinaire.” 
At New Buffalo, where he had to sleep on a table, he was aroused by the 
waiter throwing a napkin on his stomach, with a “Come, comrade, it is 
time to get up.” 

A iloquent description of the pig-killing season at Cincinnati, in 

iods of Ciceronian length, reminded our academician of Dante’s de- 
scription of the endless files of pilgrims going and {coming from St. 
Peter’s to the Bridge of Hadrian during the solemnity of the Jubilee, 
‘‘ Great numbers,” “ adds, ‘‘ however, always arouse the faculties of 
wonder and imagination, whether of years, distances, or individuals, even 
if those individuals be pigs; and the porcine industry of the ‘ Queen of 
the West’ is a really astounding fact.” Contemplating these new cities 
in the West, Cincinnati and Columbus, M. Ampere is led to remark that 
the Americans, who have been successful in sculpture, fail in architec- 
ture. Artistic inferiority shows itself mainly in this point, where new 
types are wanted for new circumstances. The American taste inclines 
to the Gothic, not only in churches, but in custom-houses, banks, and 
colleges. Their classic architecture does not come up to the Bourse or the 
Madeleine, nor do they succeed in Gothic like the English, who some- 
times attain considerable perfection; and when they wish to strike out 
something new, “ ils tombent dans le baroque.” At Columbus there is‘a 
brick edifice with a great hexagonal tower, a crowd of turrets, doors, and 
windows of white marble: this castellated building is a school of medi- 
cine! The only descriptions of buildings that deserve serious attention 
in America are the great works of public utility, particularly its aque- 
ducts and reservoirs, as in the instance of the High Bridge at New 
York. These are magnificent undertakings, to be admired even after 
having seen the analogous works of the Romans. 

Our academician remarks of the condition of the stage in the United 
States, that it is debased, because it is condemned by the puritanical 
party. Struck as it were with a kind of moral condemnation, it is 
obliged to address itself to the crowd. An art is like a man : he requires 
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to be respected to honour himself. In play-bills, when a y is an- 
ual anita of ta dien' lo givenin. gaedndaiene of the 
author is altogether omitted : which suffices to show that tragedy has no 
literary existence in the States. Mr. Forrest, M. Ampére remarks, pos- 
sesses a certain violent energy, often forced, but the dignity of art is 
—_ wanting. The L yar of the misunderstanding between Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest, he also adds, did not tend to heighten respect for 
the American stage. Farces of a local character are played with greater 
success ; and the prevalent pretensions to religious austerity, or to uni- 
versal philanthropy, are often amusingly caricatured on the stage. A 
tragedy called ‘“ Savonarola,” of American origin, accidentally came 
aa the notice of the French academician. The stiletto, corrupt monks, 
melodramatic brigands, are all that the author knew of Florence in the 
fifteenth’century ; and he has made of one of the most extraordinary per- 

s of his time—a noble but unfortunate enthusiast, the embodi- 
ment of a dawning Protestantism—an assassin, a jacobin, a brigand, an 
impostor, and a fool. Living in 1495, three years after the discovery of 
America, “Savonarola” is made to yearn for the Eden of the “Far 
West” in exchange for the worn-out miseries of the Old World! 

In the midst of his long dissertations on the stage and on the litera- 
ture of the United States, of whose living representatives Mr. Ampére 
speaks in most favourable yet discriminating terms, our academician is 
every moment put out by what he calls ['ineurte Américaine—* Ameri- 
can carelessness.” If he walked in the Broadway it was always at the 
risk of his life: great excavations to pass over by narrow and insecure 
planks, open cellars, and neither lamps nor rails ; or new and old edifices 
tumbling down into the street. The Courier des Etats-Unis, a French 
paper published in New York, is, according to our traveller, the only 
organ of publicity that has the courage to denounce this state of things. 
Scarcely a day passes at New York without a fire ; and what is supposed 
to be the main cause ? The acquisition of the insurance money! The 
post-office service is very inadequately performed. Mistakes, our author 
heard from several persons, were very common; and he himself ex- 
perienced the fact. The police is also not equal to the task of keeping 
the heterogeneous population of a great city like New York in order. In 
the evening, some of the quarters are infested with those terrible bandits 
called rowdies, who not only delight in robbery, but also in assassination, 
While M. Ampére was in New York, these wretches went into a French- 
man’s house and killed him, out of the mere caprice of unbridled ferocity. 

Remarking upon the progress of the fine arts in the United States, 
M. Ampére says, the prineiple insisted upon by the Americans, that they 
must wait for society to establish itself, and that the development of the 
fine arts will come with time, is a wrong one ; it is not, he says, the 
maturity, but the youth of nations that is favourable to imagination, 
But to found a good school, part of the money of the New York Art 
Union should be invested in examples of the old masters, and not 
frittered away on mediocre and even bad paintings. At Columbia Col- 
lege M. Ampére met a professor who did not make a secret of his anti- 
pathy to the democratic side of American institutions. The statutes of 
the college embrace an admirable course of study, but the young Ameri- 
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can is so anxious to make money, that he et only are a oar _ 
pe ing that which is supposed to include integral calculus, and the 
meth rr) , Laplace, = ! 

Coming down Bowery-street, one of those myriad of colonels without 
regiments who adorn American society said to M. Ampére, “ You see 
this street, it divides the society of New York into two classes : those who 
have not made their fortunes live to the east of Bowery-street, those who 
have made their fortunes go to the west.” ‘* And if misfortunes come ?” 
“ Oh, well, they go back to the east!” This in an especially free and 
independent country, with democratic presidents, democratic diplomatists, 
and democratic institutions ! 

The Americans, always inclined to be jealous of Europe, compare the 
Hudson to the Rhine. A young traveller remarked, in a tone of triumph, 
of the same river: “The pages of our history are pure ; we have no 
feudal castles!” “As far as I am concerned,” says M. Ampére, “ I only 
asked him to allow me to love at least what remained of feudal times— 
its ruins.” One of the innumerable inconsistencies of democracy is wit- 
nessed at the military school at West Point, which is conducted on the 
system of the Ecole Polytechnique, but a nomination to which is onl 
chtained by favour ; whereas at the great military school of France, all 
candidates are admitted to compete upon a footing of perfect equality—a 
much more democratic system in the best sense of the word. 

* Among all the Americans,” our academician states, “whom I have 
interrogated on the point of the danger that the tyranny of the majority, 
without any counterpoise, may cause to liberty in purely democratic 
states, one only frankly conceded that the danger existed ; the others 
generally answered me in the same language as that adopted by Mr. 

pencer in his notes to De Tocqueville, that the danger signalised by 
that writer is warded off by the mobility of the majority, and which, by 
bringing in turn the different parties into power, does not permit 
any one of them, or the opinion it represents, to establish a lasting 
— This does not appear to me a sufficient answer to M. de 

ocqueville’s argument; for it would result from it, at most, that 
the oppression would make itself felt at each turn in a contrary sense ; 
this might possibly be a consolation to the oppressed, who would become 
oppressors, but it would not be a state of liberty for any person. Bodies 
of individuals, or individuals themselves, have exercised tyrannical power 
in many countries, and have been successively crushed or obliterated. It 
is what is seen in our revolutions : what results from them but a variety 
of slavery, and different but equal defeats to the principle of liberty ? 

“ Further, it will not do to trust too much to the regularity of these 
oscillations of the majority in a contrary sense ; it may happen that upon 
certain points the one that shall succeed to another may inherit certain 

ions in common with its predecessor, certain very general prejudices, 
which would strike with equal force a persistent minority. In the slave 
states, for example, liberty of opinion upon that subject no more exists 
when the Whigs carry the elections than when the _weahonere triumph ; 
and, st of the general government of the Union, is it quite certain 
that parties do succeed one another alternately in power? Have not the 
democrats triumphed for now many years in almost all the presidential 
elections? May they not also so triumph in the. elections of Congress 
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that legislation shall be carried on against their adversaries for such a 
length of time that their position will become one of real oppression ?— 
the same majority that triumphs in an election, as M. de Tocqueville so 
well observes, being then everywhere, in the press, in the jury, and, it 
may now be added, in the judges, appointed in the present day almost 
generally by the people. 

“Mr. Spencer thinks that the peculiar position in which the United 
States were placed at the period when M. de Tocqueville visited them, 
may have had an influence on the impressions which he received. It 
was, he said, the epoch when the astonishing majority which supported 
General Jackson in the most violent measures of his policy may have 
led to the belief that the minority was crushed and powerless for self- 
defence ; since that, things have changed. But that things should have 
arrived at such a state, testifies, it appears to me, that the danger sig- 
nalised by M. de Tocqueville is not illusory; it is a manifest sign of the 
reality of this peril: for an evil of which one is momentarily cured, if it 
has its principle in the organisation, may return again at different inter- 
vals, and finish by being fatal. Now, M. de Tocqueville does not con- 
template the phases of sickness or of health of the United States; what 
he renders evident is the principle itself of a radical infirmity, a principle 
inherent in American society as in all democratic bodies—the possible 
tyranny of the number where number is all and everything; and it 
seems to me that no explanation or discussion of details, however inge- 
nious they may be, can suppress the reality of an evil which is inherent 
in the very nature of things. ‘That which is possible, is not to deny it 
but to struggle against it; for the author of « Democracy in America’ 
signalised it in order that it should be combated in the United States 
and elsewhere. I persist in believing that he placed his finger on the 
mischief, and that by so doing he showed the necessity of seeking for a 
remedy, which was rendering the greatest possible service to American 
democracy and to all democratic countries ; and I would venture to advise 
these countries, whatever they may be, not to forget that, if they wish to 
be free, they ought to defend liberty against the despotism of demo- 
cracy.” 

There can be little doubt as to the correctness of the views entertained 
by the French academician, M. de Tocqueville, and now endorsed from 
observations made at a subsequent period by his colleague, M. Ampére, as 
to the elementary evil that lies at the bottom of purely democratic so- 
cieties and corrodes their very vitals; but the remedy proposed by the 
latter of defending liberty against the despotism of democracy, has no 
logical basis whatever. M. Ampére himself avows that there can be 
no such thing as liberty under a democracy, where the tyranny of a 
majority takes the place of the tyranny of a despot, or that of a monarch 
tempered by a representative ah constitutional system. The mere sup- 
planting of one tyranny by another, he justly points out, may be a con- 
solation to the oppressed, who become in their turn the oppressors, but it 
does not ensure liberty to any one. The tyranny of the majority is, 
therefore, not only a vice inherent in democratic institutions, but it is 
inseparable from them. 

It is true that it might be opposed to this view of democracy, that 
there is a monarchy in republican institutions, or, as is argued by many 
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modern American statesmen and divines, there is a sovereignty in demo- 
cracy. Sovereignty, say this class of writers, is not in the people, but 
always somewhere else: in Europe, in a despotic or constitutional govern- 
ment; among the Americans, in an aggregate of reasonable principles, 
and which, as such, are derived from God, and are inscribed in the con- 
stitution. This constitution is the sovereignty in democracy, the mo- 
narchy of republican institutions; it must be respected and obeyed. 
Government and congresses always changing is te that constitution what 
an executive and houses of representatives are in the Old World—a 
power instituted to replace peaceably and legally false principles by true 
ones. It would appear, at first sight, strange that if, as is declared 
by Mr. Hawkes, one of the most distinguished of the divines of the 
nited States, the principles of the American constitution are derived 
from God, any of these principles should be false and capable of 
being replaced by true ones; but the constitution of the New World 
does not as yet claim the infallibility of Popedom in the Old. The 
boasted supremacy of the constitution, 1ts monarchical position in relation 
to government and people, is to a great degree negatived by leaving open 
the power of replacing false principles by true ones. It is evident that 
that which was a true principle under one order of ideas or opinions, 
becomes false under another. Thus a constitutional principle held 
good by a Whig, may be deemed false by a Democrat. Slavery, upheld 
as justifiable and constitutional by the southern states, may not be 
esteemed in the same light by the northern. Where government is 
elected by the majority, the majority being guided by opinion, and that 
government having the power to tamper with the constitution, the boasted 
sovereignty of that constitution is in reality a mere empty dream. 

The practical money-getting turn of mind of the Americans, our 

academician remarks, is adverse to metaphysical or purely philosophical 
lation, yet there exists at Concord a little knot of thinkers or 
mers of whom Emerson is the centre. But, as he further remarks, 
the philosophy of Emerson, advocating contempt for the past, excess of 
confidence in the present, and above all things self-reliance, is only the 
tendencies and excesses of the American character embodied in a so- 
called philosophical system. While at the same time the Americans are 
essedly so religious, our academician tells us that the “ Philosophie 
ositive” of M. Comte, which arrives at the negation of all religion 
under a serious and scientific form, is much read in America, and obtains 
— credit there than in France. The idea of a positive philosophy, 
intimates, was agreeable to an eminently positive people, and a narrow, 
limited system was congenial to minds characterised by firmness rather 
than by comprehensiveness. 

M. Ampére describes the excesses of democracy as never made more 
manifest than upon the occasion of the arrival of Kossuth in the United 
States. He was proclaimed to be the future liberator of Europe. One 
preacher, he states, declared his coming to be the second advent of 
Christ! The papers propounded that the time had come for the United 
States to interfere in the affairs of Europe, and to support the democratic 
principle. One spoke of sending a fleet into the Adriatic to attack 
Austria, by taking Fiume; and another into the Baltic to bombard 
Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. Another proposed to declare war simul- 
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taneously with England and France. A charming young person said 
that she had always wished to see a hero! Lola Montes alone declared 
him to be a humbug. Two of a trade never agree. The populace 
shouted out “ Hungary!” but said to themselves—*“ Canada and Ha- 
vannah !” 

At Philadelphia our academician saw a translation of Victor Hugo’s 
“Tyrant of Padua” performed; but as Quaker prudency could not 
tolerate that the heroine should be a courtesan, they had made her in 
the play-bills an actress—a transformation which altered the sense of the 
whole piece, and showed at the same time in what little esteem the 
theatre is held. 

Religion, even in its toleration, presents as many inconsistencies in the 
States as does democracy. Religious toleration, which could not be found 
in episcopal Virginia or puritanical New England, originated with the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, a sect notoriously intolerant in the Old World. 
Roger Williams, who first inculeated that the State should not interfere 
with creeds, would ‘not himself join in prayer with his own a because 
he did not deem them to be regenerated. An Irish Catholic, Lord Bal- 
timore, advocated religious liberty in Maryland, which was rewarded by 
the Protestants excluding his co-religionists from the State. ‘The vagaries 
of religion may also be said to have attained their extreme development 
in the United States in Mormonism. The only faith that has been perse- 
cuted in a country where the most strange creeds are expounded with- 
out an obstacle, Mormonism is probably in part indebted to this persecution 
for its success. One of the greatest evils connected with an institution 
which is subversive of all family ties is, that the population is almost 
entirely kept up by proselytes or victims obtained in this country. They 
designate themselves as Saints, and call the other people of the States 
Gentiles. They resemble the Jews in having the same antipathy for the 
rest of mankind, the same indefatigable activity in the pursuit of wealth, 
and the same union among themselves. M. Ampere remarks upon 
Mormonism, that there is no doubt that that which assisted it in its 
progress in the United States, is the idea that America ought to have 
her own religion and her own revelation, and ought even upon that point 
to detach herself from the Old World, so as to be indebted to her in no 
one thing. The book of the Mormons has, he adds, been manifestly 
written for Americans. The theory which makes reason the gift of the 
majority is placed in the mouth of one of the chiefs of the predestined 
tribe: ‘‘ It is not usual that the voice of the people should desire any- 
thing contrary to that which is good; but it often happens that the 
minority wants that which it is not proper to concede. ‘That is why you 
will make it a law to conduct your affairs according to the will of the 

ople.” 
ae is easily seen by this how much the Mormons, whatever may be the 
difference of their ideas upon other matters, are imbued with the American 
doctrine of the infallibility of numbers, and the presumed error of the 
minority—a doctrine which has few inconveniences, M. Ampére says, 
where the people are so enlightened as in the United States, but which 
must everywhere have the result of elevating force into the place of right. 
Pascal said, speaking of a vote on ecclesiastical affairs, ‘ It is easier to 
find monks than reasons.” It is easier to find a majority than to discover 
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a truth, or to establish the reign of justice and reason. The existence of 
Mormonism in the United States speaks more in favour of their tolerance 
than of their principles and rectitude. True, that the depravity and 
ignorance of the Old World pours its scum into the caldron of abomina- 
tion, but the boasted enlightenment of the Americans permits itself to be 
sadly dimmed by the existence of such an enormity, and of its incorpora- 
tion with other Christian States. 

The sovereign purity of the constitution is also not a little tarnished 

the law which permits a master to pursue his fugitive slave into states 
where slavery does not exist, and that not under the name of slave, but 
of “a person held out to service or labour,” and which allows to the 
‘udge a greater remuneration if he declares the capture to be good, 
than in case of a verdict in favour of the miserable culprit. M. Ampére 
calls such a state of things “scandalous ;” it is, indeed, an apparent 
bribe to a corrupt verdict in favour of slaveholders ; one, we suppose, of 
those ‘false principles,” as Mr. Hawkes would call tiem, which have 
crept into the divinely-begotten institutions of the United States. M. 
Ampére heard in an open court at Philadelphia one of the judges express, 
after a verdict had been given, his dissent with the other judges. It is, 
he remarks, pushing respect for individual opinion rather far to permit the 
minority to thus express an opinion opposed to the judgment given, at 
the risk of affecting its weight. 

“The triumph of Mr. Hobbes,” M. Ampére records, “the victory 
gained by the yacht America at the regatta off the Isle of Wight, and 
the success of the reaping-machine, are three subjects upon which the 
American press is never tired of dilating. To these three industrial ex- 
ploits must be added the superiority in speed which has enabled the 
American steamers to effect the passage from Europe to America in less 
time than the English boats. These are like so many grand warlike 
exploits. They are the Arcole, Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram of 
the United States. ‘The national pride is perfectly intoxicated by such 
successes. ‘The English honour themselves by the courtesy with which 
they accepted the defeat. When the America beat their yachts off the 
Isle of Wight, the Queen congratulated the conquerors. The conquered 
applauded their victors. I have heard Americans admit that in case of 
defeat they would not have done as much.” There is a great deal contained 
in this last statement ; it is at the bottom of all those political difficulties 
which never can be settled from the obstinacy of the American character, 
and the repugnance which it has to acknowledge itself in the wrong, or to 
admit of compromise or defeat. Like the spoilt and wayward child of 
fortune, it must have all its own way—no arbitration—no interference— 
no dictation—everything or nothing. 

M. Ampére first saw at the theatre of Baltimore the aiaphitheatre to 
which people of colour are consigned. Although of a pure white, a quarte- 
rone, he remarks, is obliged to take his place among the negroes. The 
musical instinct, he adds, is not much developed among the Americans. 
They are, nevertheless, very musical, an enormous number of pianofortes 
being manufactured in the United States, and social concerts as much in 
vogue as in Europe ; but he adds, “I do not see that they produce in 
this country any remarkable results. The proud Yankees must recog- 
nise their inferiority in this respect to those whom some of them look upon 
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as barely human beings. The negro is condemned by slavery or con- 
tempt to a miserable existence, but he has a gift which has been denied 
to shets who oppress and despise him—that of gaiety. To sustain him in 
the bitterness of his position, Providence has given him a taste for singing 


and dancing— 
Le bon Dicu lui dit : Chante, 


Chante, pauvre petit.” 


At Washington there are two things essential for the traveller—one is 
to visit the senate, another to attend a levee of the president. At the 
first, M. Ampére witnessed the violence of democracy personified by Mr. 
Foote; at the second he had—his pocket picked! Upon another occa- 
sion our academician attended a discussion on the subject of a compro- 
mise between the north and south on the question of the Fugitive Law. 
Here he heard Houston and Foote, parliamentary antagonists a few days 
previously, now unanimous in their sentiments, in which they were also 
followed by the “ inveterate enemy of England”—General Cass, M. Am- 
pere was most struck by the manners and appearance of Mr. Douglas, 
whom he describes as “petit, noir, trapu, sa parole est pleine de nerf, son 
action simple et forte.” No small amusement has since been created by 
this passage having been publicly expounded, as implying that the short, 
squat, and dark senator in question was a negro! 

Speaking of the two great parties into which the States are now 
divided, the Whigs and the Democrats, corresponding pretty nearly to the 
Federalists and Republicans of former times, M.Ampére remarks that the 
acquisition of the Oregon and the conquests in Mexico under President 
Polk assisted materially in developing warlike inclinations and the ambi- 
tion of conquests, new elements from which, if they do not take care, the 
ruin of the United States may yet ensue. Since the days of Jefferson, he 
adds, the Democrats have almost always been in power. “ This is 
natural, for they represent more completely than their adversaries the 
sentiments and the faults of the majority. The Whigs used to temper 
these, the Democrats give them impulse. The government of the United 
States is like a locomotive started on an ‘iron road: it begins its course 
at a moderate speed ; soon the furnace is heated, the speed is accelerated, 
the whole force of the steam is put on, an immense way is made in a 
very short time ; but it also often happens in this country that the boiler 
bursts, and the locomotive is blown into the air. Avis aux Américains.” 

M. Ampére also makes some wise and judicious remarks upon that 
spirit of conquest and aggrandisement which is at the present moment 
rampant in the United States. The condition of neighbouring states, as 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, favours the ambitious desires pro- 
voked. The difficulties which the Mormons present at the present moment 
to Congress attest that others may arise from too extensive an empire, 
and the contemptuous manner in which these sectarians repel all that are 
not themselves, shows that even the boasted power of fusion and of assimi- 
lation has its limits. The policy of invasion also favours instincts that are 
fatal to republican principles. Channing long ago pointed out that great 
armies would give birth to heavy taxation and to great captains. Are the 
Americans so weary of the republic that they wish to give to it such 
guardians? The Fenélon of America, as M. Ampere calls him, also 
said, ‘‘ We talk of accomplishing our destiny! Thus spoke the last con- 
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queror of Europe, and destiny cast him u a solitary rock in the midst 
of the ocean, victim of an aaedion whick has been definitively fatal only 
to himself. Who does not perceive, that if war becomes a habit wi 
us, our institutions cannot be preserved? We boast of the progress of 
society, but this progress consists in the substitution of reason and 
morality to the empire of brute force. It is true that a civilised people is 
always called upon to exercise a great influence upon neighbours that are 
less so than themselves ; but it ought to be to ameliorate and to enlighten, 
not to crush and to destroy.” 

The alarming perspective suggested by a brief delay at Washington, 
and which alternates with more agreeable details regarding the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Patent Office, the Observatory, Messrs. Henry, 
Maury, and Bache, men of scientific fame in both Worlds, were 
soon exchanged for the bustle of railway and boat, and the glorious in- 
conveniences of wending the way through rain and mud, in search of a 
house where the tickets were exchanged, without even a sign-post, still 
less a living person to indicate the place. As to the omnibus at the end 
of the journey, it had to be felt for. Near Wilmington the train tra- 
versed a river by a viaduct, with great intervals open beneath the 
waggons, and no parapet at the side. The effect, our traveller says, 
was peu rassurant, 

Charleston, with its commerce in cotton, suggested new trains of 
thought. What would become of the population of the great manufac- 
turing towns in England if no cotton arrived at Liverpool ? That which 
will maintain peace between England and America more than all the 
societies united to that effect, M. Ampére remarks, will be a certain 
number of bales of cotton ! 

The sale of a family of negroes on the public square was a less gratify- 
ing exhibition. By their side was a red flag, worthy emblem, says our 
Frenchman, of crime and slavery. Close by the same spot a negro was 
burnt at a slow fire in 1808. “Je me garderai bien,” says M. Am- 
pere, “d’ajouter la moindre réflexion a ce récit.” Near Charleston is a 
fort, which the Secessionists, or those who desire separation from the 
Union, if any attempt is made against the rights and interests of the 
south, declare to have been raised to keep the city in obedience. “ Such 
a threat on the one side, and such anger on the other,” M. Ampére 
remarks, “‘ appear to announce an imminent crisis.” 

if it was not for a day’s journey to be performed in a carriage near 
oe gna, the whole distance between Quebec and New Orleans 
could now be performed by rail or steam-boat. M. Ampére, who ap- 
pears to have been constitutionally chilly, actually complained of the 
climate of Alabama! ‘“ America,” he says, “is a rigorous climate : it 
has preserved the native roughness of countries that have not been 
softened by an ancient cultivation ; the land has not yet been warmed 
by the breath of man!” On board the same boat on the Alabama was 
one of those dogs used for hunting fugitive slaves. He was not a little 
disgusted at seeing the people caress it, and call it “a good dog.” ‘The 
Southerners, he says, will work with negroes, but will not eat with 
them. Politics were freely discussed on board. One of the leading 
speakers had his coat out at the elbows. Below, were two ministers 
taking an unfortunate actor to task. One related an instance of his 
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having baptised the child of an actor, and described with unction the 
grief of the parents at thinking of the lot that awaited it. The other 
told of a female who always came to church veiled: being asked who 
she was, she replied, “I am an actress, but I wish to save my soul.” 

The first thing that struck our traveller on arriving at New Orleans 
was an advertisement for the sale of lands and slaves: one of the slaves 
was designated as an idiot. ‘ Vendre un idiot!” he exclaims. At the 
great hotel, which, with its cupola, is one of the leading features of the 
city, the rooms have no bells, their place is occupied by an electro-mag- 
netic apparatus. “Au lieu,” he says, “ de tirer le cordon d’une sonnette, 
on fait jouer une pile de Volta!” A tradition of France still existed in 
the same city : the cookery was infinitely better than elsewhere. Other 
reminiscences of France soon also presented themselves: the ladies dressed 
and even looked French. ‘‘ Quelques-unes,” says M. Ampére, “ nous 
ont offert de charmants types 4 demi parisiens, 4 demi créoles.” At the 
theatre, also, the young men disturbed the house with their noisy witti- 
cisms, which “ malheureusement pour notre amour-propre national, étaient 
en francais.” Some fifty or sixty miles were travelled on the Mississippi 
in a steamer, to inspect a sugar factory, without an accident. M. Ampere 
did not repeat M. Gustave de Beaumont’s question to the captain: ‘“ Your 
machinery is in a very bad state ; how long do you intend to use it ?’’ So 
he saved himself from the stereotyped reply, “ ‘Till it bursts!” Publicly 
recognised in New Orleans by that clever Egyptologist, Gliddon, as 
having first brought to Europe the copy of an inscription from the island 
of Phile, M. Ampére also brought a reminiscence from an equally 
remote point of the globe: ‘‘ The Chactaw Indians,” he tells us, “ are 
already initiated in parliamentary tactics, for when they have a talkative 
and quarrelsome senator, they make a president of him!” 

It is not a little curious, in a neneiiiediedl point of view, that our 
academician, who in New England was perfectly awake to the dangers 
that threaten the institutions of the United States from the tyranny of a 
majority, which, if expressing the opinion of the greater number, may 
not always represent that of the more moral, intellectual, and refined 
classes ; who, at Washington, as lucidly exposed the perils accruing from 
the ambition of conquest and aggrandisement, now in the ascendant ; and 
who, in the south, saw in the threats of the Abolitionists, and the angry 
preparations for resistance on the part of the Secessionists, the omens of 
a crisis that is imminent (and “ Kansas difficulties” and “* Know-Nothings” 
did not exist then), should, on the Mississippi, have yielded resistless to 
the brilliant and grandiose visions with which every traveller is fed and 
pampered in the United States. 

The Mississippi, M. Ampére chronicles, on his way to Havannah, is 
one of the most respectable masses of water in the universe. When its valley 
shall be as well peopled as England, it will contain a population equal to 
two-thirds of that of the whole world, and New Orleans will probably be 
the greatest city ever seen under the sun. The Gulf of Mexico is itself only 
an expansion of the Mississippi: no wonder then that the Americans 
anticipate their future union by such an expansion with the great rivers 
of South America! 

The charms of climate and the beauties of art and nature in Havannah 
were tempered by the dread of yellow fever. A motley, incoherent popu- 
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lation, badly governed and over-taxed, deducted equally from the relief 
stavelié afforded to the selfishness and pride of the ee ne a 
the gaiety, elegance, and grace of a Spanish town, and the polish of the 
Old World engrafted on a race with tropical blood in its veins. 

As to Mexico, still worse governed than Cuba, it presented to our 
academician, in modern life, ranchos, convents, churches—monks, gam- 
blers, and bandits—barbarity in civilisation ; in ancient life, hieroglyphic 
paintings of the Aztecs, colossal statues resembling petrified monsters, 
and other monstrous combinations of Mexican art. There were also 
pyramids—more particularly the great Cholula—and M. Ampére, who 
is well qualified to give an opinion, says, that except in point of form, he 
thinks ions is no analogy to establish between the pyramids of Egypt 
and the Mexican pyramids. The first, he says, were decidedly funereal, 
the latter had simply a religious object. 

Finally, Cuba, Mexico, and Canada, our academician tells us, are 
destined, sooner or later, to form part of the United States. Cuba and 
Mexico will go first. ‘ To visit Cuba and Mexico is, therefore, still to 
travel in the United States—in the United States of the future.” That 
this may be the case ultimately is possible ; but it is also equally possible 
that it may, by the intervention of some accident or other, meet with the 
same kind of delay that has occurred in the appropriation of Turkey by 
Russia. Again, the people of Cuba are hostile to a degree to their own 
bad government, without at all desiring the sway of the people of the 
United States. If they pass under their dominion, it will, therefore, be 
because they have no other alternative. The people of Canada are by no 
means so circumstanced; and if a time comes when they wish to with- 
draw themselves from allegiance to the Old World, there is no reason 
whatever that they should throw themselves into the arms of the Yankees. 
Again, if already New England has to overawe Charleston by forts and 
citadels, if the States are already divided into Abolitionists, Secessionists, 
Mormonites, and Californians, is it at all likely that when the valley of 
the Mississippi shall be more populous than the Euphrates of old it will 
form part of the United States? Still less will this be the case when, if 
Providence so wills it, the United States shall have assumed such dispro- 
portionate development as to embrace Cuba, Mexico, Central America, 
and, perchance, Canada. If, under the present system, there is a differ- 
ence of character, difference of interests, difference of tariffs, and the 
still graver difference of toleration and intoleration of slavery between 
the industrial states of the north and the agricultural states of the 
south, what will it be when the hardy Scots of the Red River and the 
lively French Canadians are brought in contact with the morose asceticism 
of puritanical America, and the impious ravings and disgraceful immora- 
lities of the Mormons ; and these again with the mixed populations of 
Mexico and Central America, indolent, corrupted, and depraved by de- 
testable governments? The central power, whatever may be its limits, must 
exercise authority under certain circumstances: can it make itself felt 
beyond the Rocky Mountains and at the other end of the Gulf of Mexico? 
Notwithstanding railroads, steam-boats, and the electric telegraph, there 
will always be some distance from Washington to Tehuantepec. 





COUSIN CARL. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 


_ By Mrs. Bususy. 
Part III. 


Axourt an hour before luncheon [ stole away into the wood to wait for 
Jetté, and it was with a beating heart I listened for any approachin 
footstep; had I not kissed her, I should have felt easier in my own mint. 
Ought I now to confess to her the impositions of which I had been 
guilty? Perhaps it would be better todo so..... But the kiss... . 
would she forgive that ? 

I discerned her white dress a good way off, and I almost felt inclined 
to hide myself and Jet her take the trouble of finding me ; but again I 
bethought me that it was not the part of the cavalier to be shamefaced 
in a secret assignation. I therefore went forward to meet her. As soon 
as she caught a glimpse of me, she stopped, and suddenly changed colour. 
The poor girl—how sorry I was for her! She could not utter one word. 
I led her to a rural seat near. 

“‘Cousin,” at length she said, “it must doubtless surprise you, and 
naturally so too, that I should in such a secret manner have requested an 
interview with you. If you could conceive how painful this moment is 
to me, I am sure you would compassionate me.” 

“ My dear young lady, I owe you an explanation, and I thank you for 
having given me an opportunity ... .” 

“ Dear cousin, be not offended with me—do not speak to me in that 
distant and ceremonious manner, it makes the step more painful which I 
am about to take, and which cannot be longer delayed. It is I who owe 
you an explanation—alas ! an explanation that will deprive me of your 
esteem and your friendship. I am very unhappy.” 

“Do not weep so, dear cousin; you cannot imagine how it grieves me 
to see you so miserable. Believe me, I have your happiness sincerely at 
heart. You little know what delight it would give me if I were able to 
say to myself that I had contributed to it.” 

The double signification which my words might bear drew forth more 
tears. Jetté cried, without making any reply. 

“There is comfort for every affliction,” I continued. ‘God has 
mercifully placed the antidote alongside of the poisonous plant. Tell 
me, at least, what distresses you—let me at least endeavour to console 
you, even if I cannot assist you, and do not doubt my good will, though 
my power may be but limited.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Carl, do not speak so kindly to me,” cried Jette, 
with some impetuosity. ‘Do not speak thus—I have not deserved it. 
If you would be compassionate, say that you hate me—that you abhor 
me.” 

“ And if I said so, I should only deceive you. No, Jetté, my com- 


plaisance cannot go so far.” 
“You would hate me—you would despise me!” she exclaimed, 
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sobbing, “if you only knew .. . . oh! I shall never be able to tell 
.... if you only knew... . how unfortunate I am... . how 
ey. 

“Dear Jette,” said I, in some agitation, “ you have come to enter 
into an explanation with me ; allow me to assist your confession, andjhelp 
to lighten the burden which weighs so heavily on your heart. You have 
come, I know, to break off with me.” 

“You know !” she exclaimed, in consternation. And she seemed as if 
she were going to faint. “Take pity on me, Carl; leave me for a few 
minutes; I dare not look you in the face.”” She buried her own face in 
her pocket-handkerchief, and wept bitterly. I kissed her hand, and left 
her. 

Very much out of spirits myself, I wandered to and fro under the 
trees. “ How is all this to end ?” said I to myself; ‘the poor gia! will 
fret herself to death if she cannot have her Gustav, and get rid of her 
cousin. Gustav is a fine fellow, and a ve match ; even the father 
allows that. The cousin must be an idiot to let himself be betrothed by 
his father’s orders to a girl he knows nothing about—and a tiresome one 
too, according to what is reported of him. Jetté is a girl with a great 
deal of feeling—but he must be a clod with none; he can’t care in the 
least for her, or he would have been here long ere this. He shall not 
have her. What if I were to advise them to run away an hour or two 
before I take myself off? or, suppose we were all three to elope together ? 
Nonsense! How can I think of such folly? Poor girl! It would melt 
a heart of stone to see her crying there. What if I were to stay and 
play the cousin a little longer—formally renounce her hand—give her up 
to Gustav? I should like to act such a magnanimous part . . . . and 
when it was all well over, and the real cousin arrived, to let him find 
that he had come on a fool’s errand, and go back to nurse his cold . . . . 
or, it might be better to drop him a line by the post to save a scene ? I'll 
do it. By Jove! Pll doit! The god of love himself must have sent 
me here; no man in the wide world could do the thing better than my- 
self. But what right have I to decide thus the fate of another man—a 
man whom I have never even beheld ? Right! It is time to talk about 
right, forsooth, after I have been doing nothing but wrong for thirty-six 
hours. No, no, let conscience stand to one side, for the present at least ; 
it has no business in this affair. I have acted most unwarrantably, I 
know, but I will make up for my misdeeds by one good deed; one 
blessing will I take with me, and when I am gone, two happy persons 
at least will remember me kindly, and Hanné will be less harsh in her 
oe of my conduct, since it will have brought about her sister’s 

ppiness. Let me set my shoulders to the wheel—there is no time to 
lose. No, they shall not all execrate me.” 

Jett was still sitting on the bench where I had left her. I placed 
myself beside her, and tried to reassure her. 

“T said I owed you some explanation ; allow me in a few words to tell 
you all you wish to communicate. You do not care for me—you love 
Gustav Holm—you will be wretched if you cannot find some good pre- 
text for breaking off the match with me—you have many reasons to love 
him, none to love me—you want to let me know how the matter 
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stands, and ingen me a basket,* but to do it in so amicable a manner, 
that you hope I will accept it quietly like a good Christian, and not make 
too much fuss about it. All this is what you would have told me sooner 
or later. Am I not right, Jetté ? or is there more you would have 
entrusted to me ?” 

She hid her face with her hands. , 

‘‘ My window was partly open the other night,” I added. “I over- 
heard your conversation with Gustav Holm, and I knew immediately, of 
course, what I had to expect. You will believe, I hope, that I have suf- 
ficient feeling not to wish to force myself upon one who cannot care for 
me. Forgive me that I have caused you any uneasiness ; it was against 
my own will. I would much rather have convinced you sooner that you 
have no enemy in me, but, on the con , a sincere friend.” 

‘“‘ Dearest, best Carl! Noblest of men! You restore me to freedom 
—you restore me to life! The Almighty has heard my prayers! You 
do not know how earnestly I have prayed that you might find me 
detestable.” 

“Therein your prayers have not been heard, Jette,” said I. “If you 
could have loved me, I could not have wished a better fate. I love you 
and Hanné much more than you think.” I felt that every word I had 
just spoken was positive truth. Jette wrung my hand. 

“You have removed a mountain from my heart,” she replied. “ Would 
that I could thank you as you deserve !” 

I was quite ashamed of all the thanks she poured out, and all the grati- 
tude she expressed. It is an unspeakable lesite to promote the happi- 
ness of one’s fellow-creatures ; it is an agreeable feeling which I would not 
exchange for any other. 

When the first burst'of joy was over, Jetté consulted with me how it 
would be best to break the matter to her father. I told her of his good 
opinion of Gustav, and built upon it the brightest hopes. 

Jetté shook her head. ‘ He will insist that I shall keep my promise,” 
said she, mournfully, ‘He will not relinquish a plan which he has 
cherished for so many years. How dreadful it is for me to disappoint 
him !” 

“Very well, take me.” 

“Ob! do not jest with me, dear Carl. My only dependence is on 
you.” 

“T shall take my departure immediately, and leave a letter renouncing 
my at ne to you. That will go far to help you.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, stay! You are the only one who can speak to 
him,” said she. ‘ You have already acquired much influence over him.” 

“Then let us proceed at once to the éclaircissement, I shall tell him 
that I have discovered that your heart belongs to Gustav Holm, not to 
me; and that I cannot accept any woman’s hand unless her heart accom- 
panies it.” 

“Oh! what a terrible moment it will be when that is said. I tremble 
at the very idea of it. You do not know what he can be when his anger 
is thoroughly roused.” 


* “To give a basket,” in Danish, signifies a refusal. 
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“ Then would you prefer to elope with Gustav? Like a loyal cousin 
I will assist you in your escape.” 

“That would enrage him still more; he has always been so kind and 
gentle to me.” 

“T wish we had Gustav here, that something might be determined on. 
These anticipated terrible moments are never so dreadful in reality as in 
expectation ; you have had a proof of this in the one you have just gone 
through.” 

“Gustav will be here soon; he knows that I had requested this 
private conversation with you... . he will meet me here in the 
wood... . he will come when—when ....” She stopped, and 
blushed deeply. 

“ He will come when I am gone,” I said, laughing. “ That was very 
sensibly arranged, but the arrangement must be annulled nevertheless, 
and he must make the effort of showing himself while I am here. I 
dare say he is not many miles off—perhaps within hail.” “ Mr. Holm! 
Mr. Holm!” I roared at the top of my voice. ‘ He knows my manner 
of inviting him, and you will see that he will speedily present himself. 
Good morning, Mr. Holm!” I added. 

“ For God’s sake do not shout so loudly, you will be overheard,” said 
Jetté. “Oh! how will all this end?” 

‘* Uncommonly well,” thought I. ‘ Here comes the lover.” 

Gustav came, almost rushing up; his countenance and manner ex- 
pressed what was passing in his mind, namely, uncertainty whether he 
was to look on me as a friend or a foe. 

“ Gustav—Carl! . . .” exclaimed Jetté, sinking back on the bench. 
She found it impossible to command her voice, but her eyes, which 
dwelt with affection on us both, filled up the pause, and expressed what 
words would not. 

I took his hand and led him up to Jette. He knelt at her feet, she 
threw her arms round his neck, while I bent over them, and beheld my 
work with sincere satisfaction. There was a rustling in the bushes, and 
Hanné and her father stood suddenly before us! The lovers did not 
observe them, although I did my utmost by signs to rouse their at- 
tention. 

** What the devil is all this?” exclaimed the Justitsraad, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘What does this mean? Carl, what are you doing?” 

‘‘I am bestowing my cousinly benediction, and full absolution and 
remission of sins, as you ought to do, my worthy uncle,” I replied, as 
cheerfully as I possibly could. It was necessary to appear to keep up 
one’s courage. Gustav rose hastily, and Jette threw herself into her 
sister’s arms. 

** My dear sir!” said Gustav, imploringly. 

“Mr. Holm!” cried the Justitsraad, drawing himself up. 

‘Dear uncle!” I exclaimed, interrupting them both, “allow me to 
speak. Gustav adores Jetté, and she returns his love. There can be no 
more question about me; I am her cousin, and nothing either more or 
less. I am not such an idiot as to wish to force a woman to be my wife 
whose heart is given to another. I have dissolved the engagement 
between Jetté and myself, deliberately, and after due reflection. I could 
not make her happy, and I well not make her unhappy. There stands 
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the bridegroom, who only awaits your blessing. Give it, dear uncle, 
and Jet this day become the happiest of my life, for it is the first time I 
ever had an opportunity of doing good.” 

“ Heavens and earth! a pretty piece of work, indeed!” The Justits- 
raad was as blustering as a German, and would on no account allow him- 
self to hear reason. A great deal of his anger was naturally directed 
against me. I tried to smooth matters down. Jett? wept and sobbed. 
It was a hundred to one against us. ‘‘I shall write to your father this 
very day,” he said, at length; “he only can absolve me from my vow; 
but that he will not do—that he certainly will not do on any account. 
This marriage has been his greatest wish for I do not know how many 
years, as well as mine.” 

« But he will be obliged to do it,” said I; “this very afternoon I shall 
take my departure, and you shall never hear of me more. My father’s 
power over me by no means extends so far as you seem to fancy. I will 
not make Jetté miserable, merely to indulge his whims. Dear uncle, let 
me persuade you to believe that your contract is null and void: give 
your blessing to Gustav and Jette, and leave me to settle the matter 
with my father. Feelings cannot be forced. Jette does not care for 
me, and you ought not, in this affair, to be less liberal than I am.” 

*¢ Liberal—liberal indeed! He is always prating about such folly,” ex- 
claimed the Justitsraad, in a rage. “ It is that abominable Berlin libera- 
lity that has entirely ruined him.” 

Berlin liberality! It was the first time I had ever heard that bewailed. 
But what absurd things do people not stumble upon when they are 
angry, and speak without reflection ! 

‘“‘ Well, it was Berlin that ruined me, according to my uncle, and so 
utterly ruined me . . . . that I am betrothed in Berlin, and cannot be 
betrothed again. It is against the law both here and in Prussia to have 
two wives.” 

This was an inspiration prompted by the exigency of the occasion ; 
what did one untruth more or less signify? I was a Jesuit at that 
moment, and excused myself with Loyola’s doctrine—that the motive 
sanctifies the means. 

“ Betrothed!” exclaimed the Justitsraad— ‘betrothed in Berlin! 
Make a fool of me! Hark ye, Carl... .” 

“ Betrothed !” interrupted Hanné. “Upon my word, you are a fine 
fellow, cousin. That is the reason he does not wear Jetté’s betrothal 
ring. And I to be standing here admiring his magnanimity !” 

Jetté silently held out her hand to me from one side, Gustav from the 
other ; these were well-meant congratulations. 

“Yes, betrothed,” I continued. ‘‘ Abuse me at your will, hate me, 
curse me, say and do what you please, but betrothed I am, and betrothed 
I must remain.” 

This was a settler. The wrath of the Justitsraad cooled by degrees ; 
that really kind-hearted man could not withstand so many anxious looks 
and earnest prayers ; and fear of all the gossip and ridicule to which his 
holding out longer under the circumstances might give rise, also had 
effect upon him. 

“You are a sad scapegrace, Carl,” he said, “and Jette may be thankful 
she is not to have you for her husband ; but she shall not be left in the 
May—vou. cvil. NO. CCCCXXV. G 
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lurch on account of your foolish freaks.” He took her hand and 
it in Gustav's, saying, “ You must make up to me for the failure of those 
hopes which I have cherished through so many years. But,” he added, 
with a sigh, “ what will my brother say when he hears this history ?” 

Jetté cast herself upon his neck; she almost fainted m his arms ; the 
rest of us surrounded him. There was no end to embraces and thanks. 

‘¢ And now let us hasten to my mother,” said Hanné ; “ the revolution 
shall end there. I would not be in your place, cousin, for any money ; 
you will be soundly rated.” 

“You shall be my advocate, Hanné, and shall defend my ease ; it is 
only under your protection that I dare appear before my aunt. Take me 
under your wing—I positively will not leave you.” 

I slipped my arm round her waist, and I think, if I remember aright, 
I was going to kiss her. 

* Hands off, Mr. Cousin! Now that you are not to be my brother-in- 
law you must not make so free. Remember your intended in Berlin.” 

Alas! to help others I had injured myself. Hanne, her father, and I 
walked on first, the lovers followed us a little way behind. As we came 
along we met some of the peasantry on the estate going to their work. 

** Hollo! good people!” cried I to them, “this evening we must be 
all merry, and drink your master’s good health, and dance on Miss Jetté’s 
betrothal-day. Hurrah for Miss Jetté and Mr. Holm!” 

‘Hurrah !” cried the people. And the declaration was made. 

“Be quiet, you good-for-nothing !” cried the Justitsraad, “and don’t 
turn everything topsy-turvy in a place that does not belong to you. A 
feast, forsooth!—drink my health, indeed! It is easy for you to be 
generous at another man’s expense. I declare the fellow is determined 
to take the whip-hand of us all !” 

My aunt heard the noise, and came out on the stone steps to ask what 
was the matter. I crept behind Hanné and hid myself. 

«A eomplete revolution, my dear, which that precious fellow Carl has 
brought about. When the luncheon-bell had rung for some time in vain, 
without their making their appearance, Hanne and I went to look 
for Jetté and Carl in the wood; I expected to have found him at 
Jette’s feet ; but instead of him there lay another, and he was actually 
busying himself in making up a match between them. Truly, it is an 
edifying story. Come in, and I will tell you all about it, and you will 
see to what purpose he has travelled. He has betrothed himself in 
Berlin, fancy—and very probably in Hamburg, m Paris, in Vienna, 
wherever he may have been. He is a fine fellow! A pretty viper we 
were nourishing in our hearts !” 

My aunt wase asily reconciled to the course of events, and she gave the 
young couple her maternal blessing. But it was me whom they all wanted 
for a son-in-law and a brother-in-law. It was very flattering to be such 
a favourite; however, as I was not to be had, they received Gustay (for 
whom they had a great regard) with open arms. We all became as 
sprightly as a parcel of children, and I would have been very happy, had 
not the many affectionate good wishes for the future welfare of myself 
and my unknown fiancée in Berlin fallen like burning drops of molten 
lead on my soul, and had I not had eonstantly before me the remembrance 


that I must soon leave this pleasant circle, and for ever! My proposi- 
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tion to spend that day entirely by ourselves was agreed to, and orders 
were given to admit no visitors. 

“ Let me bu: live this day undisturbed to the end,” thought I, “and 
I shall demand nothing more from Fortune, which has hitherto been so 
kind to me.” It was a day, the like of which I have never spent. You 
will perhaps think it strange, dear reader, that my conscienee should be 
so much at ease ; but I must frankly confess that the good action I had 
aceomplished, and the happiness I had bestowed, had entirely had the 
effect of yuieting that internal monitor. Jetté was right when she said 
that I had already obtained some influence over her father; for I can 
positively assert that my sudden and public announcement of the state 
of affairs had been taken in good = I was all activity and excite- 
ment ; and my exuberant mirth, which was almost without bounds, did 
not permit a serious word, scarcely a serious thought. I obliged them 
all to exert themselves, and fly about in order to make preparations for a 
little dance in a round summer-house at one end of the garden: the 
Justitsraad had to send to the village for two fiddlers, his wife had to give 
out sheets and curtains to make hangings for the walls; the young ladies 
wove garlands, Gustav and I manufactured chandeliers out of barrel- 
hoops and vegetables. Everybody was set to work, and before the even- 
ing the prettiest little ball-room that could be was arranged; and the 
people on the estate declared they had never seen anything so splendid 
before ; “‘ but, to be sure, there had never been a betrothal feast in the 
family before.” 

“You are a clever fellow, Carl,” said the Justitsraad; “ you have got 
this up so prettily and so well, that one might almost give a real ball. 
Were it not that I should have my wife and children up in arms against 
me, I really fancy I should like a dance. But there would be too many 
difficulties in the way.” 

Hanné flew up to her father, and hugged him im her joy; he was 
taken at his word, and nothing else was talked of but the ball, which in 
the course of eight days was to be given to celebrate Jetté’s betrothal. 

“We will set about writing the invitations at once,” said Hanno ; 
“there is an hour or more yet before the people are to begin to dance, 
and we have nothing to do. Let us fetch pen, ink, and paper; I will 
dictate, and Carl shall write; it will be done directly almost, and early to- 
morrow morning we shall send off the invitations. So, all the difficulties 
are overcome. Now, cousin, mend your pen; you write a good hand,” 
said Hanné. 

“Write! No, that I won't,” thought I. “I shall take good eare no 
to betray myself by that.” 

“Gustav can write what you want; I have hurt my hand,” said J, 
looking round ; but Gustav and Jett? had both disappeared. 

‘How ? Let me see,” said Hanne. “ It is not true. Gustav and Jetté 
have gone into the garden ; we must let them alone; so you shall come, 
and you may as well do it at once.” 

“But I have really hurt my finger, Hanné; it is extremely painful. 
I shall not be able to make the most wretched {pothooks—my finger is 
quite swollen.” 

“Or rather you are extremely lazy, and won’t take the trouble,” said 
Hanne. “ But at least you shall help me to write a list of the people to 
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be invited, before I forget half of them ; I have got them all in my head 
just now, and your pothooks are good enough for that. Begin now! 
Put down first our neighbours who were here yesterday. Kammerraad* 
Tvede, with his ‘wife, his two daughters, his son, and the tutor. Have 
you got them down?” Hanné looked over my shoulder at the paper. 
‘‘ But what in the world stands there ?” she asked. 

“Kammerraad Tvede, with his wife, his two daughters, his son, and 
the tutor,” I replied. ‘ These are Greek characters, Hanné; I can write 
nothing but Greek with this finger.” 

‘ But I can’t read Greek, you refractory monster!” cried Hanne, 
dolefully. 

“ You must learn it, then, Hanné. Task for task; if you force me to 
write the list, I will force you to read Greek.” 

‘‘ That’s right, my boy!” exclaimed the Justitsraad, laughing heartily. 
‘If one gives the girls an inch, they are sure to take an ell; they would 
take the command of us altogether, if they could.” 

After a great deal of joking and foolery, we —— making out 
the list, and the last name given was that of my good uncle, the worthy 

astor, whom it was my purpose to visit, and whose guest I would be 
fore the sun rose on the following day. 

“Do you know him, too?” I asked, with a feeling of mingled surprise 
and annoyance. 

“ He confirmed both Jetté and me,” said Hanné; “ he is an excellent 
man, therefore I kept him to the last. You can hardly imagine how much 
we are all attached to him. If ever I marry, he shall perform the cere- 
mony. I think you must remember him; at least, you saw him in this 
house more than once when you were here as a child.” 

‘Very true. I think I recollect him; he is a tall, old man, with a 
hooked nose. Yes, I remember him distinctly.” 

This time, at least, I had no need to help myself out with lies! In a 
situation such as mine, one seizes with avidity every opportunity to speak 
truth; it is so very refreshing when one is up to the ears in untruth. 

Our chandeliers answered their purpose exceedingly well; the fiddlers 
scraped loudly and merrily, and the floor shook under the powerful 
springs and somewhat weighty footing of the country swains and dam- 
sels who were dancing in honour of Miss Jetté’s betrothal. I had 
taken a turn in the waltz with each of the village belles, and danced that 
furious Fangedands with Hanné—a dance that one must have seen the 
peasantry execute, in order to form an idea how violent it is. Glee and 
good-humour reigned around, and even the Justitsraad entered heartily 
into the joyous spirit which seemed to prevail. And although from time 
to time he whispered to me, “I it to be very augry at you—you 
have played me a pretty trick,” yet he was not in the slightest degree 
angry; on the contrary, he submitted with an extremely good grace to 
what he could not help. But I—I who had been the originator and 
cause of all this gaiety and gladness—I felt only profound melancholy, 
and stole ae | to indulge in it amidst the most lonely walks of the 
garden, or in the wood beyond. The hour of my departure was drawing 
rapidly near. 





* A Danish title. 
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Perhaps you may imagine, dear reader, that it would be impossible for 
me to be sad or serious. Could you have beheld me wandering about 
the grounds alone, that September evening, when every one else was 
dancing, you would have found that you were mistaken in your opinion 
of me. I ascended the sloping hill, on which stands Hanné’s favourite 
swing. By day the view from thence is beautiful; and even at night it 
is a place not to be despised. The garden, stretching out darkly imme- 
diately beneath, looked like an impenetrable wood. The moon was in 
its first quarter, and therefore shed but a faint, uncertain light over 
objects at a little distance, while its trembling rays fell more brightly on 
the far-off waves of the Baltic Sea, making them appear nearer than 
they really were. On the right, the walls and chimneys of the dwelling- 
house gleamed through the openings of the trees; on the left, light 
blazed from the illuminated summer-house, whence came the sound of a 
hundred feet, tramping in time to the overpowered music. All else was 
as still around me as it generally is in the evening in the country, where 
the occasional bark of some distant dog, with its echo resounding from 
the wood, is the only sign of life. Behind me lay the pretty grove; and 
above my head il the swing, on one of whose tall supporters my name 
was fastened in derision. 

Had you seen how carefully I detached the piece of paper from the 
wood, and placing myself in the swing where I had sat with Hanné, 
allowed myself to rock gently backwards and forwards, while I gazed on 
the strange name that had become dearer to me than my own, because 
she had pronounced it and written it, you would have perceived that I also 
could have my sad and serious moments. But people of my tempera- 
ment seek to avoid observation when a fit of blue-devils seizes them, and 
only go forth among their fellow-beings when the fit has subsided. 

Jette and Gustav took me by surprise. ‘They had passed in silence 
through the garden, and arm-in-arm they had as silently ascended the 
little eminence. 

“What, you here! in solitude, and so serious, dear cousin?” said Jetta; 
“you look quite out of spirits. Every one connected with me should be 
happy on this my betrothal day, and I must reckon you among the 
nearest of those—you, whom I have to thank for my happiness. Come 
and take a share in the joy you have created ; if I did not know better, I 
might be inclined to fancy that you are grieving over the irreparable loss 
you have had in me: you really do assume such a miserable coun- 
tenance.” 

“Do not ridicule me, Jetté; I have perhaps just lost more than I can 
ever be compensated for.” 

“Tt is well that a certain person in Berlin cannot overhear what 
politeness induces you to say in Zealand,” replied Jette. “ But a truce 
to compliments at present, they only cast a shade of doubt over your 
truthfulness; keep them for those who know less of your affairs than I 
do, and let us speak honestly to each other. In reality, you are glad not 
to become more nearly connected with us than you are already: you 
cannot deny that.” 

“Do you think so? And if that were far from the fact ?—if, on the 
contrary, that were the cause of my melancholy—the knowledge of the 


impossibility of my being so—what would you say ?” 
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“‘T should be under the necessity of pitying 
fellow !” said Jetté, laughing. “ But who would 

morning ?” 

“‘ You may indeed pity me, Jette, for when I leave this place my heart 
and my thoughts will remain behind, with you—with all your dear family; 
and I must leave you soon.” 

“Soon! Are you going abroad again ?” asked Gustav. 

“‘T wo days after _— ur arrival among us!” exclaimed Jette; “no, no, 
we cannot agree 

‘And yet it Soman be,” I said. “I shall be gone, perhaps, sooner than 
you think. | i have my own peculiar manner of commg and going, 
and . 

“6s But wn whim is this, Carl ?” asked Jetté, interrupting me. “ Did 
you not come to spend some time with us? You may depend on it my 
father will not hear of your going, though our wishes and requests may 
have no influence over you.” 

“Tam compelled to go, dear Jette ; I must leave you for some time. 
Perhaps we shall meet again . . but should that be impossible, I shall 
write you, if you will permit me. And when I am gone, will you take 
my part, if I should be made the subject of animadversion? Let me 
hope, dear Jetté, that you and Gustav will think kindly of me, and that 
on the anniversary of this day you will not forget me when you stroll 
together through that wood which was this morning the scene of my dis- 
missal.” 

They both shook hands with me. 

* But, Carl, I hardly understand you,” said Jette ; “ you are so grave, 
so strange; you speak as if we were about to part for ever. Have you 
any idea of settling in Berlin ?” 

“TI beseech you, Jette, speak not of Berlin—that was a subterfuge, a 
story, which came suddenly into my mind ; I could not pitch upon any 
better excuse wherewith to upset your father’s plan in a hurry, or I would 
not have lied against myself. 1 assure you I have never put my foot in 
Berlin, nor am I betrothed to any one.’ 

Jetté stepped back a few paces, and fixed on me a look of surprise and 
earnest ing 

« What !” ‘she exclaimed, ‘“‘you have never been at Berlin? You 
have told what is not true about yourself to help me? You are not 
engaged ?”’ 

‘“No; as certainly as that I stand at this moment in your presence, I 
am not engaged, and have never attempted to become so. I have only 
put myself in the way of receiving one refusal m my life,” I added, 
smiling, as Jett’ began to look suspiciously at me, ‘‘and that was this 
morning in yonder wood. Were it not superfluous, I could with ease 
give you the most minute particulars.” 

There was a short silence ; then Jetté exclaimed, 

‘You are a noble creature, Carl; may God ssnned you, for I cannot. 
But day and night I will pray for your welfare.” She was much 
affected, her voice faltered. Gustav shook my hand cordially. 

" My dear friends,” said I, “do not accord to me more praise than I 
deserve, for the higher one is praised the greater is the fall when opinions 
change. Hear me before you promise to pray for me, and let me tell 


ou very much, poor 
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ou how . . .~ but no, no, let me keep silence—let me say nothing. 

ardon my seeming caprice. Promise me that you will be my sincere 
and unshaken friends, and let us go and dance again. May I have the 
honour of engaging the bride for the next waltz ?” 

I had been on the point of confessing all my foolish pranks, and how 
I was imposing on them; but false shame prevented me. Was it better 
or not? I scarcely knew myself. I begged them to accompany me 
back to the summer-house. In the alley of pine-trees which led to it 
we met Hanné, who, according to her own account, was looking about 
for us; she almost ran against us before she perceived us. 

‘‘ But, good Heavens ! have you all become deaf? I have been callin 

over and over, without receiving the slightest answer, and now 
find you gliding about in deep silence, like ghosts, scaring people’s lives 
out of them. I suppose Carl has been amusing himself, as usual, with 
mischief, and has been haunting you two poor lovers, and disturbing 
you. Do you not know, Carl, that you have no sort of business to be— 
in short, are quite an incumbrance where Jett® and Holm are? Now 
answer me—do you know this, or do you not, Carl ?” 

‘‘ No,” I replied, shortly. 

“* No!’ Is that a fittimg answer toalady? Be so good as to reply 
politely. I must take upon myself to ww | you good manners before 
you go abroad again, else we shall have reason to be ashamed of you.” 

And then she began to hum the song of “ Die Wiener in Berlin :” 


“Tn Berlin, sagt er, 
Musz du fein, sagt er, 
Und gescheut, sagt er, 
Immer sein, sagt er... . 


99 


“‘T wish Berlin were at the devil, Hanné!” I exclaimed, interrupting 
her ; “ that is my most earnest desire, believe me.” 

‘‘A very Christian wish, and expressed in choicely elegant phrase- 
ology, every one must admit.” 

“Only think, Hanne, he has never been at Berlin, and is not be- 
trothed there. Carl only made these assertions because he could think 
of no other way of making my father agree to our wishes,” said Jette, 
almost crying. 

“What! he is not engaged? He has never been in Berlin? Well! 
he is the greatest story-teller I ever met. Did he not stand up, and 
make positive declarations of these events, with the most cool audacity ? 
It too bad. Lying is the worst of all faults—it is the root of all 
evil,” 

‘No, my little Hanne, idleness is the root of all evil.” 

“I dare say you abound in that root too. But I don’t think you can 
ever have studied the early lesson-books, from which all children should 
be instructed. I shall myself hear you your catechism to-morrow, and 
rehearse to you the first principles of right and wrong, so that when you 
leave us you may be a little better acquainted with the doctrines of 
Christianity than you are at present.” 

** But he leaves us to-morrow, Hanné ; he has assured us of that.” 

“We positively will not allow him to make his escape,” said Hanné. 
“ At night we shall lock him in his room, and during the day Thomas 
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shal] watch him. That boy sticks as fast as a burr,—he won’t easily 
shake him off.” 

“ But suppose I were to get out by the window? You cannot well 
fasten that on the outside.” 

“ And break your neck, forsooth. No, no, that way of making your 
exit won't answer.’ 

“ Oh, people can climb up much higher than my window, and descend 
again without breaking their necks,” said I. Jetté and Gustav coloured 
violently. 

** Well, we can discuss that point to-morrow. This evening, at least, 
you will remain with us, on account of its being Jetté’s betrothal day. 
Come, give me your arm, and let us take a walk ; it is charming, yonder 
in the garden—within the summer-house one is like to faint from the 
heat.” 

We strolled on, two and two, in the sweet moonlight ; sometimes each 
pair sauntering at a little distance from the other, Hanné and I chatting 
busily, while Gustav and Jetté often walked in the silence of a happiness 
too new and too deep for the language of every-day life. 

“Is it really true that you are going to leave us { ?” asked Hanne. 

“Tt is indeed too true. I must quit this place.”’ 

“ Why ? if I may venture to ask. But do not tell me any untruth.” 

“ Because I have been here too long already—because a longer resi- 
dence among you all. ... near you, dear Hanné, would but destroy 
my peace.’ 

‘“*T expressly desired you not to tell me any lies. Good Heavens! is 
it impossible for you to speak truth two minutes together ?” 

“ And is it impossible for you to speak seriously for two minutes 
together? What I have just said is the honest truth.” 

‘‘Humph! However, tell me, is it true or not true that you are 
engaged in Berlin? Who have you hoaxed—Jetté and me, or my 
father and mother? I beseech you speak truth this once.’ 

“Tf any one is hoaxed, it is your father, Hanné ; but at the moment 
I could think of nothing else to shake his determination, or I certainly 
should not have composed such a story, for telling which I blamed 
myself severely.” 

“ Oh, of course I believe you! To make a ‘fool of one’s own excellent 
uncle! It is a sin that ought to lie very heavy on your conscience, 
Carl. It is almost as great a sin as to make fools of one’s cousins.’ 

*‘ That is a sin from which I hope you will absolve me. Ah, Hanné! 
what has most distressed me was, that my character must have appeared 
dubious in your eyes. From the first moment I was wretched, because I 
could not tell you that it was only a pretended engagement.” 

“I do not see what J have to do with your being betrothed in Berlin 
or not. As far as I am concerned, you might be betrothed in China, if 
you liked.” 

“Your gaiety of temper makes you take everything lightly, and yet it 
is you who have taught me that life has serious moments. You have 
transformed me, Hanné ; if you could only know what an influence the 
oe sight of you, the night I arrived here, has exercised upon my 
ate... .” 
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“ [ndeed! Do tell me all about it; what was the wondrous and fear- 
ful effect of the sight of me ?” said Hanné, laughing. 

“ Dear Hanné, without intending it, you have pitched upon the right 
words, in calling it ‘wondrous and fearful.’ Yes, it will follow me like a 
heavy sentence from a judgment-seat, ever reproaching me with my 
thoughtfulness. Awake, and in dreams, will I implore forgiveness ; I 
will kneel and pray for it. Look at me once more with that captivating 
glance which, yon evening, made me forget myself, and tell me that you 
will not hate me—loathe me—despise me: see, upon my knee I entreat 
one kind look—one kind word !” 

I had actually fallen on one knee before Hanné, and had seized her 
hand— 

“Let my hand go, you are squeezing it, so that you quite hurt me. 
That is not at all necessary to the part you are acting. Get up, cousin ; 
you will have green marks on your knees, and I can’t endure to see men 
m such an absurd, old-fashioned plight. You should be thankful that it 
is no longer the mode, when one is making love in earnest, to fall down 
on one’s knees. These pastoral attitudes are very ridiculous ; they 
savour of a shepherd’s crook, and a frisky lamb with red ribbon round its 
neck.” 

I arose quite crestfallen. 

** At any rate I must allow that you promise to be a capital actor,” 
added Hanné. “ Next Christmas, when you come back, we shall get 
up some private theatricals : that will be charming! Last year we could 
not manage them, because we had no lover; Holm positively refused to 
act the part, unless I would undertake to be his sweetheart ; and a play 
without love is like a ball without music.” 

“ Hanne, let us speak seriously for once. I really am going away, 
and shall be gone perhaps before you expect it ; for 1 hate farewell 
scenes. It is not without emotion that 1 can think of leaving m 
amiable cousins, and God only knows if we shall ever meet again. A 
at me if you will, I cannot forbid your doing that; but believe me 
when tell you that your image will be present with me wherever I may 
go,and... .” 

_ “ You will travel in very good company, then,”’ said Hanné, interrupt- 
ing me. 

“Let me take the happy hope with me that I shall live in your 
friendly remembrance. Sink the cousin if you choose, dear Hanné; 
cousinship is not worth much, and let the term friend supersede it. That 
is a voluntary tie, for which I should have to thank but your own feel- 
ings. It is as a friend that I shall think of you when I go from this 
dear place, and as a friend that your image will follow me throughout 
the world.” 

“Oh, it won’t be very troublesome to you,” said Hanné. “ As to me, 
I don’t happen to be in want of cousins, still less of friends. Let me see, 
in what office shall I instal you? Make a confidant of you? We do 
not employ any in our family ; I am my own confidante : assuredly I could 
have none safer. I shall follow in this the example of my silent sister, 
who never gave me the slightest hint of her love for Gustav. A coun- 
sellor? Truly, such an accomplished fibber would make a trustworthy 
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counsellor! No, I am afraid, if you throw up the post you hold, you 
will find it difficult to replace it by any other.” 

“ Very well, let me retain it then, but notas the gift of chance. You 
must yourself, of your own free will, bestow on me the title of your 
cousin, your chosen cousin: that is a distinction of which I shall be 

roud.” 
ee And will you, then, promise to come back at Christmas, and act plays 
with us ?”’ 

“J promise you into the bargain a summer representation, before 
autumn is over,” said I. ‘The Fates only know if I shall preserve the 
dramatic talent I now have until winter.” 

I had caught a portion of Hanné’s gaiety, and my sentimental feelings, 
so much jeered at, shrank into the background. 

“Then I will dub you my cousin of cousins ; and besides, on account 
of your many great services and merits, I will confer on you the distin- 
guished title of my court story-teller.” 

“And on the occasion of receiving this new title, I must, as in rex | 
bound, kiss your hand ; wherefore I remove this little brown glove, whic 
henceforth be placed in my helmet, in token of my vassalage to a 
fair lady.” 

“ No. stop ! give up my glove, cousin—I cannot waste it upon you. 
It is a good new glove, without a single hole in it. Give it up, I tell 
you ; the other will be of no use without it.” 

She tried to snatch it from me, but I held it high above her head, and 
speedily managed to seize its fellow-glove. 

“ You must redeem them, Hanné; a kiss for each of the pair is what 
I demand ; and they are well worth it, for they are really nice new gloves. 
I will not part with them for less.” 

“TI think you must be a fool, Carl, to fancy for one moment that I 
would kiss you to recover my own gloves. No, I will die first,” she 
exclaimed, in a tone of comic indignation. 

In answer to her mock heroics, I apostrophised the gloves in glowing 
terms, finishing with—‘‘On your smooth perfumed surface I press my 
burning lips. Tell your fair mistress what I dare not say to her, what I 
at this moment confide to you.” I kissed the gloves. 

“ Well, well, give me back my gloves and I will let you kiss me,” said 
Hanné. “But it shall be the slightest atom of a kiss, such as they give 
in the Christmas games, the most economical possible; it must not be 
worth more than four marks, for that was the price of the gloves. Now, 
are you not ashamed to take a kiss valued so low ?”’ 

‘No, I will take it. But the value I put upon it is very different, 
for the slightest kiss from your lips, Hanne, is worth at least a million. 
You will make me a millionnaire, Hanné.” 

I gave her the gloves, and was just on the point of kissing her, when 
the voice of the Justitsraad broke on the silence around, calling, “ Jetté, 
Hanné, Carl, hollo! where are you all ?” 

“ Here,” cried Hanné, bursting away from me. “ We are coming.” 

“« But dearest, dearest Hanne! my kiss—my million ?” 

“We will see about it to-morrow; you must give me credit this 
evening.” 
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“My dearest Hanné, to-morrow will be too late; for Heaven's sake 
have compassion on me. I am going away to-night; there is no to- 
morrow for me here. Give me but half the million now—but the 
quarter—but the four marks’ worth which you owe me! Dear Hannd, 
pay me but the smallest mite of my promised treasure.” 

“Nonsense! we must make the best of our way home, or we shall be 
well scolded.” 

Gustav and Jetté joined us at that moment. The gloves and the 
kiss were for ever lost! 

“ Why, children, what has become of you, all this time?” exclaimed 
the Justitsraad. “Come in now, and hoe a country-dance with the 
good folks before we leave them and go to have some mulled claret. 
Stop, stop, Carl, you can’t dance with Hanné; she is engaged to one of 
the young farmers. You must take another partner. There is poor 
Annie, the lame milkmaid, she has scarcely danced at all; it is a sin 
that she is to sit all the evening because one leg is a little shorter than 
the other. Go, dance with her.” 

“Don’t turn the poor girl’s head with your enormous fibs,” cried 
Hanné to me, as I was entering the summer-house. ‘“ Have pity on her 
unsophisticated heart, and do not speculate upon a million there; the 
herdsman would probably not allow it.” 

‘“‘A million? The herdsman? What is all that stuff you are talking ?” 
asked her father. 

“ Til-nature—downright ill-nature, uncle.” 

“Fie! cousin; that is not a chivalric mode of speaking. But do go 
and foot it merrily with lame Annie, and I promise you the dance shall 
last at least an hour.” 

The dance was over—the mulled wine was finished—the happy Gustav 
had gone to his home—the family had bid each other good night, and 
I was alone in my chamber. 

‘This was the last evening,” thought I to myself; “the short dream 
was now over, and I had to leave that pleasant house, never more to return 
to it.” A deep sigh responded to these reflections. ‘‘ My deception will 
soon be discovered ; they will revile and despise me. I shall most pro- 
bably be the cause of their being exposed to the ridicule of the whole 
neighbourhood ; that will annoy them terribly, and they will be very 
angry that any one should have presumed to impose so impudently on 
their frank hospitality. And my kiss .... my million... . the 
realisation of that delightful promise! .... What if I were to remain 
yet another day—half a day—another morning even? Remain!—in 
order to add another link to the chain which binds me here, and which I 
am already almost too weak to sever? No—I will go hence. In about 
an hour the moon will set, and when its tell-tale light is gone I will go 
too. One short hour! Alas! how many melancholy hours shall I not 
have to endure when that one has passed. It is incomprehensible to 
me how I became involved in all this. Chance is sometimes a miraculous 
guide, when we allow ourselves to be blindly led by it. But a truce to 
these tiresome reflections, I have no time to think of anything but Hanné, 
now that I am about to leave her for ever... . For ever! These are 
two detestable words. Everything is now quite still in the house. I 
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hear no sound but poor Pasop, rustling his chains in his kennel; he will 
not bark when he sees it is only I passing. They are all friendly to me 
here, even the very dogs; yet Om false I have been to them !” 

I threw my clothes and other little travelling appurtenances into my 
valise, and opened the window. 

“ But ought I to run away without leaving one word behind? The 
worthy family might be alarming themselves about me. What shall I 
write? I suppose I must play the cousin to the end; at any rate I 
must try to put them on a wrong scent. I shall address my note to 
Hanné, that she may see that my last thoughts were with her.” I seized 
a pencil and wrote :—“ Hanné’s cruelty has caused my bankruptcy and 
my flight. She could have made me a millionnaire, but she has left me a 
beggar. Poor and sad I quit this hospitable house, leaving behind my 
blessings on its much-respected and amiable inmates, including the hard- 
hearted fair one, who has compelled me to seek a refuge at Fredericia, 
which, from the time of Axel, has afforded jus asyli to unfortunate sub- 
jects.” I stuck the paper in the dressing-glass, where it would speedily 
be observed. 

I had played out my comedy, and the sober realities of life were now 
before me. I fell into a deep reverie, which lasted until the first dawn 
of day, when I started up to prepare for my departure. First I threw 
my carpet-bag out of the window, and then, getting out myself upon the 
tree, and cautiously descending from branch to branch, I reached the 

und safely and quietly. Taking a circuitous route, I at length 

d the woody village near my uncle’s abode; and the sun stood high 
in the heavens when, weary and dispirited, and out of humour with the 
whole world, I entered the parsonage-house. 








WESTWOOD'S “FOXGLOVE BELLS.”* 

‘Scorn not the sonnet” was the poetical expression, uttered through 
the medium of a sonnet, of one who amply testified to his fondness for 
this particular description of measured rhyme. Upwards of two hundred 
were written by him in the pleasant regions of Rhydal Mount. It is a 

ies of verse-composition which, more than any other, seems to demand 
that calm and steady concentration of thought, which a peaceful residence 
in and amidst such scenery as the Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes 
and fells would habitually tend to produce. The sonnets of Wordsworth 
are sonnets par excellence ; they teem with all that devotional feeling and 
love of nature so characteristic of the writer, and in none of them do we 
perceive any tendency in the mind of the poet to be diverted from the 











* Foxglove Bells: a Book of Sonnets. By T. Westwood. Brussels. 1856. 
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theme which he has taken to illustrate in the prescribed fourteen lines. 
He speaks truly when he says, 


"twas pastime to be bound 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. 


That he revels in the ‘confined precincts, is evident from the ease and 
absence of all self-imposed constraint ; that it is no prison to him, that he 
wanders free, and unfettered by any sense of his fancy halting, or his 
imagination overleaping itself, is too manifest to become a question. In 
the lists where of old the late poet-laureate was used to encounter many 
an adversary, Mr. Westwood has thrown down the gauntlet, and plea- 
santly challenges opponents with a book of sonnets, having for title 
“Foxglove Bells,” suggested to him by Wordsworth’s celebrated sonnet, 
beginning, 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow cells, 


and in which the poet so happily attests that any confined position to 
which man dooms himself is indeed no prisoned space. Do not the bees 
‘‘murmur by the hour in foxglove bells?’ So, too, thinks Mr. West- 
wood ; and we are very much mistaken if the world, poetical and other- 
wise, will not very cordially accept the graceful effusions which he has 
culled together and dedicated, with one of the sweetest verse-dedications 
ever written, to his wife. It is impossible to resist quoting this sonnet in 
verification of the talent displayed in its composition, and as an elegant 
instance of tributary poesy : 


I am so poor, so poor! I that would fain 

Be such a royal giver! See, I stand 

Before thee, Love, with deprecating hand, 

And heart o’erflowing with a grievous pain, 

And a great gladness, for with no disdain, 

My queen thou lookest from thy high estate 

On the sole offering that my grudging fate, 

Low at thy feet so tardily hath lain. 

Thou art the royal giver; sweet and fair, 

As the spring sunshine, laughing, bright and bland, 
Sheds life, grace, glory on a wintry land, 

So thou, beneficent, rich past compare, 

Hast smiled away my heart’s chill, winter snows, 
And made life’s desert blossom with the rose. 


Tasso writing to his loved Lenora, Dante addressing Beatrice, or 
Petrarch sunning himself in the effulgence of his Laura’s eyes, could 
never have given more tender, chaste, or heartfelt homage. Courteous and 
lovingly submissive, every line bespeaks the emotion of the writer ; like the 
rose unfolding its fragrant petals under the influence of the summer sun, 
so the heart of the man-poet submits itself to the gentle presence of its 
earthly adoration, and, in giving praise, trustfully acknowledges its own 
weakness. Various are the subjects of the succeeding sonnets. Memory, 
Peace, Nature—even War obtrudes its fierce realities in the pages of this 
new addition to our poetical literature. A night-storm in the mountains 
is described with all the vivid actuality which appertains to such a com- 
motion of nature; the crashing and upheaving of the contending 
elements, and the fiery flashings of Heaven's dread lightnings, are re- 
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corded powerfully, and in unison with the fitful sensations scenes so 
terrific are wont to produce. In the “Contrast,” Mr. Westwood shows 
us his manly and 7 sympathy with those brave fellows who have 
fought and bled on the plains of Inkerman, and of pity and honour for 
those—alas! to say it—who : 
Stark, neath the pitiless Criméan sky, 
and whose Rachels seem “past all comfort now.” To turn from these 
sad images, and meet Mr. Westwood in the second part of his charming 
volume, which latter and better portion is called “ Rose-leaves: a Heart 
Reeord,” is to find him following in the track which his first sonnet indi- 
cates, namely, a series of heart-verses addressed to his cara sposa. These 
sweetest of all sweet Rose-leaves are twenty-six in number, and bespeak 
to the full all that grateful affection and earnest appreciation of God’s 
greatest blessing to man, which only a fond and happy husband could 
have so exquisitely acknowledged. The poet prays for life, for happiness, 
for eomfort, amidst the storms and trials of his earthly career. Darkness 
and shadows of evil eompass him around ; even the flowers grow dim and 
straggling on his pathway, the eternal hills look drear and cold, and 
flit fiercely about the lindens, till silently and blissfully light 
its gentle on the horizon; them the bee murmurs even in 
foxglove bells, the birds pipe free and full in the balmy trees, while 
ms and rills sparkle with grace and beauty; for lo! the poet has 
found the Rose, and earth and sky glow with the richness of the presence 
that has chased sorrows and mists away. Was ever wife welcomed to 
the threshold of her new home with fairer and courtlier homage ? 
Happy the woman whose ears are greeted with such loving serenades ! 
Very pleasantly must. music, such as is contained in the following poem, 
sound beside the domestic hearth of the poet. It is replete with all the 
delicious sweetness of the glad South : 


Henceforth, I have two birthdays; on the one, 
God gave me life, but on the other, now, 

By love’s late lore informed, I see, and know 
My life of life, in its first germ was won. 

When thou wert born, the year had scarce outrun 
Its earliest infancy, but old and grey 

The guise it wore on that November day, 

When my unconscious being was begun. 

No matter! On the last, our place must be 
By our warm hearth, where cordial talk and gay 
Shall while the weary winter hours away, 

But on the first, we may ge forth and see 

How spring wakes cheerily in wild and wood, 
How violets blossom, and how roses bud. 


No vain or empty compliment is here declared, but the outpourings of 
a sensible and heart-full man. Gracefully set as have been Mr. West- 
wood’s previous utterances on the flowers and fields of nature, there can 
be no question that in this small volume his genius has been even more 
perfectly displayed. 
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FINISHING WITH SCOTLAND. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER.* 


F will resolve for Scotland.—2 Hen. TV. 


We had passed our usual time in Yorkshire, and it was still only about 
the middle of September. It was too early to return home. No one 
goes home in September, wns to shoot ; and there could be no shooting 
in squares and terraces, even had the Town Act not made it a finable, 
offence : so we determined to finish with Scotland. Our friends favoured 
us with their advice, and we received outlines innumerable of the routes 
they recommended. Some were good, but not exactly what we wanted ; 
some appeared to have been dashed off, after the manner of railway pro- 
jectors in the memorable ’45, when the ¢ermini were thought sutflicient 
for a prospectus, and all intermediate difficulties and expenses were left to 
be surmounted as they might; some called our special attention to 
localities merely endeared by pleasant recollections to the writers them- 
selves; and some, obliviously confounding Blairgowrie with Blair 
Athol, and Inverary with Inverness, pointed to lines of country which 
only a bird could have travelled. It was difficult to make anything satis- 
factory of such materials as these. We therefore determined to add to 
our information by procuring Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Seotland. 
But why “ picturesque fourist?” It seems to me to be as difficult to 
define a picturesque tourist as a “ bonnyfeed traveller.” If it mean, as 


Moore says, 
A something between Abelard and Old Blucher, 


with a profusion of beard and moustache, a capricious! y-twisted hat, and a 
flowing aquascutum,} sitting upon the parapet of a bridge to be admired, 
or stalking over the hills in a Highland garb sans culottes, neither of 
these descriptions would apply to myself. And why “of Scotland ?” 
Presuming the “ picturesque éowrist” to be identified and defined, is he 
to be of Scotland only? Strange! that on a title-page bearing the 
impress of the modern laven out of four words two should be nonsense. 
But I bought the book notwithstanding, and a very useful guide-book 
it is—there are few better—and spreading out its map before us, we 
fixed upon the Caledonian Canal as our northern boundary, and resolved 
to see as much of the country below it, east and west, as we should be 
able to acecmplish. 

Now I am not going to write a guide-book ; but it may be useful to 
others to know how easily much that is grand and beautiful is accessible. 
I am satisfied that there are many who seek such scenery abroad, in mere 
forgetfulness of its existence within their own shores. 

We took the railway from Newcastle to Carlisle—itself one of the 
pleasantest railway drives in Great Britain—and then crossed the border 
by Gretna Green. Having no occasion for the services of its priest, I 





* In A Visit to the Home of Goethe, which appeared some time since, Saze 
Weimar was, more than once, carelessly written instead of Weimar. As my 
intermediate contributions were not by an Old Traveller, I have had no earlier 
opportunity of correcting the mistake. 

t Latina Sartorum. 
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merely looked at the temple of the clandestine hymen as a clean-looking 
rural village, with a good inn and a few small houses. Our reason for 
taking this direction was to see something of the “land of Burns” and 
the scenery he had described. It is curious to trace the descriptions of a 

t to their originals in nature, or to know for how much of them 
we are indebted to his imagination. One is soon satisfied that the sub- 
jects of Burns’s verse were worthy of his powers. Nothing can be finer 
than the “ Braes of Ballochmyle,” or fuller of quiet beauty than the 
banks of the Nith. Dumfries recals him to our recollection ever 
moment, sometimes painfully. The house he lived and died in is still 
carefully preserved. We saw the room where—often after the wearying 
labours of his appointment—he meditated or transcribed those glorious 
songs; and we stood upon his grave—the vault to which his remains 
were removed when the first monument to his memory was about to be 
erected. Indeed, at every step after crossing the border we are re- 
minded of him. Annan, Lincluden, Friar’s Carse, Drumlanrig, the 
Lugar, Manchline, Irvine, Kilmarnock—with all their associations of 
mournfulness or mirth, of pathos or of humour—are passed in succession ; 
and, though looking at places of interest from a railway carriage is very 
like looking at them from the top of a mail-coach when the horses are 
running away, it is at least something to have been near enough to see 
and remember them. At Ayr you may more leisurely trace Zam 
o’ Shanter, line by line, from the small public-house in the High-street, 
where he had been “getting fou and unco happy,” along the road b 
Slaphouse-bridge, near the “ ford” and “ birks’’ and “ meikle stane,” til 
(passing by the cottage where Burns himself was born) you reach Kirk 
Alloway ; and thence (which was lucky for the “‘ grey mare Meg”) it is 
but a short distance to the famous bridge—the last scene of that event- 
ful history—which spans the braes o’ bonny Doun, and is overlooked by 
the graceful and costly monument erected to the poet’s memory. Never 
were scenery, associations, and €vents so happily blended ; mf a drive of 
three hours carries you through the whole. There are other objects of 
interest in the neighbourhood of Ayr, especially the view from Brown 
Carrick, which would only be a continuation of the drive to the monu- 
ment. It must be confessed that our own pilgrimage was not made as 
deliberately as it ought to have been. We were running against time and 
an apprehended change of weather ; but, even under these circumstances, 
I accomplished much that (as a worshipper of the Ayrshire bard) I had 
long desired. 

Our next resting-place was Glasgow, where we saw nothing that 
associated itself with such memories as those connected with the scenes 
we had left, except the tomb of Motherwell—the poet, and genial anno- 
tator of Burns. It canopies a noble bust, and on the pedestal are 
designs in faint relief from his most popular works, executed with a spirit 
and freedom equal to the outlines of Flaxman or of Retsch. The cathe- 
dral was under repair, and would soon show a splendid interior, though 
no longer the cathedral of romance. The Salt-market, too, which, when 
I saw it many years ago, was such a place as the douce baillie might 
have inhabited, had become the abode of a population as vicious and 
squalid as ever dwelt in the Old St. Giles’s of London, or as now fills the 
wynds and closes which branch from the Cannongate of Edinburgh. If 
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the eye did not rest upon a policeman at every step, neither purse nor 
life could be considered safe. 

A steamer down the Clyde, a railway to the foot of Lochlomond, 
and a steamer skirting the wooded islands of that beautiful lake, brought 
us to Tarbet, which was to be the point of departure for our greater 
tour. 

Passing by Arroquhar and the head of Loch Long, our first sight of a 
Highland din was Glencroe, a scene of wild onl desolate grandeur. 
Its sides were treeless sheep-walks; and numberless thin white lines of 
waterfall rushed from its cloudy summits. As I was walking—to ease 
our horses—up the steep ascent that leads to the well-known stone-seat 
inscribed “ Rest and be thankful,” I was startled by the spectral appari- 
tion of a man in a grey plaid driving a sulky high above me in the 
clouds. Descending by a zigzag road, he came near, and I found that 
it was her Majesty’s mail on its way to Tarbet. It is not surprising 
that the inhabitants of a country where the senses may be so easily de- 
ceived should be still superstitious. 

Cairndrow Inn, at the head of Loch Fine, brought us to the end of our 
first fourteen miles. After a drive of nine miles farther by the side of 
the loch (in which a large porpoise was making its plunges, for its own 
amusement and ours, close to the road), we passed the remains of Dun- 
deraw Castle, and came to broader water with a background of islands, 
and in sight of Inverary, its bridge, and the castle of the Duke of Argyle. 
They form a combination of very beautiful objects—though Dr. Johnson 
was certainly right when he said that the castle should have been “a 
story higher.” If unable to ascend the wooded hill that overlooks the 

unds, the stranger must at least not omit to walk from the upper part 
of the town through one of the finest avenues of beeches in Great 
Britain. 

From Inverary we passed by the magnificentewoods that surround the 
eastle, and through the pleasant scene lenaty to Loch Awe. On 
our way a small farmer, who had heard at the inn the night before that 
we should travel in that direction, was on the look-out to present us with 
some nuts, the only show of Highland hospitality he was able to offer. 
Loch Awe has a good deal of the dull solemnity of some of the English 
lakes, though Ben Cruachan, with its snow-capped summits, would no 
doubt look down with conscious superiority upon the English Skiddaw. 
For some distance there are fine views of the loch, its islands, and Kil- 
churn Castle, and of the “proud” mountains of Glenorchy, till, sixteen 
miles from Inverary, we arrive at Dalmally. To the tourist this is a 
point of some importance. The coaches to Oban, &c., pass by it, and 
it is within an easy distance of the coaches for Fort William by Glencoe. 

We were now in the Breadalbane country. Seventeen “dies more— 
chiefly by the side of the river Orchy, a noble stream—took us to 
the inn at Inverouran, on the banks of a melancholy sheet of water called 
Loch Tulla. On its opposite shore the Marquis of Breadalbane has a 
shooting-lodge. To the left lies one of his best deer forests. A little 
beyond the inn is the head-forester’s house, and near it a pack of 
splendid deer-hounds were confined within an area surrounded by trellis- 
work, of which their kennel formed the centre. To have seen these was 
alone worth a visit to the Highlands. 

May—vou. cvil. NO. CCCCXXV. H 
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While we were at the inn, the coach to Fort William through Glencoe 
was changing horses. It was different from anything one usually meets 
with—a cal model of a crystal palace upon four wheels—admirably 
adapted for enabling one to enjoy the scenery, but not a very desirable 
conveyance in case of an upset. 

The country that now el us was awfully wild. On our left 
was the deer-forest of Blackmount, on our right, the dreary moor of 
Rannoch, a wide extent of bogs and mosses, that, seen:in the me | 
twilight, seemed like a border of the world that had been left unfinis 
Yet I do not know anything finer on a dark and stormy evening than 
the effect of the setting sun glaring upon the scattered patches of water 
which lie in the distance upon the surface of a bog, or have been left by 
the ebbing tide on some sandy shore. 

Our next stage was, fortunately, only nine miles; and it brought us to 
a small inn called King’s House. When the poet sang facilis descensus, 
it is evident that he had never driven a pair of tired horses from Inver- 
ouran down to King’s House. By the time we arrived there “ the gloomy 
night was gathering fast,” and it was beginning to rain. “ J¢'s ow’r late 
to be going through Glencoe to-night?” said the host; and we asked 
him to let his gude wife show us their accommodations. The house had 
formerly been a mere place of call for Highland drovers. It had been 
recently enlarged—too recently, perhaps—and there were symptoms both 
of cold and damp; but the hostess and her pretty daughter were evi- 
dently determined to make us comfortable. A gentleman who had been 
deer-stalking very courteously gave up his sitting-room, and though there 
were no fires but turf with a scanty mixture of wood, we had not any 
reasonable cause to be dissatisfied either with our lodgings or our fare. 
It is true that our rest was disturbed by the loud talk of drovers, the 
barking of collies, and the passing of thousands of sheep on their way to 
the great Tryst at Falkirk. What of that? It was our own fault that 
we were there at all. Had we known our route better we should have 
started earlier, so as to have passed through Glencoe before sunset, and 
slept at the excellent Ferry House at Ballachulish. Indeed, we ought so 
to have arranged our departure from Tarbet or Inverary as to have been 
much earlier at Dalmally, where we might have had a choice of con- 
eee As it was, we posted all the way, and were benighted to 

t. 

In the morning we were asked to look at a fine, well-antlered buck 
which our obliging fellow-guest had shot. It seemed sad that so hand- 
some a creature, with its full black eyes and gentle face, should be 
smitten with death for the mere amusement of an hour. But it has 
always been so, and always will be. Besides, it had not been mangled or 
made to suffer protracted pain. A single ball, dexterously aimed, had put 
an end at once to feeling and to life. 

After an excellent breakfast we proceeded on our way through the 
famous — Its description has not been exaggerated. In the direction 
in which we ed it the mountains rise with steep abruptness in 
every variety of form, and when the projections are brought into relief 
by something more of sunshine than we then enjoyed, even the quieter 
beauties of the northern valley would, I have no doubt, be worthy of 
their fame. The immediate scene of the massacre—one of the foulest 
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records on the page of time—is marked by a clump or two of trees, and 
by a few stones, still left, as it is said, from the ruined homes of the Mac- 
donalds. I donot attempt to describe : it has been done already. Even 
the local guide-books have pictured the scenery of Glencoe with a mag- 
niloquence that I should vainly endeavour to approach. My own task is 
merely to show, in a few pages, how much the traveller may easil 
accomplish within the compass of three or four weeks: a fact of which 
confess I was not myself aware until J had ascertained it by pleasant 
experience. 

Leaving Glencoe, and near the slate-quarries of Ballachulish, we 
through a village of as miserable hovels as were ever seen in Ireland, and 
with a population apparently as poor. At the ferry we crossed an arm 
of Loch Levin. Then came a lovely drive by the banks of Loch Eil. 
The island of Mull rose distinctly in the western distance, and after pass- 
ing near Fort William, through Maryburgh, and by Lord Abinger’s 
half-ruined Castle of Inverlochy, we arrived at Bannavie, where there is 
a good hotel (the Lochiel Arms), in addition to its being the most con- 
venient point for embarkation on the Caledonian Canal. As Ben Nevis 
was then nearly hidden by clouds, we might have been induced to stay a 
day or two in hopes that it would have unveiled itself; but Seotch moun- 
tains are, in this respect, very unaccommodating, so we gave up the 
chance of seeing Ben Nevis more distinctly, being unwilling to lose the 
— of taking our passage the following morning in the City of 
Edinburgh steamer, and with her popular captain. 

Before quitting Bannavie, however, I may mention that on our way to 
Fort William we again passed by some of the most miserable cottages 
that I have ever seen inhabited by the peasantry of a civilised country. 
They were low buildings of a single story, with a door and two windows 
(sometimes only one), often unglazed ; they had no chimneys, the smoke 
making its way through the thatch, which was blackened and decayed 
by the damp of many winters, and if ‘their occupants had not been 
visible, they would not have been taken for the dwellings of human 
beings. 

The day after our arrival we were “‘up in the morning early,” and 
the paddles of our gallant barque, the City of Edinburgh, were put in 
motion about eight o’clock. Her commander (Captain Turner) ought 
certainly to lead a pleasant life. He seemed to know everybody, and in 
the exceptional cases of strangers like ourselves, he soon became ac- 
quainted by his civilities and attentions. He had a word for all. If a 
Gaelic derivation was discussed, he could modestly offer an explanation. 
He could tell us the owners and traditions of every place we . At 
some of the points where we stopped, ladies in Diana Vernon hats, 
mounted on gallant steeds, came down from lordly halls to hear the news, 
or have a chat with Captain Turner. He had a steward, too (a sadder 
though not a wiser man), who seemed to think that the a meer organs 
of the human race were a mill that should be continually kept at work, 
for though he gave us an excellent breakfast, that was sufficient to have 


satisfied any reasonable for a week, he was always ing @ 
table profusely spread with good things. The bread alone, iat he pro- 
cured at Fort Augustus, was, in this age of adulteration, @ veritable 


luxury. 
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With such accessories as these, and with a splendid day, the navigation 
of the Caledonian Canal was one of the best incidents of our tour. 

In beauty of natural scenery it is far beyond the Rhine. Where the 

urs of the mountains seem, in the distance, to come down to the water’s 
edge, it resembles some of the finest parts of the Hudson between New 
York and Albany. In its “ castled crags” alone is the Rhine superior. 
Some speak of its more poetical associations. Its traditions are more 
numerous, but the deeds of its titled robbers are surely not to be con- 
trasted with recollections of the loyalty and devotion of which every wood 
and glen reminds us as we look towards the western shores of Loch Eil, 
Loch Lochy, and Loch Oich. From these we cannot but remember that 
the gallant Cameron came forth to the fatal field of Culloden. Here 
were mustered the clansmen of Glengarry, and here the prince to whose 
desperate cause they were sacrificed was himself a wanderer and con- 
cealed as an outlaw. 

At the entrance to Loch Ness is Fort Augustus. A few miles farther 
the steam-boat stops to admit of a visit to the Fall of Foyers. This is 
the only piece of fine scenery where the muse of Burns does not seem to 
have met him uncalled. How different his description of it from the 
exquisite nature and simplicity of his lines on Bruar Water! The fall 
is picturesquely formed, surrounded by wooded steeps, and worthy of 
being seen ; but should the tourist be wnadle to see it, the disappoint- 
ment need not be too passionately regretted. The ruins of Castle Urqu- 
hart are on the opposite shore, and here alone the scenery might have 
some resemblance to the Rhine were the stream as narrow. 

About four o’clock we arrived at the end of our voyage, landing at 
Muirtown, from which a short drive took us to Inverness. The passage 
of about sixty miles had occupied about eight hours. On the lochs we 
sometimes steamed at the rate of twelve miles an hour; but the canal 
locks, which connect them, are a more tedious affair, and while the vessel 
is going through these the passengers often land and walk. Ido not know 
how a summer's day could be more agreeably occupied than on the Cale- 
donian Canal. Indeed, I have heard of an Englishman who spent an 
entire month in steaming backward and forward, sleeping alternately at 
Inverness and Bannavie. 

It was chiefly in the districts we had just passed and at Inverness, that 
we heard ome fark of the eviction of the Highlanders. I was asking, 
on one occasion, if there were any foxes in some likely places that we 
were looking at. “No; both Highlanders and vermin had disappeared. 
English gamekeepers had cleared the country of the one, and the others 
were driven away, to turn the land they had occupied into deer-tracts 
and shooting-grounds. There’s no such thing as a corbie craw to be seen 
noo,” said my informant ; “ and in my youth they were quite common.” 

“ And what's a corbie craw ?” I inquired. 

“Why, it’s just a great bird that used to live upon the mountains, 
and would feed at times upon the young lambs.” 

I ventured to suggest that the loss of such a creature as this was what 
the lawyers would call damnum sine injuria. As regarded the High- 
landers, I admitted that it might be different. 

“Ou, ay, it had been the ruin just of the retail trade of Inverness.” 
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I expressed a doubt whether the occupants of such wretched hovels as 


we had seen could be very valuable customers anywhere. 

I was “quite wrang. It was at the Highland capital they made all 
their purchases, and the numbers made up for the smallness of the 
amounts.” 

We were then passing by the house of a laird, a dismal-looking edifice 
enough. 

9 Noo that,” said my pleasant companion, “ if rented by one of your 
countrymen, would be called his shooting-box. That's what those fine 
old mansions are always called when they are taken by the English.” 

This was a palpable hint that my countrymen were not as popular 
in the Highlands as even the corbie craws had been, so I said no more. 
Between poverty and discontent the alliance does not seem very un- 
natural; and Dr. Johnson spoke, eighty years since, of “the general 
dissatisfaction” that was then “driving the Highlanders into the other 
hemisphere.” 

I remember its being recently stated in the Times that the Highland 
dress was at present only worn by the regiments (not exclusively High- 
landers) in the Crimea; and “by a few men and boys who wear the 
tartan to impose on, or adorn the household of, the wealthy Englishman 
who has the shooting for the season.” ‘This is not correct. Both in 
Inverness-shire and in Perthshire I have met with young and old, the 
peasant and the laird—and not a few—habited in the ancient garb. 
Amongst children in the villages it is very common. 

The pleasantest recollections of Inverness are the approach by the 
river side (where we see at once its spires, and new bridge, and modern 
castle) and the splendid view from the castle hill, now acknowledged to 
be the true site of the castle of Macbeth. Of the discovery of some 
curious druidical stones at Castle Leys (about three miles to the S.W.) 
I heard nothing till our return to England ; and our only excursions in 
the neighbourhood were to the field of Culloden and to Cawdor. The 
latter is a good specimen of the moated stronghold of a half-civilised 
chief, but we might have seen it more easily from Nairn. Kilravock 
(pronounced Kilrack) is a similar building. It lay on our way to Cawdor, 
though not visible from the road, and permission to see it had been 
politely given to us unasked; but our driver stupidly mistook the ap- 
wea and we were obliged to appear indifferent to the courtesy that 

ad been so frankly shown. 

When there is time, a very interesting excursion may be easily made 
into Sutherlandshire ; either to Beauly, or even as far as Dunrobin 
Castle. 

On the Sunday that we rested at Inverness we attended the episcopal 
chapel. It was curious to see our national Church regarded—so near 
home—as a mere sect; but, humble as was the temple, we were gratified 
by hearing the service read, by the Rev. Mr. Mackay, in a natural tone 
of deep and solemn feeling that I have seldom heard equalled. I wished 
that 1 could have preferred him to a bishopric. Few deserve prefer- 
ment better. 

Our course was next by Nairn to Huntley, and so by railway to Aber- 
deen—a route on which there are objects not to be overlooked. About 
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three miles from Forres is the heath, traditionally alleged to be the spot 
where the weird sisters were gathered 

To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ; 


and, if not the precise locality, it is as likely as any other to have been 
their place of meeting. In all such cases of historic doubt it is satisfae- 
tory to think upon the little difference that exists between the vero and 
the ben trovato. But it is not quite so pleasant—after yielding oneself 
to the associations which the scenery we had lately passed through had 
awakened—to be told by the commentators upon re that “ it is 
now believed by some that Duncan was not assassinated at all, but 
slain in battle.” Immediately after leaving Forres may be seen, from 
the road, the column, upwards of twenty feet high, called Sweno’s Stone. 
Antiquaries have connected it with a defeat of the Danes. In what way, 
they do not seem very clearly to have determined. At Elgin there are 
the ruins of the ; and in several places the educational esta- 
blishments—sometimes very handsome buildings—which were erected by 
the Duke of Gordon at every town connected with his princely territory, 
are also to be noticed. Then the towns themselves are, most of them, in 
some way curious. The streets, for instance, of Keith—the last place 
that one would wish to stay at—intersect each other at right angles, as 
in some of the towns of America. 

Till we approached the glens and moors beyond Gordon Castle the 
country was well cultivated. Wherever this was the case, the cottages 
were good, and the in comfort. Forty shillings an acre is not 
an unusual rent in Nairnshire ; and it would be easily paid, for the harvest 
had been well got in, and in many of the farm-yards there were from 
fifty to eighty good-sized corn ricks. 

At Huntley we for the first time encountered the inconvenience of an 
overcrowded hotel, which, in the earlier part of the season, is an incident 
of not unfrequent occurrence. The house must have been well conducted, 
for even under these circumstances we were not dissatisfied ; and as we 
were placed, for the evening, in a room near the bar, it gave us an oppor- 

ity of comparing the customs of a Scotch and English establishment. 
A bell rang. In England attention would have been called to the num- 
ber of the room; but, at Huntley, a cry of “ Wullie! yon trav'ller ! tak 
a@ look at him !” was the mode in which our landlord directed the waiter’s 
attention to the wants of his guest. 

It is useless to recommend this good hotel. There is scarcely a bad 
one at any posting-house on the road; but their days of prosperity, I am 
afraid, are numbered. Since we left Inverness the railway has been 
opened to Nairn, and the intermediate portion, from Huntley upwards, 
will soon be rapidly progressing. 

The next morning we proceeded by railway to Aberdeen. Here we 
were unfortunate. It was a “sacramental occasion,” or fast day ; the 
shops were strictly closed, and a succession of heavy showers prevented 
our going to any distance. In the old town we saw the King’s College, 
and the moresque ay of the residence ite to it; and we had 
a P of Lord Byrow’ bridge of Balgownie. From the poet’s allu- 
sions, I had somehow pictured it to myself as a grimly object, spanning 
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some wild spot, and almost tottering to its fall; but I found it, though 
rather ancient, a well-established and respectable bridge, and so close to 
Aberdeen, that if that good town goes on increasing as it has done, the 
Brig o’ Balgownie will shortly be near the end of King~-street. The 
truth is, that his agp 5. Bone a Highlander in masquerade. Moore says 
that the houses he inhabited in his youth are still shown. My cicerone 
was not poetical ; and as the rain was sufficient to damp a youn 
enthusiasm than mine, I was obliged to leave them as Wordsworth left 
the Braes of Yarrow—unvisited. I must honestly admit, however— 
though no one has felt the genius of Byron more powerfully than myself 
—that, with the exception of Newstead, I have not the same curiosity as 
to his localities that I have felt in seeking those of Burns and of Scott. I 
looked for the grave of Beattie, and had some difficulty in finding any 
one who could point it out; so I mention, for the benefit of future 
ilgrims to poetic shrines, that it is outside the East Church, in a corner 
immediately to the right of the principal entrance, or central tower—to 
the right, i mean, as you approach it—and where there are some monu- 
ments fixed to the wall. The farthest of them is Beattie’s. It will be a 
bad symptom for our poetical literature when his works are neglected. 

Aberdeen, though the granite of which it is built gives it a dull grey 
uniformity, is a handsome town; its Union-street is one of the most 
spacious in Great Britain ; and it is worthy of a longer stay than we 
were then disposed to make. 

From Aberdeen we went by railway to Banchory. The Dee, even as 
seen from the railway, is beautiful, but it appeared much finer as we 
traced it upwards, in the drive by Ballater, Aboyne, Abergeldie, and Bal- 
meral, to Braemar. | still abstain from description. We had passed by 
every variety of glen, from the calm repose of Glen Urquhart to the 
savage wildness of Glencroe, and by rivers that seemed to flow through 
Paradise. But to describe them 


I lack both space and pow’r. 


Nothing could be more inspiring than the go through which our 
route now lay : Lochnagar rose to our left in dark and misty majesty. 
Judging from the guide-books, it seems to be his habit so to shroud him- 
self ; but, take it altogether, I do not think that a district could have been 
found in all Scotland which at once combines so much of beauty and of 
grandeur as that which has been chosen for the royal residence. At every 
ae there is good accommodation ; at Aboyne a very handsome 
1; and while we were changing horses there, the Marquis of Huntley 
_ up on his way to the Tia, accompanied by two noble deer- 
nds. 

We took the southern road by Balmoral, crossing the Dee by a sus- 
pension-bridge near the small, but not picturesque, church of Crathie— 
the church attended by the Queen. This gave us a second and nearer 
view of the castle—the first was on approaching Crathie—and the road 
then ran through the pine forest, by the Falls of Garrawalt. I do not 
remember to have seen a grander forest of the kind even in Ameriea, 
On our way through it we met the Duchess of Kent, who courteously 
ordered her carriage to be drawn aside to allow the strangers to pass. 

A little farther, leaving the old Castle of Braemar—the scene of the 
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annual gatleri ose to the road on our right, we came to the Inver- 
cauld Arms at Castleton, a very good house, excellently kept, though 
the host was somewhat of a fiery Tybalt under remonstrance—a fault 
that was amply counterbalanced by the admirable venison-soup prepared 
for us by his wife. My first colloquy with him, while I was yet standing 
by our caléche, was rather singular. There had been some question as 
to apartments. I expressed my surprise, telling him I had understood 
that his house was the best in the country. 

“ Weel, and what hev’ ye to say against it ?” 

“ Oh, nothing ; but of course we wish for the best accommodation we 
can find, and if you cannot let us have it, we might try the Fife Arms.” 

“Ye better had! It’s been closed for twa year just. And what is 
it ye’ll want ?” 

‘Why, I understood that you had not a vacant sitting-room.” 

“ And what do ye ca’ that?” said mine host, opening the door of a 
goodly apartment near the door, and thus placing me decidedly in the 
wrong. In fact, I had entered upon the case without sufficiently getting 
up my evidence. 

By this time the ladies of our party brought intelligence that the 
sleeping-rooms were excellent, and having no longer any inclination to 
try a house that had been closed for ‘ twa year,” we finished the discus- 
sion by ordering what proved to be a cupital dinner, of which the mate- 
rials testified that our host stood well with the foresters. 

Here, however, we had our first contretemps. A gentleman, whom 
we recognised as the inheritor of millions of mercantile wealth, returning 
from his shooting-box with his family and suite, had ordered the whole of 
the post-horses (and Castleton could furnish ten pair) for the next two 
stages. Our route, like his own, was by the Spital of Glenshee, and 
there we were obliged to sleep. At that time it was certainly what the 
Highlanders call “ gay cauld.” The crops, such as we had seen gathered 
in Nairnshire, were still out, for though farther south, it was 1300 feet 
above the level of the sea, to say nothing of the difference of soil and 
farming. 

On our way from Castleton of Braemar, we came by the Devil’s Elbow, 
asharp descent in the shape of an angular >, which is one of the terrors 
of the glen, but a carriage and four seemed to come down it without 
difficulty, and with care and daylight it presents little of danger. The 
Queen, I believe, took this route only once. 

From the Spital, in place of going to Blairgowrie, we went to Blair 
Athol by Kirkmichael and Pitlochrie. The whole distance from Castleton 
to Blair Athol was forty-eight miles, and it embraced the Cluny Water, 
with its’ many nameless falls, in appearance something between rapids 
and cascatelle, Glen Cluny, Glen Beg, Glen Shee, Strath Airdlie, the 
moors of Ballakilly, the very heart of the Grampians, Pitlochrie, and the 
matchless pass of Killicrankie: the same alternation of grandeur and of 
beauty which we had so often seen. It is a peculiarity of the mountains 
of Glen Beg that they are smooth green pasture to their summits, and 

cep may be seen, breaking as it were the outline, upon their highest 
pomts. At Blair Athol, the Bruar Water and a visit to Glen Tilt are 
the chief objects of attraction. There is one of the falls of the Bruar 


that, in its combinations and its form, is the perfection of picturesque 
beauty. 
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We returned to Pitlochrie—a pleasant resting-point, from whence a 
day’s excursion may be made in the direction of Loch Tay—and then, 
assing by the rich meadows on the banks of the Tummel, and looking 
-" upon the Grampians, we entered the fine old woods belonging to 
the Duke of Athol, and so to Dunkeld. We there made the usual circuit 
through the duke’s grounds—the scene of the gallant fight of the Came- 
ronians so powerfully described by Macaulay—and crossed the river to 
the Falls of Braan. If seen in their native wildness, instead of being 
accompanied as they now are by the tea-garden accessory of the Hall of 
Ossian, they would be one of the finest waterfalls in Scotland. 

Dunkeld itself should be approached from the south. The bridge, the 
ruins of the cathedral, and the town, with its background of woods, are 
then so brought together as to warrant the fame it has acquired. 

It will soon be the station of a branch railway communicating with 
the Scottish Midland. This will produce a revolution in its hotels. 
Already a Birnam Hotel, of goodly exterior, has been prepared near the 
terminus ; but it must be very well conducted before it can compete with 
the Royal. At present this is the perfection of one of those family hotels 
which used formerly to be supported by the neighbouring residents in 
every county town. Rooms, beds, cooking, and attendance are all ex- 
cellent, and the charges moderate. As we were leaving it, we were in- 
vited into a room near the entrance, and presented with wine glasses of 
Athol brose, a delicious compound of honey, cream, and whisky, which 
was gracefully offered to us by a modest Hebe, in the person of a 
daughter of the house. I do not say that any one partook of it, at so 
early an hour, except myself; but I have myself a lively recollection of 
its goodness. 

On leaving Dunkeld there is a splendid opening up the valley of the 
Tay towards Murthly Castle; and after an agreeable drive, with a good 
view of Scone Palace on our left, we entered Perth. We could not 
remain there, for the next morning the races were to be patronised by 
the Caledonian Hunt, and every place was full. The appearance of 
Perth from the bridge, looking towards the North Inch, with the fine 
outline of mountains in the distance, has not been exaggerated ; but the 
best view of it is from Kinnoull Hill. Could we have remained, we 
might have made it the centre of several pleasant excursions, as Mon- 
crieffe Hill, Scone, Glamis, and the Carse of Gowrie. 

As is was, we took the railway to Stirling, passing by Dunblane, the 
fine ruins of its cathedral, and the bridge of Allan, a rising watering- 
place, of somewhat German aspect, which we visited the next day. 

We found Stirling greatly changed since we were there some twenty 
ey since. There are at least six new churches (for the separation that 

1as taken place in the Kirk of Scotland has given an impulse to archi- 
tecture); and there is a castellated prison, which, seen from the Queen’s 
Park, is as fine an object as the castle itself. As I was standing with 
my back to the ruins of the building commenced by the Earl of Mar, the 
tall house facing me at the bottom of the street was pointed out as the 
“lodging” of Darnley, when this part of Stirling was inhabited by 
nobility ; and the house with pedimented windows, about half-way down 
on my left, was said to have been occupied by the unhappy family of the 
Duke of Albany. At a corner of a back street to my right, the low 
building with a round tower was the dwelling of an earl whose name I do 
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; and, looking down from this, the building in front, now 
Inkermann Inn, was the Royal Mint. All else about Stirling, and 
jects of interest that may be seen from its walls as we 
lovely Links of Forth, are duly pointed out by the Pic- 

by 


railway, we saw “the flocks and herds,” 
coll as we passed through the Western Highlands, 
st thei at Falkirk, and the drovers returni 
only es dogs. The remains of Linlithgow Palace 
dry Castle, where Queen Mary found refuge after escaping from 
are seen from the railway carriage, as well as such a mode of 

conveyance admits of seeing anything; and in about two hours we arrived 
at peerless Edinburgh. 

his was not our first visit. During our brief stay we crossed the 
Forth into Fifeshire ; and we made the usual excursion to Hawthornden 
and Roslin, of which the chapel, though a mere toy in size, is a specimen 
of beautiful and elaborate ornament rarely seen out of Spain. Hawthorn- 
den may now be easily visited by railway, and Roslin by a public con- 
veyance. This is familiar ground, and so would be our return to New- 
castle, crossing the border at Berwick, where a glance at the 


Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone, 


was our last view of Scotland. 

Having despatched our tour, I must add a few words on its statistics. 
The whole distance, going and returning to our home, was nearly 1200 
miles, and it occupied 28 days. In Scotland alone, from the time we left 
Carlisle till we reached Berwick on our return, we went 318 miles by 
railway; posted 290, exclusive of excursions; and steamed 85. From 
Carlisle to Glasgow we were 3 days ; from Glasgow to Bannavie 4 days; 
1 day on the canal to Inverness; 1 there; 1 day to Huntley; 1 at Aber- 
deen and by Aberdeen to Banchory; 1 to Castleton of Braemar; 2 by 
Glenshee to Blair Athol ; 1 to and at Dunkeld; 1 by Perth to Stirling ; 
1 there; part of one to Edinburgh and part of one to Berwick ; exclu- 
sive of four Sundays and three days at Edinburgh: total, 25. The 

ting from Tarbet, by Inverary, to Bannavie was 98 miles; from 

nverness to Huntley 67 miles; from Banchory to Perth 125 miles. 
The charge for posting is 1s. 6d. a mile, and the carriages are, generally, 
caléches that may be closed. The tolls are either heavy (including 
bridge tolls) or there are none ; and this, as well as the distance, should 
be perfectly ascertained before leaving the post-house. On most of the 
routes where we posted there are public conveyances, but being a 
party of four, the saving to us between fares and posting would not have 

n more than a fifth, and the times of departure and arrival were not 
always convenient. 

For the many objects of interest included in the scenery through 
which we passed, I would refer to the Picturesque Tourist. For giving 
the names of the best hotels it is perfect. 

As this information would have been very useful to myself before we 
commenced our excursion, I presume that there may be others to whom 
it will be as acceptable as a more amusing paper. It may aid them in 
making their arrangements for the coming summer, and prepare them, 
more or less, for what they have to do and see. 
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Ballads from Enalish Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ill.—EDGAR AND ELFRIDA. 


THE panegyrics which the monks have conferred upon were procured 
through his persecution of the married clergy. His moral ter was 
bably worse than that of any of our early kings. During the lifetime of his 
first wife he carried off the beautiful Edith from the monastery of Wilton, and, 
for all we can learn to the contrary, was suffered by St. Dunstan to retain her as 
his mistress upon submitting to undergo a trifling penance; and the means by 
which he became possessed of Elfleda were scarcely less disgraceful. The court 
of this promoter of celibacy swarmed, indeed, at all times with concubines obtained 
in the most violent and flagitious manner, and this dreadful wooing of Elfrida, 
his second lawful wife, seems to have been remarkable less for its crime than for 
its romance. The report of her beauty having reached the monarch’s eager ear, 
he sent his friend Earl Athelwold into Devonshire to ascertain its truth. The 
maiden’s charms prevailed over the noble’s fidelity; he represented her to the 
king as of homely appearance, and finally, on pretence of her great wealth, ob- 
tained permission to wed her. Some courtiers, jealous of the favourite, disclosed 
his stratagem, and Athelwold, betrayed by his wife Elfrida, as related in the 
ballad, paid for his dissimulation with his life. 

Four years after the king’s death, his son Edward was slain at Corfe Castle by 
Elfrida, precisely as Edgar had slain Athelwold. 










The court of royal Edgar 

Had many a pleasant flower 
In fairest bud and blossom 

To deck his bridal bower, 
Where the pale violet Edith 

Did her meek charms unfold, 
And Elfleda bloom’d blushless 

With hair of sunny gold ; 
But yet there lack’d a Lily, 

And yet bore every gale 
The tidings of her sweetness 

Who droop’d in Devon vale. 


Of Olga’s peerless daughter 
sill told the Seawrellt lord, 
And still to fair Elfrida 


The gleeman touched his chord ; 
“And, by my crown,” quoth Edgar, 


“If less may not betide, 
This fairest in broad England 


Shall reign King Edgar’s bride : 
But first—for that I know them— 


_My Athelwold, bring word 
Wherein our youth be liars, 
Or if ’tis as we heard.” 


So the young earl departed : 
Ts up from bended knee 

No knight more leal in duty 

To king and friend than he. 


From Elfleda and Edith, 
| Safe, in his pride, he went, 
In strength, and grace, and honour, 
By those fair perils tent, 
| Blind to the meaning token, 
| Deaf to the wanton word, 
| The favourite of his monarch, 
| The first at song and sword ; 
| To woo the high Elfrida 
| (Ah cruel task and rare !), 
| To pluck the perfect Lily 


Another was to wear. 
| 


| Down in Devon, fertile Devon, 
Made for love alway, 
In that castle by the sea-beach 
Dwelt he many a day ; 
Round about the breezy moorland, 
O’er the purple hill, 
| Riding while the woods make murmur 
| Though the birds be still, 
Through the long-drawn summer evens 
Riding, not alone, 
_ While his faithless heart beat softly 
| Music of its own ; 
| While the Lily ayn! upward, 
| Fair of face and limb,— 
Could he part with such sweet burden 
| That so leant on him ? 
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Then spake he to King Edgar, 
This knight so true a bold— 
**Tt is a Lady Lil 
And duntins by Re gold ; 
The worth of Olga’s daughter 
Is but the dower she brings, 
A fitting prize for courtiers, 
But not a mate for kings.” 
And once again to Edgar : 
“Thou that wast aye my friend 
— st to a ane as suitor, 
hy kingly vantage lend, 
For waste hath thinged my treasure 
And narrow’d my broad land, 
And who clasps this fair finger 
Holds all in Olga’s hand.” 
So the young earl departed : 
Sprang up from bended knee 
No perjurer for love’s sake 
With heart more light than he. 


Down in Devon, fertile Devon, 
Made for love alway, 

In that castle by the sea-beach 
Every month was May, 

Mated with the fair Elfrida ; 
Though the changing leaf 

Shook, not seldom, warning finger 
Of the summer brief ; 


Edgar and Elfrida. 


Then, at that meaning message, 
| Spake husband unto wife, 
= o re are two things in _— 
| Thine honour and my li 
 Elfrida, I have wron d thee: 
| That most imperial brow, 
But for my love, enchantress, 
Had worn its crown ere now ; 
Veil, veil, ure wife, th beauty 
From kde ar’s eyes of flame, 
Pe save me from the dagger, 
And save thee from the shame !” 


| But the false wife dissembled, 
The Lily bow’d its head, 
| While leaf, and stem, and flower 
Trembled, but not with dread ; 
| And glass’d in the dark current 
| Of her thought’s swollen stream, 
_ She saw a sceptre’s splendour 
Eclipse a dagger’s gleam. 
_ Revenge and bad Ambition, 
Her tiring-maidens twain, 
She stept forth from her chamber 
With circlet and with chain, 
And met the king at portal 
In glory and in guile, 
| Assassin in her whisper 
And Wanton in her smile! 


Though the love-look sometime kindled, | So Athelwold rode hunting 


And anon the flush 
Overspread the Lily’s fairness 
More than maiden blush ; 
Yet he loved her like a lover, 

Load-star she to him, 
Set in place of died-out Duty 
And of Honour dim. 


Now all was told to Edgar, 
And May was at its close, 

And the king’s wrath, like winter’ S, 
In its white malice rose. 

“Lo! have eight princes bent them 
To row me o’er the Dee, 

And am I yet King Edgar 
That this is done to me ? 

Let Athelwold have warning 
That I this day do ride, 

To view the stately castle, 
And mark the homely bride. 


At morn in Edgar’s train, 
And from the purple moorland 
Return’d not home again ; 
| And he who drave the dagger 
! (Ah, shame for me to sing !)— 
| The man who drave the dagger 
| His guest was, and his king. 


Now she who wedded one 


Wore seven long years 

And slew his best belov’d 
Whose birthright cross’d her son ; 

Stabbed him the while he pledged he 
At her own castle door, 

His foot within the stirrup, 
As stabbed his sire before. 

As it is writ in story 

' So have I told the tale, 

| Of that ensanguined Lily 

| Who droop’d in Devon vale. 


ils crown, 
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THE CATHEDRAL ANGELS. 


My father was a solicitor, with small practice, in a cathedral city: I 
was the eldest of his four children, whom he contrived by dint of self-denial 
and frugality to keep respectable. I was bandied from school to school, 
with large margins of leisure time, until I was eight years old, and then 
I left off schooling altogether for a while. This was my golden age: I 
roamed over the. country in all the majesty of a boy’s loneliness, debating 
perpetually with myself whether I would be lord chancellor or lord mayor, 
and feeling immeasurably superior to the thousands who passed by me to 
their obscurity. 1 was somewhat of a mystic even then, and this may, 
perhaps, explain in part my vanity, for all mystics seem to despise other 
people; indeed, as far as my memory is correct, my first conceit was 
given when no one could tell me the connexion between the pure blue 
infinite sky and the eternity which the Bible calls God’s home. I used 
to fancy that one was the same as the other, and to say my prayers always 
in the open air, thinking that God would hear me better in His own palace. 
No one else seemed to understand this ; my father wanted to know “ what 
foolish question I should ask him next?” when I propounded the diffi- 
culties of the subject to him. My mother told me to “ read, and be 
wiser ;” whereas, for my own part, I had an idea that they would 
have told me if they had known, and the pride of my genius consequently 
flourished more than ever. They were dissenters—unflinching, stern 
upholders of Nonconformity and Voluntaryism, and I could not presume 
as yet to question their infallibility. I passed by the grand old cathedral 
day after day, with their prejudices strong upon me; even though the 
sun used to set behind it on summer evenings and make the red tints of 
its turrets unearthly in their magnificence, I dared hardly admire, much 
less enter it. But one bright fresh morning I ventured into the close on 
its north side to gather daisies for my sister, and heard the echoes of the 
organ coming from the long aisles through the opened window. It was 
so unlike all the chapel-organs which I had heard, and moreover so infi- 
nitely more soul-thrilling, that I stayed listening to it for nearly an hour. 
I was very solemn all the rest of the day, keeping my new-found treasure 
from even my sister, but firmly resolving to hear it again on the morrow. 
I was awake half the night, wondering if people who sent up to God 
such beautiful music were, after all, so wicked as I had been told ; I set- 
tled at last that they were not, and that I would go inside to look at 
them in the morning. I walked timidly into the porch, and was quite 
overwhelmed with awe when I looked up through the vastness of the 
uave, to the slanting sunlight which brightened the stained glass in the — 
distance. I was soon at the summit of all conceivable dignity, for a 
kind-hearted verger marshalled me with his golden wand into a prebendal 
stall, or throne, rather, as I fancied it. ‘Then came in the choristers—I 
had never seen a surplice before—making me think that it was all in- 
tended for a symbol, and moreover a very beautiful one, of the white- 
robed ones in et There was one of the canons, too, or elders, as I 
thought him, of whom the Revelation speaks, who struck me very much 
by his hoar-headed solemnity ; I felt a strange interest in him at the very 
first glance, just outside the organ-screen, when he handed a lady to one 
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of the vergers for a seat. The whole service was an endless theme for 
mysticisms, since it was quite meaningless to me in itself. At last it 
ended ; I watched the choristers defile past me, and saw the tiny congre- 
gation disappear; and as I was going out, the old canon of whom I spoke 
came leaning on the omy arm. She smiled on me as she passed by, 
and me, oh! so happy, for I had never seen any one so beautiful before, 
and I had hitherto believed what my mother had told me, that fair faces 
were snares of the devil. But I could not believe this now; the devil 
would not let his children go to a “ little heaven below,” I thought, and 
look so sweetly on a stranger-boy. The next day I went again, telling 
no one, lest I should be prohibited. There were, as before, the choristers, 
the pealings of the organ, the white vestments of the cle en; but 
none of these had any charm for me, compared with the lady who had 
smiled on me. I looked at her again and again—she was exactly oppo- 
site—completely fascinated by her fairness, which indeed was white as 
the whitest marble, only mellowed by the flesh-tint of life. And when 
her voice was wafted to me as she stood up to sing, I could think of 
nothing else but one of Fra Angelico’s angels which I had seen. ‘“ Her 
sister angels,” I said to myself, “ are surely watching her ;” but at first 
I had not the courage to look up; and when I did look up, behold, on 
the corbel-stone was a seraph with folded arms, glancing up to God. 
The sunlight just then fell upon its countenance, and I felt that it was 
the own home of her guardian. Day after day I saw the same beautiful 
face and the same seraph-watcher, but I was rather shocked once to see 
an officer with my lady, and to hear afterwards that he had been for some 
months her husband. I was soon reconciled to this, however, for she 
oftenest came alone. Oh! it was so beautiful to see her when alone, for 
she was quite unearthly in her loveliness, as she floated down the nave 
with the organ-music flooding behind her. She always smiled on me, and 
at last spoke. I used to anticipate with greater delight than even the 
service itself, the walk with her over the few yards of turf which separated 
the canonry from the cathedral ; she would ask me of my parents, and of 
my sisters, and of my fondness for flowers, and of my likings for holy 
music. 

All this went on while summer lasted, and one bright autumn after- 
noon, I remember well, as a crimson glow suddenly streamed from beneath 
a cloud, seeming to mingle with the gold tint of her golden hair, and to 
veil her face with a robe of the sun’s own weaving, she asked me if I 
should like to be a chorister. This was exactly what I had wished for 
myself, and I coveted it just now much more than my prospective chan- 
— so I looked up in wild worship of her beauty, and told her all 
my heart. 

“ It would be like heaven,” I said, “ to sing in a white robe morning 
after morning, and evening after evening : isn’t it what the angels do ?” 

She seemed to like my homey and smiled: oh! how she smiled! Her 
gaze has shone upon me ever since with the spirit-like lovingness with 
which one day, I hope, it shall shine upon me again! 

All the next week was too rainy for me to be allowed out of doors, and 
when I went to the cathedral again, she whom I adored was no longer 
there. Week after week, as often as I dared, I continued my search for 
her, through the cold frost and over the dreary snow; the winds came 
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sometimes to join in the worship, and the sunshine stole stealthily through 
the cheerless windows ; and then again the little snowdrops near the south 
buttresses came to solace me, and the jubilant chimes rang out clearly 
through the clear sky of early spring; but still the guardian-seraph on 
the corbel-stone watched in patience, for I now noticed the folded arms 
more than the glancing eye; and I too watched in patience, like the 
carven angel, though my vigil seemed a weary one. I was once, however, 
walking rather oy up the aisle, when the old canon, advancing with 
the short quick steps of age, overtook me, and said, 

“T have something to tell you, my little man, when the service is 
ended.” 

Of course I heard not a word of the music or the prayers, in an agony 
of impatience as to what the news might be; ages seemed to elapse before 
the brazen gates were flung back, and it was time for my wonderment to 
cease. 

“I have heard your voice sometimes in the chants,” he said, “ and if 
your father likes, you may be a singing-boy.” 

I rushed home in a flush of joyous impetuosity, to tell my father for the 
first time of my passionate love for the cathedral, and to ask his leave to 
be a chorister. 

*¢ Minister of Satan, rather,” he thundered out at my last word. “Go 
and say, that, thank God, I am able to support my children without their 
entering into the service of the state-establishment.” 

No weepings, no entreaties could prevail upon him to relent; this, and 
no other, was the message I must bear. The same afternoon, with a 
heavy heart and saddened look, I skulked into the mysterious twilight of 
the nave, and before long the old canon passed me. I told my tale as he 
walked hurriedly on; but he seemed to be in haste, for all that he had 
time to say when he reached the sacristy door was, “ Well, well; God 
bless you.” I was disappointed again, but I lingered for some moments 
near the organ-screen, to see if my angel’s angel was watching still, and 
then hid myself in the gloom of the aisle, for 1 saw that there were many 
people coming up the nave. They went into a side-chapel, and soon I 
stole there too. I saw the old canon in his robes, but I did not so much 
notice him, nor yet the circlet of tapers which hung like a coronal over 
his head, nor yet the group of ladies, nor yet the few choristers who knelt 
round the font; for she whom I worshipped was standing there, and on 
her breast was the loveliest baby that the sun has ever shone upon. It 
was her babe, I knew, for it was like her in being so wonderfully fair, 
and besides, when she smiled upon it she looked as only a mother knows 
how to look, half weeping with holy ecstasy. It was right, I thought, 
that in thus coming to me, as it were, from the tomb, she should bring 
with her a lily of Paradise. And the baptism went on, and the babe lay 
in the old man’s arms ; and the name was whispered out, “ Celeste ;” and 
the mother blushed as it was uttered, and lifted her eyes to heaven. I 
crept away noiselessly, and all my sorrows were forgotten. 

I was too much ashamed of the message I had to venture near 
the cathedral again ; all that I could do was to make a cathedral for 
myself in the woods, rehearsing the service as well as I could remember 
it. But after all, my father’s refusal of the choristership has been the 
most fortunate circumstance that hasever happened to me; I might have 
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been a singing-man there still, if I had accepted it. As it was, my father 
removed in a few months to another town, where he heard of an opening 
for his practice, and by a strange coincidence, within a week of our 
arriving there a vacancy arose on the foundation of the grammar-school, 
which I was able to fill up. I rose rapidly in the school, working with 
all my might, and my father’s practice also improving, he was able to 
keep me there. When I was fifteen I was invited to spend my summer 
holidays in our old city. I went gladly, and as the memory of what had 
happened years ago was by no means effaced, | paid an early visit to the 
cathedral. There was neither the old canon, nor the choristers I had 
known, nor the incarnate angel whom I still adored ; there was only her 
guardian on the corbel-stone, but whether it watched, or whether it had 
ceased its watching, I knew not. I paced the lawn for a long time when 
the service concluded, thinking of her words there, and at last tried to fix 
upon the very spot where she had last smiled upon me in that golden 
autumn sunset. I came to where I thought it was without much difficulty, 
for I remembered the spire between the towers, and then I saw a grave- 
stone, some three years old perhaps. I knew all about it before I read 
the inscription ; it was the grave of the old canon, and of “ Emily Celeste, 
his niece, who died in giving birth to her second child, a son, who sur- 
vives her.” The sky was too beautiful for me to indulge in sadness. I 
was very happy in that bright summer weather, even though I was 
standing at her tomb—I had only this one thought, that an angel had 
gone back to God. 

Years rolled on, not robbing me wholly of my memories, and yet cloth- 
ing them in some of the mist which wraps every golden age, until at 
length I gained a scholarship, and was able to proceed to college. I 
passed through the course with credit, and at its termination sought for 
a tutorship, until I was ready for holy orders. An advertisement in the 
Times seemed exactly to suit me. A retired admiral, on the south 
coast, offered a liberal salary and a comfortable residence. I found, by 
letter, that the chief pupil was to be his son, a boy of fourteen, whose 
lessons would sometimes be shared by a young lady, about two years older; 
and I was delighted when my testimonials procured for me the engage- 
ment. My boy-pupil came with his father to take me from the railway 
station to Ravensthorpe, where he lived ; but I arrived too late to see 
any one else that night. The next morning, at breakfast—a morning 
which I can never forget—I first met Miss Wilton. If I were to say 
that she was fair or beautiful, I should not tell half the truth ; she was 
far more, she was angelic. In her pure white morning-dress, in that 
sweet June sunlight, she filled me with ecstasy unutterable; if she had 
been only a tithe so lovely in face, in language, in expression, I could 
have loved her with my whole soul ; but as it was, I could merely look up 
to her as Dante did to Beatrice in heaven, feeling that she was heaven 
and I was earthly, and not daring to trespass on holy ground. Nor did 
the adoration of that first morning diminish when I knew her more ; she 
was a mystic, I found, as I had been, and the phantoms of my own youth 
seemed perpetually to spring to birth again in her. I remember well her 
surprise when she found that I liked her fancies, and that I could follow 
out their meaning. 

“ ‘What are the waves doing, Mr. Ellaby ?”’ she said to me one day, 
not long after my arrival, as we walked along the shore. 
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“ Trying to say their prayers,” I answered, smilingly. 

Oh! how she looked on me then, as she told me of her delight in having 
met with one who could share her own beloved mysticisms. “ It is just 
what I thought of them myself,” she said. ‘‘ There is some one at last 
to understand me.” 

From that day forth we did but little study together, for we could talk 
nothing but wild fancies of the earth and sky, and waves and flowers. 
Her name struck me sometimes, “ Celeste :” I had heard it, I thought, 
before, but I had forgotten exactly when; I only began to have a glim- 
mering of the truth when I found that the present Mrs. Wilton was the 
admiral’s second wife. I learned the reality by degrees: Celeste’s mother 
had had the same name, she had died when my boy-pupil was_born, 
she had been made weak by the cold damp of a cathedral. The visions 
of my youth came crowding on me then with all their magnificent 
pageantry of choral-services, and autumn sunsets, and cathedral angels. 
But this was just as the period of my tutorship expired. I went along 
the shore for the last time with Miss Wilton, and would have told her all 
my conjectures, if I could have summed up courage enough. We were 
very near the house when I asked her, 

*‘ What is the last thing—the greatest thing—that I can do for you ?” 

“ Love me!” she replied, to my utter bewilderment, and then parted 
from me. 

I only saw her once again before leaving Ravensthorpe, but in spite of 
her command I could do little else than adore her. 

I heard no more of her for some years; the memory of her and her 
mother was a beautiful picture in the distant past—I knew not whether it 
might not be as beautiful in the future. I still loved the old cathedral 
k city, and even after my ordination I still went to it occasionally. I had 
4 not been there for a long time, however, when on one glorious autumn 
E day, as much for the associations as the beauty of the place, I attended 

afternoon service. I looked up for a moment from the stall where I was 
sitting, and behold! right in front of me, where I had first seen her 
mother, was Celeste Wilton, in deep mourning—with more heavenliness 
than ever in her face, and with her mother’s angel, lit up by the red sun- 
light on its countenance, still watching from the corbel-stone. I was 
half-frenzied in my ecstasy of joy. We met when the service ended, and 
as we passed through the porch, she said, 

“ This is my mother’s birthday—in heaven; here is where she lies.” 

I could not help bursting out, “* And here is where I Jast spoke to her, 
twenty long years ago.” 

Her mother’s smile was on her face as the sunlight glowed over it, and 
I told her all I knew. The duskiness of evening came on before I finished, 
and I then pressed her hand to leave her, uttering a hope that I should 
soon see her again. She looked bitterly sad as she said, 

“ T am an orphan now—papa has gone too—and will you leave me? 
Come with me, and you shall be with me, and I will be with you, always.” 

That moment was the bridal of our souls, and an angel looked down 
from heaven to seal it. 

* * * * ST * 

Thou art gone away, Celeste, but thou art with me still. Would that 

I were with thee! 
May—vou. Cvil. NO. CCCCXXV. I 














PLEASURE IN BUSINESS. 
BY E. P, ROWSELL. 


We often look back to a certain morning in our early boyhood, when 
we were taken by a friend of the family to the counting-house of a firm 
in the City, for the purpose of rendering particulars touching our qualifi- 
cations for appointment of junior clerk in the office of such firm. We 
were fresh from school, nervous and timid to a degree, and it was with 
emotions of absolute awe we presented ourselves before, or rather were 
dragged into the presence of, the leading partner. He was a tall man, 
with an austere countenance, and standing with his back to the fire, 
gazing coldly upon us; we felt very much, probably, as a slave may feel 
when first made the subject of barter. A string of questions did this 
stony man of business put to us, and pleasant it was to hear the dispa- 
raging remarks which now and then our replies caused to be addressed 
to our introducer: our good qualities and our bad ones were openly 
commented upon as though we had been a horse exhibited by a horse- 
dealer, and the possibility of the shrinking lad before him having any 
feelings which might suffer hurt, never, probably, occurred for a moment 
to our kind-hearted examiner. We say we often look back upon this 
morning. That interview. left an impression upon our boyish brain 
which will never be effaced, that if you want to thrust a youth down into 
the very depths of humiliation and abasement,—if you seek to clear out 
from him every morsel of self-respect,—if you wish to pave the way for his 
becoming a miserable machine, without a single spark of aught that is 
truly worthy or noble within him, you will try and get him a junior 
clerkship i in the office of Richards and Roberts, or some such firm, com- 
posed of some such men. 

Now why should it be so much the custom for people in authority, or 
in any way having others under them, to treat their inferiors in this dog- 
like fashion ? Why was Richards such a brute as we have described ? 
We dare say, for all that he lives in our memory as a vile tyrant, that he 
was not generally a bad-hearted man. The style which he adopted 
towards the youthful applicant was only that which three-fourths of City 
merchants would have adopted; and the manner in which, doubtless, if 
we could have heard him, we should have found he subsequently rated 
poor Mr. Jones, his clerk, for some slight negligence, was only the man- 
ner in which Mr. Jones would have been rated by almost any “other City 
merchant for a like offence? The explanation lies in this. Mr. Richards 
loves to speak as he has been spoken to. In years long gone by, when 
Richards had just come from the North, with sixpence in his pocket and 
the clothes on his back as the whole of his earthly possessions, and with 
but one friend in the world from whom he could expect the slightest 
favour—the friend who had brought him to London—he, Richards, ob- 

tained a junior clerkship in a colonial broker’s office. W hile filling this 
exalted appointment, he suffered ills which would have caused a negro’s 
soul to fire with indignation. But Richards bore them with the fortitude, 
not of a martyr, but of a miser. He was horribly fascinated with the 
wealth and importance which he found “ sticking to business” would 
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infallibly bring. His fellow-clerks nerved themselves for renewal of 
labour by evening recreation : their hard-earned money was soon spent. 
Their duties they abbreviated as much as they dared, their periods of 
relaxation they stretched to the utmost. Otherwise did young Richards. 
He prostrated himself before the figure of a great merchant sitting at ease 

in a well-carpeted private room, with his banker's book before him and a 
shaking clerk waiting his commands. What were the pains of labour 
if they led to attainment of this glorious position? Richards would be 
the head of a firm himself ; and he worked, and strove, and saved, until 
he did become the head of | a firm, and was enabled to, and did, bully and 
abuse those members of the wretched race called clerks, who had the 
misfortune to enter his service. Oh, it is a brilliant consolation for the 
injury I have received from Smith to straightway inflict the like injury 
upon Brown! If Jones should knock me down, surely I have a right to 
knock down Robinson. Say, reader, whether, with all our prating about 
morality, this be not the principle acted upon by the mass of mankind ? 
Richards was bullied when he was a junior clerk: ergo, Richards, now a 
master, bullies his junior clerk. It will be so as long as this world 
endureth. 

But it is not right, nevertheless. There is no earthly reason why the 
duties of a clerk, whether senior or junior, or a man-servant or maid- 
servant, or an artisan or mechanic, or common labourer, or messenger 
or footboy, should not be lightened by about one-half of the burden 
which now they represent. Making things pleasant is not a crime with 
reference to our requirements from those under us, Our balance with 
them may be struck just as faithfully, and payment made quite as fully 
and punctually, if the matter be entered upon in a friendly and kiud- 
hearted, as in a frowning and surly fashion. Wriggles owes me so much 
respect and so much service, which he is willing to pay. Why then 
should I be always mentally kicking Wriggles, as though he were con- 
stantly dishonouring my drafts? I know he has a burden to bear. I 
am uplifted over Wriggles. I am master—Wriggles is servant. Is it 
not enough ? Can I not afford to smile upon Wriggles ? Or is it a 
matter of necessity that I should ever be frowning upon and growling at 
him, and worrying and insulting him, merely because he is some steps 
below me on the great ladder ? 

Now, there is my dear friend Hargreaves, a shrewd, clever man; a 
good man to advise with, a valuable friend to possess, and an agreeable 
companion at any time, save in his office. In his office he is a monster, 
au ogre, a horrid tyrant. And why? Because of that same deep- 
rooted notion to which we have just referred, namely, that in business 
everything ought to be unpleasant and bearish. Why is it that in 
business a man must be a brute? Why should the face which but now, 
when outside the counting-house, was full of smiles, when it has entered, 
and the body of which it is a part is seated in the worn leathern chair, 
suddenly lengthen, the eyes grow cold and severe, the lips be com- 
pressed, and the whole man assume a rigid, stony look, quite — to 
regard? Why should the voice become stern, and the words w 1ich issue 
be marvellously sharp, if not disagreeable? Only because my friend 
considers all this a part of business. A smile in his counting-house 


would seem to him like the entrance of a plague, or an ugly blow at his 
12 
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solvency. If I should ever catch him laughing in that dreadful sanctum 
of his, in the which no mortal ever breathed five minutes without a 
feeling of sadness irresistibly creeping into and deadening him, I should 
close my business transactions with him at once, for I should be sure 
that he was a ruined man, and the laugh was that of maniacal despair. 

Now I want to know (and I put the question with all respect) why 
the Rev. Samuel Starling, the minister of the church which I and my 
family attend every Sunday, thinks it necessary, when reading the 

rayers, to change his ordinary tone of voice to an extent quite startling? 
Slowly, sadly, heavily, the remarkable sounds fall upon my tympanum. 
I doubt exceedingly whether, try as he might, he could read other 
matter thus. Out of church he is a merry, kind-hearted, fun-loving 
person. In the church he does indeed look a most miserable sinner ; 
he is the very personification of melancholy. But then the Rev. Samuel 
clearly agrees with my friend Hargreaves. Directly the man of business 
enters his counting-house, every morsel of warmth and geniality must 
go out of him; immediately the clergyman appears in the church, re- 
tention of the slightest portion of manner or aspect out of the church 
would be absolutely criminal: therefore becometh he suitably wretched 
and appropriately desponding and gloomy. 

And wherefore doth my doctor so change from gay to grave when, 
having ceased to chat with me on some common topic, he bends his ear 
to my tale of a sick-headache and weary limbs? Why does his face 
ination and his 4 on become lugubrious? Wherefore need of that 
solemn, portentous look, that lacklustre eye, and that painfully profound 
attention? He is now upon business—not at all important business, he 
well knows that ; for I am obliged to confess to a lobster-salad and rum- 
punch last night, and his professional knowledge is not severely taxed as 
to either the cause of or remedy for the evil, but simply because his 
avocation has now been called into play my doctor feels bound to be- 
come very rigid indeed, to show not the ghost of a smile, and to throw 
into his countenance an expression of absorbing care and anxiety. 

Wherefore, O Public, should business thus be made disagreeable ? 
Why should not the round face be still round, the bright eye still 
bright, and the gentle voice still gentle, when the mind is on the duty 
and the hand on the work, as when both are freed from labour and are 
taking their ease ? Why should we ever hear of a business look, or a 
pious look, or a steady look ?—why of anything but a natural look, 
—s it might be otherwise, but not necessarily associated with 
iabits, tendencies, or capabilities? Wherefore must the merchant frown 
in his counting-house, the divine drawl in the reading-desk, and the 
doctor bemoan in his surgery ? Why should business always bring a 
cloud carefully to shut out even the small modicum of sunshine strug- 
gling to illumine our mortal career ? 

This system it is which makes men hypocrites. A black coat, a white 
neckerchief, and carefully combed and flattened hair, do, indeed, cover a 
multitude of sins. A gay garment, a blue tie, and curls, savour strongly 
of evil-doing! Who hath not relieved the “respectable” beggar, his 
heart bleeding at the circumstance that anybody encased in black cloth, 
be it ever so seedy, should stand in need of sustenance at the hand of 
the charitable? The same principle is involved. The beggar should 
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beg according to preconceived notions we have formed. He should beg, 

not as a man who is hungry, but sedately and appropriately, as a man 

who knows his business. What if he should bear a smiling aspect, withal 

that his stomach is empty,—have nothing to do with him. He is un- 

mindful of his avocation, which is begging, and requireth its own 
uliar and unutterably woe-begone demeanour. 

Thus, O my son, ponder the great lesson: have your business face, 
your business voice, and your business manner. Remember that in busi- 
ness you must be a brute, a hypocrite, a tyrant; you must be anything 
other than your real self in your calling. This is a profound truth : aaiie 
and act in accordance with it, and you will prosper. Richards, whom I 
have described, bent unto it, and is wealthy. Jones (you remember that 
poor silly fellow) would never learn wisdom, and though not a sluggard, 
is now resting his grey hairs on a pauper’s pillow. 

Wordsworth has composed a sonnet on the appearance of the great cit 
from Westminster-bridge at dawn of day, and declares that “earth hath 
not anything to show more fair.” We confess, if we should be minded some 
morning to rise so particularly early, and betake ourselves to the same spot, 
and there contemplate the “ mighty heart,” our emotions would be tinged 
with little of respect, and certainly no love. We should not write a 
sonnet. In the first place, we could not, and a more cogent reason need 
not be assigned. However, we should not be even poetically inclined. 
“Foul, grim monster!” we should rather be disposed to break forth, 
“what a mass of iniquity, baseness, meanness, trickery, lies for the mo- 
ment dormant within thee. And how soon will it wake again, and rear its 
head in full strength and activity, to work on unceasingly through another 
day!” Another day! ‘Time passes so quickly, we think nothing of a 
day. The great city lives, and the huge world rolls on. The little 
stream of virtue and vast roaring river of vice both pursue their course, 
and will finally lose themselves in the same unbounded ocean. You and 
I, reader, are both being wafted thither. May our voyage be pleasant, 
and may we both ultimately anchor in the sure haven! 

Well, the point is, if a great city must have within it much sin and 
sorrow, much trouble and trial, anxiety, disappointment, and vexation, 
at least to lighten the incubus to the best of our ability. Therefore, 
Richards, would I entreat you (assuming you to be still ungathered to 
your fathers, and still to be following your crooked, grumbling, disagree- 
able course as of yore) to relax that stern brow, to soften that savage eye, 
and mollify that gruff tone, which rendered you in business a nuisance to 
all your inferiors. No need to render a business life more unpleasant 
than can be avoided. It is bad enough at the best—grinding, soul- 
narrowing, heart-contracting ; but render it not an absolute curse, O ye 
mighty money-makers of London city! Leta morsel of sunshine, in 
shape of a smile, a kindly greeting, a friendly act (not as a matter of 
policy to superiors or equals, but to inferiors and subordinates), find its 
way into narrow dirty rooms in narrow dirty courts, ‘so that the burden 
of those beneath us may be diminished, and the way of life be rendered 
smoother to their wearied feet. Ah, Richards, there will come aday when 
a will be glad to cast up more carefully than ever you cast up your 

anker’s pass-book, all the items to your credit in the account of “ Duty 
to my neighbour.” 
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SCISSORS-AND-PASTE-WORK 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Setect Lerrers or Rospert Souruey.* 


Soutney at his best was a delightful letter writer, and of his best 
letters we can hardly have too many. But of his second best we may have, 
and perhaps tk have had, quite enough; and of his fifth and 
fifteenth rate ones, it is possible to have more than that,—witness not a 
few in the present collection. The editor of it is far from employing the 
quantum of discrimination indispensable to success. His preface, besides 
being prosy, is a thought fussy and fractious ; and his foot-notes, though 
rare, are more than once gratuitous and pretentious. 

The poet is seen in no new light in these volumes. But they confirm 
our interest in him, and regard for him, in every particular phase of life 
and character by which he is already known to us. They serve to 
enlarge our acquaintance with him as a conscientious, hard-working, 
sound-hearted man of letters. They corroborate our conception of him 
as a model paterfamilias, in no frivolous, but a most worthy and admirable 
sense. We have further evidence of his capacity for toil, and liking for 
it; his somewhat haughty self-respect, and contemptuous estimate of 
adverse critics;} his feats in the way of walking, and in the consump- 





* Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, &c., &c., &c. Edited by his 
Son-in-law John Wood Warter, B.D. Vols. 1., 11. Longman and Co, 1856. 

t+ Why, for example, should Mr. Warter impress upon us, who are no way 
likely to retain a grateful impression of it, that he himself is a scholar “long 
ago not unread in German literature of all sorts, especially theological; and,” he 
adds—thy should he add?—*“ from my long residence in Copenhagen, as chaplain 
to the embassy, not unversed in Danish and Swedish lore, and in the exquisitely 
curious Icelandic Sagas.” His mild negatives, “not unread” in this, and “ not 
unversed” in that, make up an “exquisitely curious” positive, which is a positive 
curiosity in its way. 

Why, again, should Mr. Wood Warter write queer French himself, while in the 
act of benignly excusing the comical French of his father-in-law? Certain letters 
in this collection are printed, he says, “to show the playfulness of Southey’s dis- 
position. The French is like the French he used to talk on his travels. He talked 
it boldly, and shrugged his shoulders @ /a merveille. I have not altered one gram- 
matical error,—the specimen is complete.” Mr. Warter’s own specimen, too, is 
@ la merveille, quite. 

Averse as he declares himself from overloading a book with notes, the editor, 
on the mere mention of the Codex Argenteus, “cannot omit to state the delight 
with which he examined it on the spot, nor fail to remember the courtesy with 
which it was showed to him, many years ago.” 

‘To quote trifles of this kind in a captious tone may seem like catching at straws. 
Such straws, however, show which way the wind blows; and the editorial part of 
these volumes is windy to a degree. 

¢ Especially Jeffrey. E.g. “ Have you seen Jeffrey’s criticism upon ‘ Kehama’ 
[1811}? It is quite as original as the poem, and, above all, matchless for imper- 
tinence.” (Vol. ii. p. 221.) 

Miss Seward is pitied for having left her letters “to a Scotch bookseller, who is 
man-midwife to Jeffrey, bringing into light all that that fellow spawns in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ ” (ibid. 226), &c. 
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tion of gooseberry-pie. The change that came over the spirit (or was 
it, after all, not so much the spirit as the letter ?) of his politics, is definitely 
seen. In aletter to Miss Barker, dated London, 1801, he refers to Mary 
Wolstonecraft as still favourably disposed to France, and adds: “but 
France has played the traitor with liberty. Mary Barker, it is not I who 
have turned round. I stand where I stood, looking at the rising sun— 
and now the sun has set behind me!” Of this, Southey appears to have 
been quite satisfied. A dozen years later, alluding to some remarks on 
his tergiversation, he writes to his brother, “ As for what the reviewer 
says concerning a change in my way of thinking, he does not perceive 
that it is the times that have changed most.” One political prejudice 
he cherished with strange tenacity,—his utter detestation, apparently, of 
the person and policy of Pitt. From the first to the last mention of the 
Minister in these letters,* from 1796 to a period subsequent to the great 
man’s death, Southey has nothing for him but bad words, bitter bad. 
He suspects Pitt in 1796 of having “had the marble and the stone flung 
at the king’s coach, in order so to alarm the people that they might sub- 
mit to any of his measures.” In 1805 he denounces “ the Duke of York’s 
appointment, the most infamous and shameless acquiescence on the part 
of Pitt, for the sake of keeping his place. Oh, for a day of reckoning !”’ 
In 1806 he writes: “The death of Pitt is a great event; the best thing 
he ever did was to die out of the way;” and later, to his brother, the 
eaptain, R.N., “ It will grate your gall to think that Pitt should have 
the same parliamentary honours as Nelson:” and still later, to Mr. 
Bedford, “I am grieved at his [ Fox’s] death,—sorry that he did not die 
before that wretched Pitt, that he might have been spared the disgrace 
of pronouncing a panegyric upon such a coxcombly, insolent, empty- 
headed, long-winded braggadocio.” Only Coleridge could go beyond 
this in execration of the statesman, and Ae did it in inconveniently me- 
morable verse. 

Whatever wit or humour Southey possessed (both are denied him out- 
right by Mr. Macaulay), was of a sui generis Doctor Dove-isht sort. In 





“ The new ‘ Quarterly,’” he writes in February, !812, “‘ has two articles of mine 
. . . the latter ought to have some bitter remarks upon Jeffrey, but I know not 
whether they have past the censor’s office.” (Ibid. 251.) The liberties Mr, Editor 
Gifford took with the articles of Mr. Contributor Southey, was a grievance to the 
latter, of almost quarterly renewal. 

* Bonaparte, however, divides honours with Pitt. Southey is for ever longing 
to get the tyrant done for, by bullet or blade, or anyhow; for anyhow it would be 
a case of Killing no Murder. 

{ There is a foretaste of the Doctor, a preliminary dose from the Doctor’s shop, 
in some of the letters, for instance, to Miss Barker, where Southey suggests an 
improvement in discriminating the masculine and feminine genders in English 
grammar. “I believe I sent you some specimens before, such as he-mises and 
she-mises, he pistles and she pistles, penmanship and penwomanship, &e. What 
think you now of agreeabeau and agreeabelle? and have not I right to sign myself, 
your agreeadeau correspondent, as well as heartily and truly yours, B.S.” 

More than once he plumes himself on his powers of punning, and sighs for a 
Boswell to catch them as they waste their freshness on the unheeding air. Here 
is one, recorded by himself, in default of such a Bozzy. ‘ Why is Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel like Werter? Because he was a felo-de-se(a).” This he thought good 
enough to repeat in another letter, where it is coupled with a second pun, not 
decent enough to be repeated with advantage here. Many of Southey’s jokes, 
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some of these letters he revels in absolute nonsense of the flattest quality. 
Good, religious man, too, as he was, in that which passeth show, there is 
sometimes a show of irreverence in the liberties he takes with Scripture, 
that will scandalise the scrupulous. His animal spirits were generally 
buoyant, and occasionally found expression in sallies of the oddest. There 
are frequent references in the letters to the rise or fall, or average elevation, 
of his * boyish good spirits.” To his old friend Mr. Lamb (not Charles) he 
writes from Bath, in 1798: “. . . At twenty-four I am married, without 
a want, almost without a wish unsatisfied. Time and experience have done 
me much good, and somewhat tamed me. Imagine me taller and still 
thinner than in 1792, and with even spirits, which nothing either elevates 
or depresses, and you will have most of the alterations that the interval 
has produced.” Nearly ten years later we find him writing to Grosvenor 
C. Bedford: “Were you to see me during my hybernations, when 
nobody sees me, I think it would almost surprise you to behold my un- 
interrupted high temperature of even, boyish, good spirits. I go on 
steadily with the one object in view of making the best use of my talents, 
and thereby ripening myself for a better world, and leaving behind me 
an everlasting memorial in this: and though the ‘ways and means’ of 
life draw me aside, and force me to unworthy work, still even that has 
reference to the same object, and I take it cheerfully.” Turning over 
some old letters in 1802, he lights on two which make him “ more than 
ordinarily serious,” relating to certain schoolboy and university expe- 
riences ten and eleven years previously—the two, namely, which he re- 
ceived from Lisbon on his being rejected at Christ Church, and afterwards on 
abandoning Oxford: ‘* Ten years have materially altered me. The flavour 
of the liquor is the same, and I believe it is still sound; but it has ceased 
to froth and to sparkle.” With a mind clouded by sorrow, he yet writes 
to Miss Barker in 1809: “That I am a very happy man you know. 
That good lady who, as you remember, physiognomised me so luckily 
for ‘a man of sorrow, and acquainted with woe,’ did not happen to know 
that my acquaintance with woe has been broken off long since.” He 
owns that sorrow and he certainly did keep company once, and affirms 
that he has been in as many situations of real suffering as fall to any 
man’s lot between the years of seventeen and twenty-two. But since 
that time, he adds, no man’s life can have passed more smoothly. 
“Sorrows I have had, but only such as came in the ordinary course of 
nature, and which, resulting from the laws of nature, bring with them 
their own cure, in a sense of the necessity, as well as duty, of resig- 
nation.” 

Many parallel passages, to this last, occur in Mr. Cuthbert Southey’s 
edition of his father’s Life and Letters. ‘The reader will remember how 
often Epictetus is commended as a stay for stricken minds, if not a balm 
for hurt ones—how earnestly Southey’s correspondents are recommended 
to adopt his regimen in stoic philosophy, and “ diet on Epictetus.” And, 
in sooth he might have said with a brother poet, not however of ‘ Epic- 
tetus his school” at all at all, but rather of Epicurus’s (say as Epicurus 
was, not as he is vulgarly supposed to have been) : 











indeed, are coarser than might be desired; insomuch that we can bear very well 
with the affliction of his finding no Boswell to record them in full, and readily 
forgive him for neglecting to be his own Boswell in this respect. 
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Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I may not think on now ;* 
And calmly midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow. 

In some of the earlier letters there are intimations of a tendency to de- 
jection, at variance with the tone of the passages we have been quoting, 
Thus in 1799, to John May; “I fall into gloomy day-dreams, and dread 
the future while I wish the present were past.” In 1800, to Mr. Wynn: 
“ There is danger that hypochondriacal feelings may take root in me, 
and the sooner I adopt some efficacious remedy the better,” To the 
same trusty and valued friend he writes, again, in 1803: “In other 
respects [the exception being a complaint in the eyes] I am well, and 
should be sufficiently happy were it not for the stinging recollection how 
much happier I have been. In company, I am not less alive and cheer- 
ful than ever, but when alone, I feel myself sadly different from what I 
was.” He found it necessary to repress feeling, to put a damper on 
sensibility, to thwart and curb and counteract the “ spontaneous gene- 
ration”’ in his, a poet’s, breast, of emotional reverie sie all the pangs as 
well as luxury of woe. He had the case of Coleridge in presenti before 
him, and it was full of warning, and by that warning he profited like the 
good, brave, dutiful, conscientious man he memorably was. In 1803 he 
lost his first-born, Margaret Edith ; and he writes on that occasion to 
one of his brothers: ‘ I was never so overset before—never saw so little 
hope before me. Yet, Tom, I am like the Boiling Well,—however agitated 
at bottom, the surface is calm.” He uses the same illustration in a letter 
to Miss Barker, the year following : “ Coleridge is gone for Malta, and 
his departure affects me more than I let be seen. Let what will trouble 
me, I bear a calm face ; and if the Boiling Well could be drawn (which, 
however it heaves and is agitated below, presents a smooth undisturbed 
surface), that should be my emblem.’”’ To the same endeared Senhora 
he writes in 1806, just after parting with his two brothers—the three 
having then been together for the first time since they were children, 
and Robert apprehends, as by no means improbable, for the last, —‘* My 
head feels as if it would be easier if I were to let a little water out; but 
tears, Senhora, are a bad collyrium for weak eyes, and I shall go to 
work, Idleness is the mother of sins, they say ; and it may be said that 
she is the wet-nurse of melancholy. My motto you know is, ‘ Jn La- 
bore Quies.’” To his brother, the Sea Captain, he writes, the same 

ear: “ Twelve years ago I carried Epictetus in my pocket, till my very 

eart was ingrained with it, as a pig’s bones become red by feeding him 
upon madder.t And the longer I live, and the more I learn, the more 





* An expression, of which the pathos is, so to speak, a lower power of that un- 
known quantity in Coleridge’s solemn line—true poetry and true psychology in 


one— 
“ And agony which cannot be remembered.” 


+ There is a plurality of similitudes of a like quality to be met with in these 
letters. ‘Thus—in a burlesque outburst of objurgatory remonstrance against Mr. 
Bedford’s protracted silence, we read; “ Hast thou ears to hear? Let the voice of 
malediction rumble down thy auricular labyrinths like the mail-coach over 
Brentford stones! Hast thou eyes to see? Let them look upon the letter that 
disturbs this indolent repose, pleasantly as the rock-ribbed toad leers at the 
stonemason who saws him open.” (Vol. i. p. 58.) 
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I am convinced that Stoicism, properly understood, is the best and 
noblest system of morals. If you have never read the book, buy Mrs. 
Carter’s translation of it whenever it comes in your way. Books of 
morals are seldom good for anything; the stoical books are an excep- 
tion.” And again, the year after, to Miss Barker, then suffering, it 
would seem, at once from illness and recent bereavement: “ It is useless 
to afflict yourself. Against this calamity, and against still greater ones, 
you can bear up, and must bear up. Did you ever read Mrs. Carter's 
‘Epictetus?’ Next to the Bible it is the best practitional book 
eal the truest philosophy in existence.” 

Coupling occasional fragments of this kind with the known reserve 
Southey exhibited, in the company of all but his intimates, or what may 
be called his sympathisers,—many readers have concluded him to be, 
after all, a cold, at any rate very far from a warm-hearted man. Only a 
narrowly one-sided glimpse of him, nevertheless, can warrant any such 
inference. As son, husband, father, brother, friend, and general philan- 
thropist, he was a pattern man, one of a thousand ; eminently, cordially, 
self-denyingly, and most unaffectedly good. 

As a father, his affectionate solicitude and tender devotion is illustrated 
in these volumes, as in the previous series of letters, in multitudinous 
touches and by-way proofs, sometimes playful, painful at others. There 
is, indeed, one curious epistle, announcing to Miss Barker the birth of 
his daughter Edith, in 1804, which may seem to promise prima facie 
evidence in favour of the misbelievers in his heart of grace—so uncon- 
ventional, and perhaps they will declare unfeeling, is the look of this . 
astounding news letter: “I had a daughter Edith hatched last night ; 





Yearning for Mr. Bedford’s reply, “‘ My expectation,” he adds, “ gasps for the 
letter like a frog in a hot dusty day on the turnpike-road; it will swallow thy 
excuses as a whale bolts herrings.” (bid. p. 59.) 

Very like (—no, too anticipative reader, not a whale; but) The Doctor. 

Again; from Portugal he writes complaining of “ the cursed sirocs of the East,” 
which, says he, “reach us here, tamed indeed by their passing over sea and land, 
but still hot as if they had breathed through an oven, or like the very breath of 
Beelzebub.” (I. 119.) 

He calls the descent from Skiddaw (which he had just been ascending with 
Coleridge, 1803) mere play, but adds: “Up hill a man’s wind would fail him, 
though his lungs were as capacious as a church-organ, and his legs would ache 
though his calves were full-grown bulls.” (I. 239.) 

Very Doctorish, that too; or Daniel Dove-like. 

Again, describing the congregation of William Huntingdon, §.S., as having 
quite a physiognomy of their own, he calls them “sallow, dismal people, looking 
as if they were already so near the fire and brimstone that it had coloured their 
complexions.” (I. 355.) 

Condoling with Mr. Rickman on being made the father of a girl, when a boy 
was looked for, he observes, among other topics of consolation, that “ boys about 
a house are like favourite dogs in the country, who come into the parlour with 
dirty legs, and then lie down on the hearth and lick themselves clean; they are 
always in the way, and when out of sight, ten to one but they are in mischief.” 
On the other heal, “ Girls are like cats, clean and fit to be up-stairs.” (LI. 65.) 

Once izore—and an unsavoury simile to conclude with, though not likely to be 
in “bad odour” with thorough-going Protestants like himself: “ No child of mine 
should ever visit a Catholic family. You may go to heaven that way certainly; 
but there is no more reason for doing it, than there would be for going to London 
nye cleanlier, and surer conveyances.” 
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for she came into the world with not much more pre ion than a 
chicken, and no more beauty than a young dodo.” “ They are doing 
well,” the bulletin anent mother andchild goes on to say, “ but the young 
one is very, very ugly; so ugly that, if I did not remember tales of my 
own deformity, how both mother and grandmother cried out against 
me, notwithstanding my present pulchritude, I should verily think the 
Edithling would look better in a bottle than on a white sheet. She may 
mend, and in about three months I may begin to like her, and by-and-by 
I suppose I shall love her; but it shall be with a reasonable love, that 
will hang loosely upon me, like all second loves.” And then he adds, 
with a dash under the words, “ Make you no comment upon this.” A 
monition intended, we presume, for Mrs. Southey’s sake, to guard against 
allusions by his correspondent to whatever might remind his wife of an 
elder Edith, his and her first love, whom death had carried away too 
soon. Again and again the father was warned, by successive losses 
among his heart’s darlings, to love them with a “ reasonable love,” as he 
here calls it, that might “hang loosely” enough about him to beara 
sudden wrench, a rough withdrawal, an absolute rending away, without 
rending and tearing away his very heartstrings too. In 1809 he writes 
to one of his old friends: ‘* Herbert has had the croup, and been saved 
from it ; but last night we lost Emma by a violent bilious attack. ... . 
Enough of this. These losses are but for a time: this is not the first 
that we have sustained, and probably will not be the last. Neither I nor 
my children seem made of very lasting materials; in fact, it is very 
unlikely that my children should be. It is not altogether a fanciful 
analogy between a man who cultivates his mental faculties exclusively, 
and those plants which are improved by culture in an artificial soil: they 
bring forth finer flowers, but either they do not seed at all, or the seedlings 
wither away.” What he felt in his case was, that the seedlings were 
withering away, and would so wither, till he might exclaim, in bit- 
terness of lonely grief, 
——Oh, sir, the young die first, 
And we whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.* 


The Herbert mentioned in the foregoing extract, is that almost idolised 
boy whose death cost the unhappy father such lifelong pangs. That 
death occurred subsequently to the period at which the present volumes 
close; but knowing as we do its predestined and speedily inevitable 
advent, the fond father’s every allusion to his doomed darling, in the 
letters before us, is fraught with sorrowful suggestion. Here is the 
record of Herbert’s birth, in 1809: “ Your long bespoken godson,” 
writes Southey to Mr. Wynn, “ made his appearance this morning about 
six o’clock, coming into the world in as beautiful a morning as ever could 
be supposed to promise fair fortunes, and crying with as loud a voice as 
if he was destined to make a great noise in it.” In 1807 he thus describes 
Herbert and Edith in one charaeteristic critique: “ Herbert grows finely, 
and if it were not for the Tatar-shaped eyes which all my children have 
—I cannot divine by what right of intelligence—he would he a or 
I tell my daughter that she is like my old books—ugly, but good; 





* Excursion, Book I. 
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though, sometimes, sad to say! the latter part of the simile is not so 
accurate asthe former. All her perceptions and feelings are so fearfully 
ick, that I am never without a dread that some tendency to organic 
i occasions this exquisite acuteness. Thank God! - is well as 
et, and as strong as if she were own child to Hercules or Samson before 
- had his hair cut.” Next year the report is: ‘“‘ My son walks barefoot. 
. +.» » He is a beautiful boy, terribly violent, and almost unmanageable, 
All this he will outgrow, if it please God that he lives. I am in t 
favour with him, and when he and I have the book of the birds or 
beasts before us, I teaching him the language of all, and he repeating 
them after me, I verily believe such a concert hath not been heard since 
Noah and his live-stock came out of the ark, What you hear at Exeter 
Change is nothing to it!” But a month later, ‘‘ My little boy has been 
very ill,” he writes, ‘‘and I had many days’ anxiety about him. Thank 
God, he is now recovering, and able again to walk. I have such rooted 
and habitual sense of the precariousness of life, that what is to be done 
with him hereafter scarcely ever passes across my mind, and never so as 
to excite a moment of care.” A year or so later, and Robert the Rhymer 
glorifies the child, in his own manner, as being round as a dumpling, 
“the nicest kissing, and sweetest playfellow,”—telling how the scale of 
kissing (a recurring pleasantry in these letters) has been enlarged, so that 
they, kisser and kissee, have now nine kisses for the Nine Muses, three 
for the Graces, ten for the Predicaments, another half-score for the Com- 
mandments, nine-and-thirty for the Church Articles, and seven for the 
Deadly Sins. Southey all over ! 

To Miss Barker—whose lot it would one day be to hold in her arms 
the dying Herbert, the dead Herbert, and to announce his death to his 
father and mother in their bed—the poet writes in 1812: “ You will be 
much pleased with Herbert. He may best be characterised by calling 
him a sweet boy. You can hardly conceive anything more gentle and 
more loving. He has just learnt his Greek alphabet, and is so desirous 
of learning, so attentive and so quick of apprehension, that if it please 
God he should live, there is little doubt but that something will come out 
of him.” And in the same year, to the child’s gallant uncle: ‘“ Herbert 
has been reading the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ taking intinite delight in the 
letter, but no great edification from the spirit, as Mary will conclude, 
when she learns that his favourite amusement at present is to what he 
calls play Apollyon with Bertha and Kate. He goes about the room or 
the passages towards them like a lion seeking whom he may devour; and 
Kate and bluff Queen Henry cry out, ‘Don’t Pollyon, don’t Pollyon, 
Herby !’ though when he has done they ask him ‘to Pollyon again.’” 

The testimony of an observer from without, to the boy’s engaging 
qualities, and his father’s sensitive attachment, may here be noticed with 
propriety. At the time Mr. de Quincey became acquainted with the 
master of Greta Hall, Herbert was a child in petticoats, whom the 
Opium-eater describes as very interesting even then, but annually putting 
forth fresh blossoms of unusual promise, that made even indifferent people 
fear for the safety of one so finely organised, so delicate in his sensi- 
bilities, and so prematurely peMawces F As to his father, it became 
evident, says this feeling observer, that he lived almost in the light of 
young Herbert’s smiles, and that the very pulses of his heart played in 
unison to the sound of his son’s laughter. ‘There was in his manner 
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towards this child, and towards this only, something that marked an ex- 
cess of delirious doting, perfectly unlike the ordinary chastened move- 
ment of Southey’s affections ;” and something also, Mr. de Quincey adds 
—expressing in his own language the fine sentiment (psychologically so 
true) of 8 are in one of his sonnets— 


And weep to have what I so fear to lose— 


something also, which “ indicated a vague fear about him ; a premature 
unhappiness, as if already the inaudible tread of calamity could be 
divined, as if already he had lost him ; which feeling, for the latter years 
of the boy’s life, seemed to poison, for his father, the blessing of his pre- 
sence.” When Herbert died, with him (the same authority assures us 
died for ever the golden hopes, the radiant felicity, and the intern 
serenity of the unhappy father Then was experienced the possible 
meaning of an ancient mourner’s lament— 


Omnia tecum una perierunt commoda nostra, 
Que tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.* 


Months after the event, the witness we have cited was accompanying 
Southey through Grasmere, on his road homewards to Keswick, from a 
visit to Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, when the afflicted father, speaking 
without external signs of. agitation, almost coldly, but with the coldness 
of a settled misery, gave expressions to his final feelings as connected 
with that loss. For him, in this world, he said, happiness there could be 
none ; for that his tenderest affections, the very deepest by many degrees 
which he had ever known, were now buried in the grave with his youth- 
ful and too brilliant Herbert.t 

Another youthful and most interesting inmate of Southey’s home, was 
Hartley, the first-born of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He is frequently 
mentioned in these volumes, and indeed forms one of the most attractive 
subjects brought before us. The precocity in his case was still more 
marked, with certain distinctive features of eccentricity and wayward 
whim, than in that of Herbert Southey. Moses was the name, or one of 
the names rather, by which his uncle Southey loved to designate him ; 
and Moses is here said, in a letter of the year 1803, to be growing up as 
miraculous a boy as ever King Pharaoh’s daughter found his namesake to 
be. His great delight at this time—Moses being now in his seventh 
year—was to get his father to talk metaphysics to him. He would in- 
vent the wildest tales—a history of the kings of England who are to be— 
a series of legendary extravagances, so odd and preternatural as some- 
times to terrify himself ; when he would exclaim, “ J’se afraid of my own 
thoughts.” ‘T'wo years later he is described again by his uncle, as the 
oddest of all God’s creatures, and becoming quainter and quainter every 
day—totally destitute of anything like wo Sa yet without the slightest 
tinge of impudence in his nature. ‘ His religion makes one of the most 
humorous parts of his character. ‘I’m a boy of a very religious turn,’ he 
says; for he always talks of himself, and examines his own character, just 
as if he was speaking of another person, and as impartially. Every night 
he makes an extempore prayer aloud ; but it is oe in bed, and not 
till he is comfortable there and got into the mood. When he is ready he 





* Catullus. 
t Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomas de Quincey. Vol. ii. chap. vi. 
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touches Mrs. Wilson, who sleeps with him, and says, ‘ Now listen!’ and 
off he sets like a her. Ifhe has been behaving amiss, away he goes 
for the Bible, and looks out for something appropriate to his case in the 
Psalms or the Book of Job. The other day, after he had been in a vio- 
lent passion, he chose out a chapter agamst wrath. ‘Ah! that suits 
me!’ The Bible also is resorted to whenever he ails anything, or else 
the Prayer-book. He once made a pun upon occasion of the belly-ache, 
though I will not say he designed it. ‘Oh, Mrs. Wilson, J’se got the 
colic! read me the Epistle and ¢ Gospel for the day.’ In one part of his 
character he seems to me strikingly to resemble his father,—in the affec- 
tion he has for those who are present with him, and the little he cares 
about them when he is out of their sight.” Southey describes him again, 
in his sixteenth year, as grown a great fellow [ that he never grew, in any 
absolute sense his coffin, poor fellow, was that of a child], all beard and 
eyes—as odd and extraordinary as ever he was, with very good dispost- 
tion, but with ways and tendencies which promised badly whether for his 
own happiness or for the comfort of anybody connected with him—in fact, 
of such unmalleable materials, his uncle adds, contrasting him in this 
respect with his younger brother, Derwent, “ that what he may make of 
himself God knows, but I suspect nobody will be able to mould or manage 
him.” The last reference to him in these volumes is at the date of his 
first going up to Oxford (1815)—his connexion with which university 
was destined to have so unhappy a termination. ‘ Hartley is by this 
time at Oxford,” Southey tells Mr. Neville White, “and probably settled 
at Merton, What will his fate be? I hardly dare ask myself the ques- 
tion, .. . . He takes with him a larger stock of Greek than is often 
carried to college, a powerful intellect, good principles, and good feelings. 
But with these he has some dangerous accompaniments ; for he is head- 
strong, violent, perilously disposed to justify whatever he may wish to do, 
eccentric in all his ways, and willing to persuade himself that there is a 
merit in eccentricity.”” But his greatest danger, Southey goes on to in- 
timate, arises from a mournful cause, against which it is impossible to 
protect, or even to caution him—viz., from his own father. And here it 
must be remarked, that the elder Coleridge appears on the whole to less 
advantage in these pages than in any extant memorials of him by his 
friends—and a friend Robert Southey emphatically (and with no lip- 
service but leal life-service) was—perhaps the Recollections of good 
Joseph Cottle alone excepted. In the present allusion to him, Southey 
observes, that the conduct of the father is, of course, a subject on which 
no one would speak to the son ; and that Hartley, to all appearance, con- 
trived to keep it out of his own sight; but the uncle expresses his appre- 
hension lest Coleridge should take it in his head to send for the boy to 
pass any of his vacations with him, which would involve the most immi- 
nent danger of his unsettling Hartley’s mind upon the most important 
subjects, and the end would be utter and irremediable ruin. ‘‘ For Cole- 
ridge, totally regardless of all consequences, will lead him into all the 
depths and mazes of metaphysics: he would root up from his mind, with- 
out intending it, all established principles ; and if he should succeed in 
establishing others in their place, with one of Hartley’s ardour and sin- 
cerity, they would never serve for the practical purposes of society, and 
he would be thrown out from the only profession or way of life for which 


he is qualified, This you see it is absolutely impossible to prevent. 1 
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know but too well, and Coleridge also knows, what an evil it is to be thus 
as it were cut adrift upon the sea of life; but experience is lost upon 
him.” There is deep sadness in these forebodings—verified as they were, 
in so considerable a degree, by the course of Hartley's after life. Of him, 
at six years old, Wordsworth had written— 

O blessed vision! happy child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears, 

For what may be thy lot in future years, 


Of him, at nineteen, we have just seen how Southey speaks. Of him- 
self, when prematurely grey-headed, the child-man Hartley, “nor child 
nor man,” thus despondingly, self-upbraidingly speaks, in one of those 
exquisite sonnets by which he being dead yet speaketh : 

Long time a child, and still a child, when years 

Had painted manhood on my cheeks, was I ; 

For yet I lived like one not born to die ; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 

But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep; and waking, 

I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 

The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty at my back. Nor child, nor man, 

Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 

For I have lost the race I never ran; 

A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 

And still I am a child, tho’ I be old, 


Time is my debtor for my years untold. 
Requiescas in pace, tempted and troubled one! In the rest that knows 
no troubling, be thine also the peace that passeth all understanding,— 
which the world could not give thee here, nor can take away from thee 
now. 


Attached as Southey unmistakably was to S. T. Coleridge, there was 
such a discrepancy between the two, as regards habits and the regimen 
of work-day life, that we cannot wonder at the manner in which the 
former often refers to current evidences of this disparity, As early as 
1799 he finds out, at Bristol, that in one point of view Coleridge and he 
are bad companions for each other,—Coleridge takes up too much of his 
time in pleasant but protracted talk. In 1800 he writes significantly to 
Danvers, from Lisbon, “Coleridge has never written to me: where no 
expectation existed there can be no disappointment.” In 1804 they are 
harmoniously housed together in Keswick: “Coleridge and I are the 
best companions possible, in almost all moods of mind, for all kinds of 
wisdom, and all kinds of nonsense, to the very heights and depths 
thereof.” The same year Coleridge leaves for Malta, and Southey feels 
the parting more than he lets be seen: ‘It is now almost ten years since 
he and I first met, in my rooms at Oxford, which meeting decided the 
destiny of both ; and now when, after so many ups and downs, I am, for 
a time, settled under his roof, he is driven abroad in search of health. Ill 
he is, certainly and sorely ill; yet I believe if his mind was as well regu- 
lated as mine, the body would be quite as manageable. I am perpetually 
pained and mortified by thinking what he ought to be, for mine is an eye 
of microscopic discernment to the faults of my friends; but the tidings 
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of his death would come upon me more like a stroke of lightning than 
any evil I have ever yet endured; almost it would make me superstitious, 
for we were two ships that left port in company.” Coleridge’s long 
silence while on his travels perplexes and irritates his friends: Words- 
worth thinks he must have delayed writing till he finds it painful to think 
of it; Southey is ‘more angry at his silence” than he “‘ chooses to ex- 

”—because “I have no doubt whatever,” he tells Danvers (1806), 
“that the reason why we receive no letters is, that he writes none; when 
he comes he will probably tell a different story, and it will be proper to 
admit his excuse without believing it.” These intimations of insincerity 
are painful to meet with ; insincerity in any guise was odious to Southey; 
even in Coleridge’s prospectus of The Friend (1809), there was a soupgon 
of it, sufficient to aggravate him—for Robertus noster abuses the Pro- 
spectus, to Rickman, as having about it a “sort of unmanly humblefica- 
tion, which is not sincere, which the very object of the paper gives the 
lie to, which may provoke some people, and can conciliate nobody.” 
Southey’s history of the failure of this periodical is shrewd and interest- 
ing, and quite falls in with that by De Quincey in his Autobiographic 
Sketches. 

Frequent, too, are the allusions to S. T. C.’s lack of energy to fulfil 
many an energetic design. A certain biography, in the subject of which 
he is interested, is like to be so badly done, that, in 1810, we hear of him 
“groaning,” talking of writing the life himself, and saying that he will, 
this very night, write to offer his services. ‘This, of course,” Southey 
remarks, “he has not done ; nor, if he undertook it, is it likely that he 
would accomplish that, or anything else.” Again, in 1811: “I urged 
Coleridge to double the intended number of ‘ Omniana’ volumes, merely 
for the sake of making him do something for his family; this requiring, 
literally, no other trouble than either cutting out of his common-place 
books what has for years been accumulating there, or marking off the 
passage for a transcriber. He promised to add two volumes, and has 
contributed about one sheet, which, I dare say, unless he soon returns to 
Cumberland, will be all.” In 1812, a strictly parallel passage occurs in 
another letter: “I inserted some articles of Coleridge’s in the book 
[* Omniana’], merely in the hope of getting something from him in this 
way; he had literally only to cut them out of his common-place book. It 
was my intention to whe four volumes instead of two, in this manner; 
but he kept the press waiting fifteen months for an unfinished article, so 
that at last I ordered the sheet in which it was begun to be cancelled, in 
despair.” Alas for the effect of opium on a Will already and constitu- 
tionally infirm ! 

Of other note-worthies, personally brought before us in the letters, 
may be mentioned Charles Lloyd, of Brathay,—George Dyer, Thomas 
de Quincey, Madame de Staél, and Walter Savage Landor, that staunch 
friend and steadfast admirer of the writer, opposed as they were in points 
where difference too commonly weakens friendship, and puts admiration 
out of the question. 

_Two more volumes are to complete the work. Albeit we could not 
wish Southey a better son-in-law, a better editor we could. But as we 
are free to own, in parting from Vols. I. and II., the pleasurable expect- 
os which we await Vols. III. and IV., perhaps in this ex animo 
confession Mr. Warter has his revenge. 





